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‘COYNE 
SHOPS’ _ 


H. C. LEWIS 


night; 


Pays $60 to $200 a Week 
to Coyne-Trained Men 


O line of work on this great big Earth of ours is so fascinating — 

so THRILLING—as electrical work. Just think how closely re- 
lated is Electricity to every great achievement of modern times— 
the radio, that does away with both time and distance and carries 
knowledge and entertainment to even the farthest lands; 
globe-encircling airplane that depends upon its electrical motors to 
escape the dangers of sky, land and sea; the telegraph, which safe- 
guards trains and speeds our communications; the giant ship at 
sea, and the lighthouse which stands sentinel through the long 
the street car, the automobile, the industrial plant, the 
motion picture, the farm and the home. 
activities and achievements of mankind depend upon Electricity, 
that mysterious force which is unlike any other power on Earth— 
that wonderful thing which has lightened mankind's burdens and 
advanced civilization many centuries in a few short years. 


“Remember, there 
is no substitute 
for practical, 
personal training! 


the 


And millions of other 


Complete Electrical Training in Twelve Weeks 


I have perfected an unusual course of instruction in 
Electricity, a course that is absolutely thorough, that 
is easy to master, that covers every single phase and 
factor of the subject, that fits you for the BIG elec 
trical jobs the HIGH-SALARIED thrilling jobs. 


Three Months from Now 
You Can Be an Electrical Expert 


I mean every word I say I stake my reputation 
and the reputation of my world-famous COYNE 
School on my statements to you Your success 
means my success! I have already started THOU- 
SANDS of men, young and old, an the road to per- 
manent success and prosperity; have guided them 
to true happiness and independence. I have plenty 
of evidence to back up my claims—thousands of 
letters from men who never knew what it was to 
earn more than a few dollars per week or month 
until they took my splendid course in Electricity. 


H. C. LEWIS, President 

COYNE ELECTRICAL 
1300°10 W. Harrison 

Dept. C-615, Chicago, Tilinois 


Dear H. C. —I sure want one of those big hand- 
some 12x15 books, with 151 actual photographs 
printed in two colors. Send it quick I'll be 
looking for it on the next mail. I want the facts 
without placing me under any obligation. Be 
sure and tell me all about the Free Railroad 
Fare and Two Free Courses 


Name 


Address 


You Don't Need 
Education or Experience 


My course is not something that you merely 
study from books and letters. It is a practical 
LEARN-BY-DOING course. Every student re- 
ceives individual and personal instruction in the 
great COYNE Shops in Chicago. Here you will 
find thousands of dollars worth of electrical ap- 
paratus, every bit modern and all installed for your 
use and instruction. Along with my shop training, 
you visit the great industrial organizations and 
ta plants in this unparalleled electrical center. 

ou learn everything about Electricity by taking 
my course at COYNE. That's the only way to be an 
Electrical Expert—-a real one, a thorough one, one 
able to be a BIG BOSS and to command a BIG 
SALARY. And you can learn in twe/ve interesting 
weeks at COYNE, regardless of your education, 
knowledge of mathematics, or previous experience. 


Earn While You Learn 


My Employment Department helps you to get a 
job to earn a good part of your expenses and assists 
you to a good job on graduation 


Send Coupon NOW 
for My Big, New FREE Book 


and Special Offer of FREE COURSES in Radio 
and Auto, Truck and Tractor Electricity 

Right now I am making the greatest offer ever 
made by a Practical Training Institution. Even 
if you are not planning on coming right now don't 
delay a single minute. Send coupon right away 
for full details. No obligation at all. Remember 
Coyne is a School with an established reputation. 
Endorsed by Electrical Industry Backed by over 
a Quarter of a Century of Success. You owe it 
to yourself to investigate. Act NOW! 


FREE RAILROAD FARE 
to Chicago, the Wonderful Resort City and 
Greatest Electrical Center in the World 

Make this the most profitable and enjoyable 
time of your life. Be sure to write at once 
regarding my special offer of FREE RAIL 
ROAD FARE to Chicago from any point in 
the United States. 

Master Electricity right in the Electrical Cen- 
ter of the World. You see everything Electrical 
here. Along with my Shop Training you visit 
the big organizations and power plants-——you 
see the greatest electrical plants in the world. 

GREAT RESORT CITY 

Chicago, on beautiful Lake Michigan, is the 
Nation's Summer and Autumn Playground. Free 
Bathing Beaches, Beautiful Parks, Excursion 
Boats and the great Municipal Pier, Zoos, Ball 
Parks. The daylight saving plan makes it pos- 
sible for you to enjoy all this, and still have 
plenty of time for your electrical education. 


Tune In Coyne Radio Station 


Tune in tonight or any night on our own Radio 
Broadcasting Station, WGES (World's Greatest 
Electrical School). Formerly WTAY. Wave length 
250 meters. Always an interesting program 


COYNE 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


H. C. LEWIS, President Established 1899 


Dept C-615 1300-10 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


lot a Lorrarpondence Lounse, Practical, Personal Yraiming! 


I'll pay your. 
| 
| 


If your druggist cannot 
supply vou, send 50c direct 
to the Zonite Products Co. 


frankly written book 


which every mother 
will want to show her daughter 


HAT is more difficult for a 

mother than the instruction of 
her daughter in the facts about fem- 
inine hygiene? No matter how scien- 
tific and up-to-date her own informa- 
tion may be, it is hard to know just 
where to begin, and how. This little 
book solves the problem for mother, 
daughter or wife. It carries a clear 
and sensible message for every wo- 
man who values her health and peace 
of mind. 
In this age of wholesome frankness 
there are still far too many women 
who stumble along unguided. Some 
have absolutely nobody to tell them 
what they should know. Some have 
received wrong or incomplete advice. 
Others are simply too shy or timid to 
ask. 
The result is that thousands of wo- 
men today are running untold risks 
through the use of poisonous, caustic 
antiseptics. A shameful condition, 
but physicians and nurses will vouch 
for the truth of this statement. 


It is unnecessary to run 
these risks 
Happily, science has now come to the 
aid of woman in her natural desire to 
achieve a complete surgical cleanli- 
ness and to do it safely. She can now 
throw out all such deadly poisons 
from the home and install in their 
place the great, new antiseptic called 
Zonite. Though absolutely non- 


In bottles, 50c and $1 
at drug stores 
Slightly higher in Canada 


poisonous and non-caustic, Zonite is 
actually far more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that can be 
safely applied to the human body, 
and more than forty times as strong as 
peroxide of hydrogen. These com- 
parisons give some idea of the stand- 
ing of Zonite as a genuine germicide. 
How different in its nature is Zonite 
from the compounds containing car- 
bolic acid and bichloride of mercury! 
These fluids, even when greatly di- 
luted, remain so caustic in their 
action that they can not, for in- 
stance, be held in the mouth without 
sharply corroding and withering the 
delicate tissue-lining. Zonite, on the 
contrary, is non-poi- 
sonous and so abso- 
lutely safe that dental 
authorities are actually 
recommending it wide- 
ly for use in the prac- 
tice of oral hygiene. 


The clean whole- 


someness of Zonite 


scratches 


Enlightened women of 
refinement everywhere 
have been the first to 
see the change that 
Zonite has brought into 
their lives. While know- 
ing the importance of 
personal hygiene to rhea. 
their lasting health and 
happiness, they have 


Summer Uses 
for Zonite 


For cuts, wounds, burns, 
incidental to 
camp and beach life. 


For insect bites, likely to 
become infected when 
scratched, especially in 
the case of children. 


For poison ivy and other 


For sunburn, another 
source of infection. 


For the purification of 
drinking water from un- 
known sources. 


For a daily mouth-wash 


in the past shrunk from the use of 
poisonous antiseptics. Now they have 
Zonite. And Zonite, clean and whole- 
some as an ocean breeze, is an assur- 
ance of a continued period of dainti- 
ness, charm and freedom from worry. 


The Women’s Division offers 
this booklet free 

The Women’s Division has prepared 
this dainty booklet especially for the 
use an2 cenvenience of women. The 
information it contains is concise and 
to the point. A delicate subject is 
treated with scientific frankness, as 
it should be. Send for it. Read it. 
Then you can properly consider your- 
self abreast of the times 
in a very important 
matter of health and 
comfort. Pass this book- 
leton toothers whoneed 
it. Use the coupon be- 
low. ZoniteProductsCo., 
Postum Building, 250 
Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. In Canada: 165 
Dufferin St., Toronto. 


poisons of the woods. = 
\ 


to guard against pyor- 


As a body deodorant. 


you have prepared, 


Wemen’s 
Division 
ZONITE 
PRODUCTS CO 
: Postum Building 
250 Park Ave. ,New York 
I should like to have a free 
copy of the illustrated booklet 
(S-31) 
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Two Kinds of Strength (Editorial) . . . 


By HARRY LEE 


Don't Forget to Shift the Gears .. . 
By DR. FRANK CRANE 


(Theatrical Pictorial) 


The Way ofa Woman . . . 


I wasn’t more than nine years old 


, and I used to hear my sister 


$1,000 Prize Contest. was home. It always gave me a 

. kind of happy feeling. And then 
Three'sa Crowd . . . . . ee she'd rumple my hair and kiss me. 
What Happened to Me at Midnight & 42 I never understood how she could 


44 feel badly—and yet one day I ran 
into her room and found her crying. 
Of course I backed out as quickly 


Maria’s Story (Conclusion) 


What Would You Have Done? . . . . . ....... 5D as I could. 

(Movie Pictorial) was singing again—but she couldn't 

wil I was only nine years old then— 


I'm nineteen now. I’m beginning to 


It's Good to Be Alone . . . . 
The Funniest Story I Know hemes) . 
That's the Whole Truth (Problem Story) . . . . . .... 72 Read MY SISTER 


understand! 
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THE START 
ASA SALE 


Fourteen Years a Conductor — 
Then Salesmanship and $700 a Month 


First Eight Days Earns $107.32—‘‘Last August, 
while employed by the Depot Filling Station, 
Inc., at $22 a week, I enrolled in your r Modern 
Salesmanship course, but hardly expected to 
achieve my first goal so quickly. I wish tothank 
you for your personal assistance on some of the 
problems, and especially in obtaining for me 
my present connection. In the eight w« aed 
days since January first I have earned $107.3 
which not only places me in the 100¢ Club (with 
a large margin), but also proves clearly that 
LaSalle principles are sound.’ 
R. J. SHEA, Massachusetts 


Salary Doubled—Sales Increased 500¢—‘‘My 
salary was practically doubled a short time 
ago, but my greatest satisfaction comes from 
knowing that the amount of business I have 
written this year is easily five times greater 


than before.’ S. N. WILLIAMS, Kentucky. 


ke you know the quickest way to make 
dreams come true?—It’s the salesman- 
ship way. 

or outin the selling field, if a man makes 
good, ‘‘raises’’ come to him automatically— 
and many times a year.—There was C. A. 
Thomas, for example. 

Thomas, a California man, had been a 
conductor on a railroad for fourteen years. 
“‘One day,’’ said Mr. Thomas, telling of 
his experience, ‘I came in on my passen- 
per run and never went out again. Instead, 

undertook to sell real estate. The first 
month I did not make a sale. I saw that I 
needed something to help me, and I be- 
lieved I would find it in LaSalle’s training 
in Modern Salesmanship. You can judge 
for yourself the aid it gave me when I tell 
~~ that the next month I cleared $700, and 
ast month I averaged better than $67 aday 
throughout the month . . 

; Graney writes of similar success. 
He was a mail carrier when he enrolled 
with LaSalle. 

“I have not worked nearly so hard since 
I have been selling,’’ writes Graney, ‘‘but 
have increased my earning power about 


400 per cent. During September I earned 
$225, October $500, November close to $700, 
and I expect to make $1,000 this month.”’ 

Were these men—and hundreds of others 
—merely ‘‘lucky” ? 

Men privileged to master Salesmanship 
thru the LaSalle Problem Method will tell 

ou that their success was far from luck; 
it was the logical result of knowing the 
hows and whys of their profession. 

Whether or not you have had experience in selling 
—that is not important. The point is that any man 
of average intelligence who will follow the LaSalle 
salary-doubling plan can quickly multiply his earn- 
ings. And this fact applies with doubled force to the 
man now in the field who is sincerely striving to in- 
crease his volume, to really sell in dozens of places 

which he now is forced to leave without an order. 

The complete story of the LaSalle salary-doubling 
plan which thousands of men have followed with such 
gratifying results is outlined in a fascinating book 
entitled “Modern Salesmanship.” This book tells 
clearly the opportunities in the selling field — points 
the way to a quick mastery of the very methods 
whereby the big producers top the list year after 
year, earn big five-figure salaries. The information 
contained in this book is of priceless value to the man 
seriously ambitious to make a real success in the sell- 
ing field. And—the coupon brings it to you, free. 

If your future is worth a two-cent stamp and two 
miantet of your time—place the coupon in the mail 


. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I shall be glad to receive an outline of your salary-doubling plan and full information regarding the opportunities in the 


Dept. 850-SR 


business field I have marked below, all without obligation. 


Modern Salesmanship: Leading to position as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Manufacturer's Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field of business. 


If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 


Ruei uM 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


oO Business Management: Training for Modern Cor oP way Train- oO Expert 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Depart- and re actice: Training for pr as ing fer position of Station Accountant, a 
mental Executive positions. — Cones 7 Sales Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, etc. 
Higher Accountancy: Training for ‘omotion Manager, Man- a ng: Training for position as Head Book- 
position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi- ager, ete. keeper. 
Ked Public Accountant, Cost Account- Banking and Finance: for in Shop Management, such as that of os ish: Training for 
ant, ete, positions i in Banks and Finan- Superintendent, General Foreman, Fore- as Correspondent with 
Cc cial Law: Reference cial Institutions. man, Sub-Foreman, ete. panish-speaking countries. 


and Consultation Service for Business 


and Employment Manage- 

ment: Training in the position of Per- Traffic = it — ent 

sonnel Manager, Industrial Relations Training rey ition s gineering, ete. 
pl and Rallesed or Industrial Traffic M » B 


positions ‘relating to Employee Service. 


Name 


a B®, Training for Bar; LL, B. 


Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Present Position. 


Ind ial M. E 
Fraining for itions in Works Max. 
uction Control, Industrial 


i English: Training for od H< P. A. Coaching for 
ness Correspondents and Copy Wri Accountants 


Address 


Effective Speaking: Training in the 
art of forceful, effective speech for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clabmen, etc. 


Ad a 
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Be Superintendent of an 
Electrical POWER PLANT 


Go to Eiectrical 
School 
AT HOME 


Wiring Outfit 


@ Wiring Outfit 
©) 


4ElectricalOutfits 
Given You don’t have 


to leave your 
home or quit your job, you 
don’t need post-graduate Lab- 
oratory courses when you are 
Dunlap-trained. I send you 
these 4 costly, complete Elec- 
trical Outfits, all the Labora- 
tory and Shop apparatus you 
need to understand Electrical 
laws, theories and principles 
easily and quickly. 
Not one penny extra 
for this equipment. 


Radio 
Receiving Set 


Own Your Own Electrical 
REPAIR SHOP 


Business of a 
Million Opportunities 


While you’re at it, while you're spending your time and 
money to be a success, Train for the big-pay Boss jobs 
in the world’s fastest growing industry. The world’s work 
is now being done by Electric power. Autos, ships, build- 
ings, aeroplanes, all electric equipped. Electric lights, 
everywhere. Think of Radio, Telephones, Telegraph, 
Electric railways. This business DOUBLED in the last 9 years, and they say it 
will double again in the next 6 years! 


$60 to $200 a Week for Electrical Experts 


Enormous demand for all-around Electrical Experts as Power Plant Superin- 
tendents, Chief Electricians, Foremen of Construction, Electrical Draftsmen, 
Radio Engineers, etc. And with my training you can go into business for your- 
self with little capital and make $3,000 to $12,000 a year. 


Write Me AT ONCE! 


The first half of my training is APPLIED 
ELECTRICITY, a complete course. in 
the second half 1 give you Electrical En- 
gineering subjects, doubling the quantity 
of instruction usually included in home- 
study training Don't enroll for any 
home-training until you get a copy of my 
job-and-raise guarantee—until you get my 
sensational offers. Compare my 4 outfits 
with others—compare my training with 
others—compare my guarantee with others 
before you decide. | will show you how 
to become an Electrical Expert right in 
your own home—in spare time. for the 
least cost and in double quick time. Mail 
coupon for free book, surprise offers and 
complete information 


Chief Engineer DUNLAP, Electrical Division 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. EC-251 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
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Electrical 
Construction Jobs 


Be an Electrical CONTRACTOR 


If you are now earning 
less than $40 a week, 


enroll for my home training in Elec- 
tricity and I will guarantee you a 
permanent, satisfactory job after you 
finish—guarantee least 50% 
more pay—or refund every cent of 
your money I you this written 
guarantee because my training actu 
ally makes you an Electrical Expert. 
The AMERICAN SCHOOL stands 
back of this guarantee with resources 
of over a million dollars. 


you at 


give 


22 Noted 
Electrical 
Engineers 


This is not a one-man, one 


idea school. 22 famous Engi- 
neers and Executives of the 
following corporations and uni- 
versities helped me make Dun- 
lap-training the most complete 


and up-to-date: 


General Electric Co. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 

American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Columbia University 

Dartmouth College 

Massachusetts! Institute of 
Technology 

Lehigh University 

University of Vermont 

14. Armour Inst. of Tech- 

nology 
15. University of Kansas 
AND MANY OTHERS 


Earn While You Learn 


As early as your eleventh lesson, I give 
you special training in wiring, Radio, 
Electrical repairing, motors, etc., 
so you can go out and start 
turning your instruction into 

cash. It’s no trick to earn 
enough in a single eve- 
ning to pay one 
month’s tuition cost. 
So you needn't let 


lack of ready 

money or any- 

thingelse keep Chief Engineer Duntap, 

you from AMERICAN SCHOOL 

this won- Dept. EC-251 Drexel Av. & 

derful 58th St., Chicago. 

rush guarantee of a job and 

ing. a 50 ral free book, surprise offers 
omplete information on how I can 
* a real Electrical Expert at hom 


in spare time 
Name. 


Address 
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offers 
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Not Only MenWho Have Made Millions 
Send for this Astonishing Book 
~but Thousands of Others ! 


Many successful business men have sent for this amazing book now mailed free. Such men as Waltor O. Ford, 
of the Ford Manufacturing Company; C. F. Bourgeois, President of Robischon and Peckham Company; H. B. 
McNeal, President of the Telephony Publishing Company; Guy H. Shearer, Cashier Filer State Bank; and many 


other prominent, prosperous business executives are unstinting in their praise of it. 


But don't think it is only 


for big men. Thousands of young men have found in this book the key to advancement in salary and position, 


popularity, standing, power and real success. 


Today business demands for the big, im- 
portant, high-salaried jobs men who can 
dominate others—men who can make others 
do as they wish, whether it be one man or a 
thousand. It is the power 


power and real success. This simple, easy, 
sure and quick training is guaranteed to do 
this. If it fails your training will not cost 
you a single penny. 


forceful convincing 
speech that causes one man 
low to a 


How to propose 3 
How to make 


the presidency of a great 
corporation. Another from 


What 15 Minutes A Day 
will Show You 

to jump from obscurity to How to talk before 

bond meetings 


Easy for Anyone Only 15 
Minutes a Day 
Required 


your club or lodge. 


d respond to toasts. 


There is no mystery 


‘tent terre How to tell interesting stories » 

a small, rtant How to make ter-dinner speeches. aby ut the power to rk 

tory to the salesmanager’s How to converse interestingly. wonders with words. Prac- 

desk. Another from the tically anyone can do it. 

rank and file of political How to train your memory It makes no difference how 
How to enlarge your vocabulary P aan 

workers to a post of national embarrassed or self-con- 


prominence as a camp 1ign How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power 


speaker. A timid, retiring, lB 
self-conscious man to How te 

centration 
change almost overnight How te 
into a popular and much curate thinker 
applauded after-dinner 


levelop your power of con 
become a clear, common ac- 


How to be the master of any situa 


scious you now are when 
called upon to speak. Cer- 
tain principles will show you 
how to rise head and shoul- 
ders above the mass and 
make yourself the dominat- 


speaker. 

Either You Become A_ Powerful 

Speaker—or Your Training 
is FREE 

You are shown how to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bash- 
fulness and fear—those things which keep 
you silent when men of lesser ability get 
what they want by the sheer power of con- 
vincing speech. You are told how to bring 
out and develop your priceless “hidden 
knack”—the natural gift within 
which will win for you advancement in 
position and salary, popularity, standing, 


you— 


ing figure in any gathering. 
How to be a leader among men. How to rise 
to any occasion and demand what you want 
with force, vigor and conviction. Give only 
fifteen minutes a day in the privacy of your 
own home and you can accomplish all this 
in a few short weeks. 


MAKE THIS FREE TEST 


If you will fill in and mail the coupon at 
once you will receive besides this remarkable 
new book, “How to Work Wonders with 
Words,” an amazing five minutes test by 
which you can determine for yourself 


whether you are one of the 7 men out of 


5 


You can now obtain your copy absolutely free by writing at once. 


every 9 who possess the “hidden knack” of 
powerful speech but do not know it. Decide 
for yourself if you are going to allow fifteen 
minutes a day to stand between you and suc- 
cess. You, like thousands of others, can 
quickly and easily learn how to bring out 
and develop your “hidden knack and gain 
for yourself high position, standing, money 
and power. Just send your name and ad- 
dress now—thousands have found this to 
be the biggest forward step of their lives. 
If it has played such an important part in 
the lives of many big men, may it not in 
yours? 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
Dept. 318C 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Inc., 
Dept., 318C, 3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ul. 


aw 


Please send me FREE and without obligation, my 
copy of your famous book, “How to Work Wonders 
with Words."” Also your FREF s-minute test by 
which I may make a self-examination 


Name kee ee 


Address 


| 
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Kinds of Strength 


HIS world of ours presents strange 

contrasts in its ever-shifting reflec- 

tion of life. Sometimes we pass 
them by unthinking until some miracle 
makes us see. 

At the gateway to the Mediterranean 
Sea stands a great rock. It has been 
made famous the world over as a 
symbol of strength. It is supposedly 


impregnable, although it has really been - 


captured by an enemy several times in 
the last few hundred years. 

But whether or not it has been cap- 
tured makes little difference. There it 
has stood through all the ages like a 
sentinel guarding the gateway between 
the East and the West. 

Doesn’t it stir your imagination? 
Doesn’t it make you feel that after all 
Time means very little? 


rock —the symbol of strength 

has seen strange and awful changes in 
the world. It has seen man, a tiny 
little creature compared with the great 
animals about him, conquer the world. 
It has seen him build a tiny boat, then 
hoist a sail, and then—what a strange, 
uncanny feeling it must have been 
pass by in a great log which moved 
whither he would, a log which had fires 
inside, and chimneys! 

It saw the light of that first Christ- 
mas Day, nearly two thousand years 
ago. It saw the Roman Empire fall, 
and the glory of Spain decay. 


_ It felt the working of men within 
itself until it was honeycombed with 
passages lighted by electricity. 


Its rocky sides are spotted with gun 
pits, where man has prepared to with- 
stand his enemies. 


For, with all its awe-inspiring strength, 
man has conquered—because he has a 
soul. 


God breathed into his tiny body 


the breath of wisdom and he has used 
it to good advantage. 


He has discovered the secret treasures 
of the earth and used them. He has 
built great cities and populated them. 
He has recorded what he has learned so 
that his children may make _ further 
progress. 


T 1S a glorious thing to be a part of a 
great people. Itisa glorious thing to 
ave the strength and courage of a 
pioneer. For if we are to show in our 
own way strength which can be com- 
pared with the Rock of Gibraltar, we 
must continue to do new things in a new 
way, to break new trails, to subdue the 
world. 


SMART SET has been breaking a 
new trail during the last year. We have 
broken into a new country where the 
sky seems to be closer to us. Every- 
thing is new and fresh and c/ean—and 
we want to keep it that way. 


You never know just what the stories 
are going to be like in SMART SET. 
They cannot be classified and tossed to 
one side. I’ll dare you to read the issue 
through and not find ONE that will 
make you glad you did it. 


E CAN’T expect you to be enthusi- 

astic about every story, because we 
are all individuals and our tastes differ. 
But, like the men in the diamond mines, 
we must keep searching until we find the 
beautiful gems which lie hidden in the 
earth. SMART SET is digging all the 
time for new stories. Some of them are 
better than others, in your eyes. They 
vary just as diamonds do. But our 
constant search is rewarded in the long 
run, for our strength is not that of 
Gibraltar, but that of MAN, creating, 
inventing, mining, building, dreaming; 
working to find the biggest diamond of 
them all. 
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we 


Mr. Ward photographed in his 


office at Postl!’s, Chicago 


Men Who Want More Money 


Will Listen This Man! 


You may think that my arithmetic is funny, but it certainly worked for me. You can add ten 
and ten in the ordinary way and you will never get more than 20—and that’s just about what I 
vas earning a week before I left the States for 20 months’ active service in France. When I came 
back I determined that I would not go back to the old grind! I found a way to put one ten alongside of 
the other, so that the total made over a thousand dollars—and that’s what I averaged every 30 days 
for the last twelve months. Through the simple method I'll tell you about I made $13,500 last year. 


There’s no reason why any am- 
bitious man should not follow in my 
footsteps. I read an advertisement, 
just as you are now reading my story 
—it told about W. Hartle of Chicago, 
who had been in the R. R. Mail ser- 
vice for ten years. Hartle made a 
sudden change—against the advice 
of his friends—and made over $1000 
the first thirty days. Berry, of 
Winterset, JIowa—a  farm-hand— 
made $1000 the first month. George 
Kearns made $523.00 the first two 
weeks. F. Wynn made $554.37 the 
first seven days, and Miller, a former 
stenographer, made $100 a week after 
making this change. 

Well, man, I sat up and took 
notice. If they could do these things 
—ordinary men like myself—I knew 
that I had a chance. I investigated 
and found that what the advertise- 
ment said was true. Fact is, you can 
figure it out for yourself in simple 
logic. Consider these two points: 


Easy for Two Reasons 


First: There is no money and no 
tuture in the routine job. Every one 
knows that. If you want to make 
the real money, you must get into 
the producing end of the business— 
be a salesman. Wait, now, don’t let 


the word SALESMAN scare you. 


By A. H. WARD 


For the second thing is this: Sales- 
manship is governed by rules and 
laws. It is just like learning the al- 
phabet. And men who always have 
thought that salesmen are “born” 
and not made, very quickly learn 
that there are certain definite ways 
to approach different types of pros- 
pects to get their undivided attention 
—certain ways to stimulate keen in- 
terest—certain ways to overcome 
objections—batter down competition 
and make the prospect act. And any 
man can learn these simple principles. 
I know that because 1’ve proved it to 
myself! 


This Free Book Started Me 


I sent for the book that Mr. Green- 
slade, the president of The National 
Salesmen’s Training Association, will 
send free to any man who sends the 
coupon. 

After reading I enrolled. Within 
one year ] haa averaged over $1000 
a month income—$13,50C the first 
year—and in addition was elected ac 
an officer of Postl’s of Chicago. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t say that you can do as well. 
You may not make a thousand dol- 
lars the first month. You may not 
have as much determination to suc- 
ceed as I had. But I do say that 
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since looking into the matter can’t 
cost you a cent, you should at least 
investigate. You can’t help but 
benefit, and if you’re any man at all 
you should double or triple your 
income without half trying. 


Send Today for FREE Book 

If you really want the good things of life— 
the things that only money can buy—lI urge 
you to send the request blank in this page to 
Mr. Greenslade. He will send you Free and 
without any obligation “Modern Salesman- 
ship,” the book that started me on the road to 
success. ‘Then decide for yourself. Even if 
you don’t go ahead you will be out only two 
cents. And on the other hand you may find 
a way to double ér triple your salary in a short 
period. Just mail the attached coupon today 
with your name and address. 

Yours for success, 


A. H. WARD 


Written for Mr. J. E. Green- 
Slade, President National Sales- 
men’s Training Association, 
Dept. K-26, N. S. T. A. Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


MATIONAL BALESMENS 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


1 MR. J. E. GREENSLADE, President K-26 | 
1 National Salesmen’s Training Association 1 
I Dept. K-26, N. S. T. A. Building, Chicago, III. i 
» Send me free the book that gave Mr. Ward his start. 
1 Te does not obligate me. i 
! 
Name 
Address 1 
City State ! 
1 
Age Occupation . 
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LISTERINE Th: oat Tablets are now available. Please 


do not make the mistake 0; expecting them to correct 

bad breath. Rely on the liquid, Listerine. Containing 

all of the antiseptic cssential oils of Listerine, however, 

they are very valuable as a relief for throat irrita- 
tions — 25 cents. 
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AUGUST DAYS 


By HARRY LEE 


It was golden August then, 
And all the world was mine ; 
All the ways were fair ways, 
And every day divine! 


I'd a shaggy comrade then, 
Beautiful and wise— 

Challenge in his lifted ear, 
Pardon in his eyes. 

We were more than boy and dog: 
Rangers of the plain; 

Pioneers who dreaded not,. 
Thunder-cloud or rain! 


Under burning August skies, 
Fields lay shorn of clover; 

In the hedge-rows sumac blazed ; 
Dim wings drifted over. 

At the dusk we'd scamper home— 
Mother waited there, 

Like an angel in the light, 

Glory on her hair! 


It was all so far away, 
We may not go back again, 


Far away and long ago; 
It was golden Anqgust then! 
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Dont 


NTIMACY, like many other things, is 
beneficial if you don't get too much of it. 

A motor is rested by throwing it out of 

gear. It comes back stronger than ever. 


Friendships should be thrown out of gear 


DR. FRANK 


once in a while, too. They will be stronger 
afterwards. 


A motor that can't be thrown out of gear 
has to be stopped, or it pounds itself to pieces. 


If you feel that you are always “in gear” 
with a friend and have to do just as he does, 
or he has to do just what you do, your friend- 
ship, like the motor, will soon pound itself to 
pieces. 


Every well-rounded man needs moments for 
meditation or individual action as much al- 
most as he needs water and air. Each person 
is an individual with an individual personality, 
and friendships that cramp and confine, like a 
tile around the trunk of a young tree, are broken 
by the expansion. 


When two friends sit talking and one of them 
falls into silent thought, if their friendship has 


no gear-shift the companion feels hurt. 


Wwe is estranged? Two friends explain- 


ing, once said a philosopher. 


If you can't do what you want to once in a 
while without having to consider whether: your 


Try, 
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Shift the Gears 


CRANE 


friend will be offended or not, you have no 
gear-shift in your friendship and it is in danger 
of pounding itself to pieces. 

It has been noticed that children who “‘see 
too much of each other” are the quickest to 
quarrel. 

Take two high school girls. They will be 
together so much that you can't hear one’s 
name without the other—always together, al- 
ways for each other, always interested in the 
same things—and then all of a sudden they 
can't seem to get far enough from one another. 


T= motor of friendship has to be rested 
sometimes. One of these three things hap- 


pens: the motor is completely stopped, it is 
thrown out of gear, or it wears itself out. Two 
friends either stop their friendship in quarrels 
which leave a lasting scar, recognize each other's 
personality and allow for individual thought 
and action—throw the friendship out of gear 
at times—or it is broken off completely. 
Thoreau was thinking of this when he said, 
“Individuals, like nations, must have suitable 
broad and natural boundaries; even a con- 
siderable neutral ground between them.” 


This neutral ground—periods when the gears 
are thrown out and the motor left running 
ready to be thrown back into gear on a mo- 
ment’s notice—gives friendships new power. 

All lasting friendships are equipped with 
gear-shifts. 
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Little Worl 


T WAS the early part of summer. Through my 

bedroom window came fragrant breaths of perfume 

from the apple tree blossoms under my window. The 
sun’s warm rays shining in my eyes awakened me. I 
turned over with a lazy yawn and started to snuggle down 
on the pillow to shield my eyes. Half awake, I tried to 
remember what day it was and what I had to do—whether 
| could sleep longer or whether I had to get up. Then 
[ sat upright in bed with my hands clasped before me— 
fully awake. 

It was Wednesday, and Larry was coming home! My 
Larry, with the wavy mop of black hair and the winning 
smile and the devil shining from his steel blue eyes! No 
other girl in town had quite so much claim on Larry as I, 
because he took me to all the parties and picnics, driving 
in his rakish runabout, behind a pair of prancing bays. 

And it was something in our town to have Larry 
Mason pay attention to you. The Masons had been the 
first settlers in Cortland County. Larry’s great-great- 
grandfather had come over the mountains after the 
Revolution and cleared some land and started farming. 
Then when more people followed his lead he built a 
grain mill and a saw mill and the first little store, right 


All sound seemed to stop for a moment—just 
perfect contentment. Larry had come 
and claimed me! 


on the spot where the new five-story Mason building 
stands today. 

The little park in the center of town is called Mason 
Park, the public library is called Mason Memorial 
Library, and the old school-house has “GILES MASON 
—1853”’ chiseled in the crumbling stone over the en- 
tranceway. The I.0.0.F. in town was first called the 
Mason Chapter, and the only fire company is called the 
Mason Hook and Ladder Company. 

During the Civil War the Masons made harness for 
the government, adding many, many dollars to their 
widespread holdings of land. Some people claim that the 
harness was made of rotten leather, but who isn’t slan- 
dered if they grow rich? 


HE Masons were somebody in our town. Their 
boys were the only ones who ever went from Gran- 
ville to college—until just recently. When Larry made 
his college football and baseball team, that put Granville 
on the map. 
I can remember hearing old Dad Howser, one of our 
town characters, say one day in the post office, “I'll bet 
them college boys from Columbia in New York knowed 
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the kind of boys they brought up in Granville when 
Larry knocked ‘em all golly-west and made a touchdown 
on Thanksgiving Day.” 

That was my Larry, and he had written me a letter 
asking me to please be at the station to meet him when 
he got home—as though I wouldn't 
have been there anyway, with all 


Hear them! Like 


a thousand 
magpies winging 
place to 
place, and 
spreading their 
story over 


hillside and 
valley. 


I had an 
insane desire 
to lie on the 

floor and 

hick and 


scream every 
time I heard 


it. 


tarm out by the fair-grounds, and Larry had held my 
hand and told me about the different fellows at school: 
their sisters who came down to visit them; the offer he 
had had from the father of the wealthiest boy in school 
to go to New York and work in his office. But he said 
he guessed Granville was good 
enough for him, and he was com- 


the rest of the town. 

I jumped out of bed and ran 
to the window and pushed back the 
branch of apple blossoms that 
jutted in, sending a shower of 
white and pink petals over the 
floor. It was a cloudless day—per- 
fect! The picnic and dance we 
had planned for Larry would be 
a success. 

Larry was twenty-two; | was 


it saying. 


/ could see the town shaking 
its head wisely; I could hear 


“Larry had better keep his 
eye on that girl . . . ketchin’ 
her encouragin’ young Chase 
to make love to her- 


ing back there to go to work in his 
father’s bank. 

“Well, going to college hasn’t 
spoiled you after all, has it, Larry ? 
You still like old Granville, don’t 
you?” | asked. 

“I couldn't ever be happy any 
place else,” Larry answered very 
dreamily, and looked up into my 
eyes. His hand slipped over mine ; 
I giggled some silly thing, jumped 


” 


twenty. Perhaps when he got off 
the train he would kiss me right 
there before everyone, and that would mean that he was 
going to marry me 

Just the day before he went back from Easter vacation, 
one of those warm days in early spring, we had taken 
a walk down along the lane that bordered the Mason 


to my feet, and began to walk back 
coward the farm. But I stopped 
in a minute and looked back ; Larry hadn't budged from 
where he sat. 

His expression was so serious that I walked back to him. 
He just sat there until 1 took his hand and pretended to 
pull him to his feet. Then that winning, boyish smile 


the chatter of 
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During the evening 

I was besieged on 

every side for 
dances. 


flasned on his face, and he gathered me into his arms 
that were as strong as steel bands. 

“Kiss me, dear,” he w'ispered. And | turned my lips 
up to his and he kissed me—so hard that it frightened 
me a little. I know that when he looked into my eyes 
he could see how much | loved him. But I pushed him 
away and ran down the path until he caught up with 
me again, gathering me in his arms and kissing me again 
and again. They were just the kisses of two children 
who have found something that is new and unexplored: 
we groped in the darkness, tasting of their sweetness. 

\fter a while we walked back to the farm, hand in 
hand. Larry carried me over the little brook behind the 
house. while I nestled my head against his shoulder and 
he looked down into my eyes and laughed a boyish, shy 
laugh. 

Chen we got into Larry's runabout and whizzed back 
through the center of town, the fast hoofheats of Larry’s 
hays bringing people out on their front porches and 
peeping through their front curtains. 

My! How proud I felt! 

Right in the center of town, near the water-fountain. 
one of the bays broke and began to gallop ; he then reared 
on his hind legs as Larry pulled him in. Everyone in 


town came rushing to the store windows as we just made 


the turn and went dashing madly up Center Street. I 
was awfully happy because I knew Larry could handle 
them without a bit of trouble ; I knew, too, that everyone 
in town would be talking about how Larry's bays nearly 
ran away downtown, and they would all say that I was 
there beside Larry in his two-seater; that just as we 
swung around Center Street on two wheels Larry smiled 
into my eyes to reassure me, and “that little brat” of Jim 
Barleys shouted, “Why don’t you kiss her now, Larry?” 
Things like that traveled fast in Granville. 


HAT night at supper I was so excited and happy 

that I left most of my food untouched. My two 
maiden sisters scowled at me and said I was acting like 
a simpleton over that Larry Mason. My family and the 
Masons never got along after my father died, and we lost 
our home because Giles Mason wouldn’t renew the 
mortgage that father had been paying interest on for 
vears. We had to sell and buy another little place down 
in another section of town. 

But I was glad to get away from our old house. It 
always seemed so big and dreary and ghostlike to me. 
It sat on the highest hill in town, next to the Masons, 
and in the wintertime the wind came whistling down the 
valley. swirling the snow in great banks against the north 
side of the house and whining through the tall pine trees 
that stood in the front yard. I used to lie awake at 
night, wide-eyed, expecting to be carried away in its 
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frozen biasts. | shall never forget how dreary it was. 

Somehow the house was typical of all my family. They 
couldn’t seem to get the chill of winter out of their blood. 
Father was a deacon in the church, and every Sunday 


used to wear his black suit and tie, his squeaky black 


shoes and a solemn, mournful expression, while he 


passed the collection plate. Mother and my two sisters 


would sit mm the hard, shiny pews, bolt upright, rigid, 
looking neither to right nor the left, as though they 
thought God would punish them if they moved a muscle. 
By the time I was fifteen I was so sick and tired of 
hearing my mother and sisters say: “God will punish you 
if you do that, Blanche,” that I had an insane desire to 
lie on the floorsand kick and scream every time I heard it. 
()ne time a man who was giving music lessons in town 
to pay his way through college, came to the house to see 
one of the girls. He had a wide mouth, and eyes that 
twinkled when he told funny stories. He rollicked with 
me until my oldest sister, lips drawn taut, eyes smoul- 
dering fire, ordered me from the room. But before he 
would let me go he said some funny littie poem about 
a saucy yellow nasturtium lost in a bed of weeping hearts. 
He never came back again 


\\ hen Larry had gone back to school I foolishly told 
\lother he had kissed me, and she told the girls, all of 
whom acted as though I had broken all of the ten com- 
mandments. They predicted that he would have nothing 
more to do with me, because he had kissed me; they 
hinted that they had thought that kissing was the indica- 
tion that we would marry. 

\nd then, because of the way my mother and sisters 
acted whenever anyone asked them about Larry and me, 
everyone in town began to think something was wrong. 
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It was Larry's last year at college, and he had asked 
me to come up for graduation. But Mother wouldn't let 
me go. She just sniffed and said, “I don’t think we even 
need to discuss that.” 

I prayed each night that Larry would want to get 
married in June. Because his father had more money 
than everyone in Cortland County put together, | knew 
we wouldn’t have to wait for lack of finances. 1] hoped 
he would want to get married, and then we could go 
out and live on the Mason farm outside of town. 


T HAD the sweetest little cottage on it, with holly- 
hocks and black-eyed susans all around the house, 
and an arbor of rambler roses just inside the gate. A big 
lilac bush stood in the front yard, and a grove of wide- 
spread maples in the back, right beside the little brook. 
I used to walk out there all by myself and dream of 
Larry and me living there alone, driving in town behind 
his bays and having everyone shout, “Hello Larry, ‘lo 
Blanche! How’r the farmers?” or “How’r the newly- 
weds? Pretty darn near time you kids was havin’ some- 
thin’ runnin’ aroun’ the house besides the fence.” 
When | went down to breakfast the morning Larry 


was coming home, 


Mother took me in 
her arms. Her eyes 


I would have died 
rather than go back 
and face Granville. 


were wet, and I was sure she had been praying. My 
sisters looked at me as though I were something that 
was about to be offered on an altar of sacrifice. But it 
didn't bother me then. Larry was coming home—that 
was all that mattered. 

How that morning dragged—a hundred seconds to 
a minute; a thousand minutes to every hour! 

When I went downtown everyone gave me a cheery 
little grin and said, “Well, Blanche, Larry gets home on 
the one-thirty, don’t he?” Then [Turn to page 81) 
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Cared! 


“C'mon out in our back 
yard play!” she was saving, 
as she flung azide the broken 


doll. “I ain't mad aty.” 


That's the way Nita has 
thrown the Aurts and sorrows 
and tears of all her life——into 


the discard of forgotten things. 


THINK the first time | ever saw Anit: 
was the day she clipped me behin«c 
the ear with the jagged head of her 
broken doll. Boylike, I had tripped her, 
and her doll had crashed on the pavement 
For a moment she whimpered, then her 
brown eyes flashed fire and I saw stars. 
When I took my hand from the place 
she had struck, there was blood on the tips 
of my fingers. I took a brave step toward 
her and she drew back the doll. For an 
instant | hesitated; then, screwing up my 
face and bellowing at the top of my lungs. 
I started homeward as fast as my fat little 
legs would carry me. Loud, derisive-cries 
of “cry baby” followed me into my own 
house 
Mother asked me what | had done before 
Anita struck me. Having been taught to 
tell the truth, | told her, and she sent me 
back to say that I was sorry. Gall and 
wormwood! Besides. | wasn’t sure but 
that she could hit even harder with her 
broken doll’s head. But I swallowed my 
pride and my fear and went back to Anita's 
front yard. She stood there waiting, her 
sparkling brown eyes defiant and unafraid. 
After a moment of scuffling the dirt in 
the roadway | managed to blurt, “Mama 
sent me hack to say I’m sorry.’ 
Little lights played in the brown eyes and 
they began to crinkle into a smile. Her 
tight lips parted and a line ot tny white 
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None but those who went to France and 
came back alive to the ones they loved can 
know what those first few minutés meant. 


Her full, peach cheeks pushing 
upward made narrow slits of the brown eyes as her 


pearls came into view. 


smile widened into a grin. That grin! It is as much a 
part of her as her arms. 
“C'mon out in our back yard 'n play!” she was saying, 


as she flung aside the broken doll. “I ain’t mad at y’.” 


That is the way Nita has thrown the hurts and sorrows 
into the discard of forgotten 


and tears of all her life 


things. And, traitor to her sex, she leaves 
them there. 

How I worshiped and served her from that 
day on! Always afraid of her and yet not 
afraid, because | learned that she wouldn't 
hurt unless hurt first. I followed her in and 
out of mischief, like an adoring subject fol 
lows his queen. 

For the first eight years of our schooling 


we were tutored together through an 
arrangement made by our families for 


economy's sake. She told me when to study 
and what, and I never questioned why. The 
first year we were separated, and she went 
to one school while I went to another, | 
made absolutely no progress with my studies 
No one could understand it at first. Then 
they decided that it was because she wasn’t 
about, to tell me what and when to study. 
I had a mind of my own—a stubborn one, 
too—but she could handle me when every- 
one else had failed 


UR first serious break came when we 

were fourteen. We were at dancing 
school—our third lesson, I think. I| was 
doing an old-fashioned schottische with Nita. 
Grace is hardly a word that can be applied 
to the average boy of fourteen, and | was 
no exception to the general rule. 1 took two 
steps south as Nita started north. My hand 
in some manner caught in her dress and 
nearly pulled half of it from about her. 

Those brown eyes shot fire! As she took 
a step in my direction the dress sagged per- 
ceptively. She hesitated while I stood there 
wide-eyed, trying mutely to say that 1 was 
sorry. Her shoulders and cheeks became a 
bright red. Tears came to her eyes and she 
rushed into the girls dressing-room amidst 
the laughs of our crowd. 

For four days | suffered, while she re 
fused to so much as glance in my direction. 
I might as well have been an unseen ghost 
stalking by her. Then one day she turned 
her head toward me as I passed. That 
grin! And IJ became her captive again. 

When we were both twenty no one ever 
thought of seeing Nita go anywhere without 
me, or me without her. It was just taken 
for granted among all our friends. We just 
belonged to each other: sort of twin birches 
that have grown up side by side. 


E HAD it all planned long before we 
got through high school that Nita 
would go to Barnard and | would go to 
Columbia, so that we wouldn't have to be 
separated. And we did for a year 
Until 1916. My people were of French 
descent and they felt the war. It wasn't just 
a detached war to them. They had cousins 
who gave their lives and the lives of their 
children. America was their country, but 
their hearts bled with France, for France 
It got under my skin, too. Nita and | began to talk 
about it more and more. Then one night—it was in the 
fall of 1916, and the Germans were falling back from 
the Argonne to the Oureq to burrow in before they 
started another offensive after the Marne, leaving the 
sons of my grandfather’s France to try to stem the 
tide that would come—Nita took my hand and held it 
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close against her cheek. In a moment | felt a tear run 
across my hand—and then another. 

| tried to comfort-her, tried to take her in my arms, 
but she pushed me away and said, half-sobbing, “It’s 
your soul, Phil—whether it will live or die. I’ve known 
all the time you'd have to go—that you wanted to go; 
that only our love held you———" 

For a moment her sobs choked her and she clung close 
to me. Tears! Just a woman's tears, but they scalded 
my hands and my cheeks, for they were tears of blood 
that Nita cried that mght! 

“Yes, dear, I've known, too,” I said. “But I’ve been 
waiting for you to tell me. | knew you would—my 
Nita.” 

Two boarded a steamer hound for 


weeks later | 


France, going toward what | believed was my bit for 
the world. But my heart stayed clasped tightly between 
the hands of my Nita as she pressed them to her breast 
as though something within her soul pained more than 
she could bear. 

For the first three months in France | worked with 
an American ambulance section. But the more I saw 
of the splendor of the fight the French were making, the 
more | felt that I should be out in front fighting. A 
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few Americans had gone in the French air service and 
it was there that I finally placed my application. Three 
weeks later I was sent to the aviation depot at Dijon and 
given a uniform and equipment. Then to Pau, where 
1 was taught to fly. After receiving my training in a 
Spad, the fastest plane in the French service and used 
only for actual pursuit or fighting service, | was sent to 
join the now famous LaFayette Escadrille, officially 
known as “124.” 


T WAS all like a dream, and even today it seems a 
long nightmare. Little things stand out—the terrible 
long nights, seeing Nita’s eyes beckoriing, feeling the 
touch of her hand and her lips. And something within 
me kept saving that | would never know the happiness 


of a life with her. 1 drank to drown the 
awful yearning that held me, but I never 
so much as touched the hand of a woman. 
Then one morning, just before the break 

of dawn, a French orderly called into my 
ear, “C'est heure. monsieur.”” While slipping into my 
fur-lined shoes and combination, I sipped a cup of coffee. 
Then I felt in my pocket for Nita’s ring, the luck charm 
she had given me. A little cold chill went through me 
as | found the pocket empty. I ran my hand through 
my other pockets. Frantically, | searched about my room, 
tore my things from my trunk. I heard the mechani- 
cians test the roaring motor of my plane, then the rapid 
“tut-tut-tut’’ as they tested my machine-gun. The light 
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of the new day came hurtling through my window and | 

knew that I must take the air. charm or no charm. As 

| slipped on my hood and goggles a feeling of — 
i 


hension stole over me, and I said a little prayer to Nita; 
she smiled back at me. 

Seven minutes after giving my little bus the air I had 
climbed eight thousand feet. The sun was lighting the 
east, and to the.south the Alps jutted up through the 
clouds, glistening like icebergs in the morning sun. In 
the distance I could see the straight course of the Rhine. 
Below were enemy trenches looking like a network of 
pencil marks on brown paper. 

As I climbed there appeared puffs of white and black 
and green smoke from anti-aircraft shrapnel. One burst 
nearly under my nose, and [| shifted my course and 


We were held up 
as the happiest 
and most devoted 
couple known... 
Nita wasa perfect 
hostess. 


climbed another thousand feet going through a solid layer 
of clouds. Above was the bright sun and the blue sky ; 
below a billowing sea of white. 

Only the roar of my motor broke the awful stillness. 
As I worked into a hole through the clouds, three planes 
with the black Maltese cross of the Germans on their 
wings came into view. Turning my plane, like a fish 
going back to water, I plunged in irregular curves and 
circles at an angle so steep that I seemed to be standing 
in the forepart of my fuselage. The rapid “tut-tut-tut” 
of a machine-gun came to my ears. I circled and plunged 
again to get out of range, and then swept upward. I 
pressed the release on my machine-gun as a German 
plane came over my sights. In the fraction of a second 
I saw the pilot crumble, the observer falling face down 


across the cockpit. Their wings seemed to almost leave 
the plane as it started on its dizzy circles earthward in 
flames. A feeling of cold nausea stole over me. Then 
an explosive bullet detonated on my windshield and tore 
a gash in my cheek. The blood blinded me and | tried to 
get away with a vertical dive. My machine went into a 
corkscrew and swung over on its back, its white belly 
turned upward. Before I could straighten out they dove 
on me from opposite sides riddling my plane and sever- 
ing an elevating plane. 

Nita’s brown eyes smiled into mine as | fell earthward, 
trying desperately to regain control. Finally I felt my 
ailerons quiver and take; then | slanted downward and 
crossed the trenches at six hundred feet to take a ground 
fire that left a burning, searing pain through my left side. 
But I landed on a meadow just behind the firing line, 
where they lifted me from my junked plane and took 
me to a field hospital, too weak from loss of blood to 
stand. 

In another month I was discharged from the French 
service and invalided home. Nita met me at the pier and 
the other part of me lived again. It was just as though 
one half of me had been dead from the day I left her, 
and had now come back to life. None but those who 
went to France and came back alive to the ones they loved 
can know what those first few minutes meant when I 
found myself in her arms again; I was hardly aware of 
the others who gazed at us. My mother, my family, my 
home, they all counted. But Nita was a part of me. 


HREE weeks later we were married. Oh, the 

wonder of those first few months. I scarcely dared 
touch her, lest she fly away or vanish, for she seemed 
like some fairy princess to me. 

We took a little apartment in the Greenwich Village 
section of New York—just two rooms and a little closet 
where there was a cupboard and a place to attach an 
electric stove to cook our meals when we wished. A 
little brick fireplace with brass andirons in front of 
which we placed a lazy old divan; little lamps with 
gloriously colored shades that Nita made herself; a 
breakfast table that folded up. 

At night we would sit before the fire and I would 
tell her how my heart had yearned for her while I had 
been in France, and she would make the tears come to 
my eyes and little thrills play through me with her funny 
little stories of how she talked to me and prayed for me 
while she waited. And then she would shudder, and put 
her face down close against my coat, and in a moment 
look up into my eyes; there would be a tear trickling 
down her cheek. 

Because of my flying experience in France, I managed 
to get a position on the staff of an aeroplane company 
that was making planes for the government. My work 
took me to the various government flying fields all over 
the United States, and while I was gone on these trips 
Nita drove an ambulance and knit size ten socks for 
soldiers with size twelve feet. 


NE evening when Nita and I were coming out of an 
uptown hotel, I felt a hand on my shoulder. Turn- 
ing, I looked into the beaming face of Dave Rathbun, an 
American who had been in my Escadrille. He had 
transferred to the United States service and was an 
instructor at an aviation field on Long Island. We nearly 
blocked traffic as we slapped one another on the back and 
said over and over, “Well, I'll be damned!” Of course 
he went to dinner with us, and then we went with him 
to meet a girl named Elsie, and then we all went to the 
theatre and celebrated until the small hours of the 
morning. 
The next day I had to go west, so I didn’t see Dave 
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again for three or four weeks—or his girl, Elsie. 
Qn the seventh of November, 1918, | was inspecting 
some planes in the middle West. Suddenly all the avail- 
able whistles in the world began to blow, and all the 
people who weren't already crazy threw everything to the 
winds, including discretion, and in some instances their 
clothes, and joined in the general celebration. 


HEN | got back to my hotel I found a telegram 
awaiting me. it was from Nita. Steadying myself 
ayainst a dresser in my room, amidst the howls and songs 
of the mad bunch of officers who were with me, | read: 


DAVE AND ELSIE AND 


PLEASE HURRY HOME, DEAREST, 
I ARE CELEBRATING AND WON’T STOP UNTIL YOU 
JOIN Us. ALL MY LOVE. NLTA, 


| managed to get there in time for the second and real 
armistice declaration, and we proceeded to celebrate all 


over again. Nita made me put on my old French uni- 


giggle caught my ear first and | began trying to say 


funny things and then waiting to hear her laugh. Then 
| happened to look squarely into her eves when we were 
fussing over a cook-book and saw how dark and clear 
and sort of twinkly they were. My gaze went to her 
cheeks and the clear bluish whiteness of her temples— 
then | caught myself, and turned confusedly back to the 
cook-book 

As we stood there I felt something more powerful 
than myself drawing me toward her. My _ shoulder 
touched hers and | almost let my hand slip down to 
cover hers. 

Then | caught myself and went into the living-room, 
swearing under my breath, as Dave drove up at the front 
gate. | helped him in with the packages and then went 
upstairs alone. | wanted to think. Was | one of the 
sort who couldn’t get a step away from his wife without 
being a rotter? A million thoughts rushed through my 
head, and through it all there seemed to be a sort of 


form, and with Dave I managed to collect about a elusive vision of Elsie’s girlish face, and behind that 

thousand kisses from strange another face with brown eyes 

girls, while Nita smiled with the sparkle gone from 

proudly upon me. But then. 

didn't care for their kisses \fter a while | went.down- 
When I arrived and saw the stairs and we had a merry 


Just the touch of Nita’s hand 
was worth a hundred thou- 
sand of their lips. 

As the country began to 
greet its returning heroes, and 
those heroes who lost faith in 
the promises that had been 
made them; and the wounded 
lost faith in all mankind; and 
the flappers and youths lost 
faith in all established tradi- 
tions, the country began to 
squirm and worry with unrest. 

We took a house in the 
suburbs the next summer be- 
cause | needed to be out in the 
country, and because Dad had 
given me an interest. in his 


couldn’t resist 


caught! They 


trees. 


business and | had more 
money 
Dave Rathbun and _his 


hancee, Elsie Macon, were our 
guests nearly every week-end. 


beauty of the little monoplane, I 
its 
strapped myself in, they spun the 
propeller, the switch clicked, —she 
kicked out the 
blocks, the pilot “gave her the 
gun,” and we went skimming 
over the ground, taking the air 
with the speed of a bullet. 


Ahead of us was a grove of 
Confident that the pilot 
would swing to the right, and not 
realizing our terrific speed, we 
struck the topmost branches before 
I had time to be alarmed— 


week-end, but | had to be con- 
stantly on my guard. 

Monday morning when 
Dave and | went into town, 
Elsie stayed there at the houce 
to greet Nita when she came 
home. And before we climbed 
into my car to go to the station 
Elsie kissed Dave good-by. | 
watched them, and when he 
dropped his arms ,from about 
her she saw me watching and 
came over to me with a coax- 
ing, wistful smile and put her 
lips up to mine. They were 
warm and full of life; | could 
feel them all the way to my 
office. Dave chided me for 
being done up after the easy, 
lazy week-end we had spent. 

That was the beginning. 
After a while I began to meet 


So I 


lure. 


Our house seemed to be a 

place of joy to all the old 

crowd we had known, because they said it was the one 
happy homestead in all America. We were held up as the 
happiest and most devoted couple known, as the war- 
time marriages all about ‘us began to dissolve. 

True, our parties were sometimes a little wild, but 
they were decent in every phase of the word; no one 
ever tried to overstep the unwritten rules and regulations 
that exist. 

Nita was a perfect hostess; she enjoyed having the 
house loaded with people. So did I, but when they had 
gone after a week-end we were always glad. It left us 
alone with our dreams and our little worlds of make- 
believe and of reality. 

Along toward the last of the summer Nita spent a 
couple of weeks with some friends at the seashore. -! 
stayed with Dave in New York, except over the week- 
end, when he and Elsie and I went out to my house to 
get a breath of air 

Saturday morning Dave took my car and drove down 
town to get a number of things for the house. While 
he was gone, Elsie and | fussed about the kitchen getting 
things in shape. I think that was the first time I ever 
really noticed Elsie. Her girlish laugh that ended in a 


Elsie in town for luncheon. 
She drew me. and | couldn't 
help following. But | couldn’t stand having her speak of 
Dave or Nita. She soon saw how it affected me, and 
never brought their names into our conversation 


HEN one night | stayed in town for dinner, be- 

cause Nita had an engagement—|! didn’t know with 
whom, but we had an agreement that each would do as 
he pleased with no accounting to the other. So | 
phoned Elsie and asked her to have dinner with me. We 
went up on the roof of a large hotel. There was an 
orchestra, playing light stirring music, and soft lights 
The cool, gentle breezes blowing up from the river blew 
strands of Elsie’s blonde hair across her cheek like a 
caress. Her eyes twinkled into mine and my hand crept 
across the table and touched hers: it was like the first 
plunge in the icy waters of springtime. | devoured her 
with my eyes oblivious of the stares of the people 
about us. 

After a while Nita flashed through my mind and 
struck me a blow in the face. I said we had better go, 
and we took a horse cab up Fifth Avenue, through the 
park, and over to her mother’s apartment on Riverside 
Drive. Then—fools!—-not content. [Turn te pege 74} 
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Without answering me, 
he quickly broke it ove: 
his knee. 


lhis Seems a Little 
Queer —In Fact It 
Is Queer. But 
Life Has Its 
Problems 

b for Everyone. 
It Serves to 

Stress the 

Meaning of 

the Phrase— 


Way 


the pride with which we stood in the doors of the church 
and posed for a photograph; the radiance and joy of 
youth in spite of squalor and threatening poverty; the 
buoyancy of love and hope opposed to dismal dreariness. 

After that I see the bitter struggle of everyday reality. 
Then a passing glimpse of the Goddess of Love, in Broad- 


OEL is coming to me tomorrow—Joel, large, sturdy, 
handsome, with a broad face of sturdy frankness 
that speaks of life, clean life, and joy in the living 

of it. He is coming half way across the continent in 
order to spend tomorrow with me in New York, ob- 
viously to celebrate my birthday; actually to try to quell 
for the moment the pain of an aching heart filled with 
longing for something that can never be. Tomorrow is 
not only another milestone in the uncertain road toward 
Destiny, but it has a second and deeper meaning: it is 
my wedding anniversary, the day that brought me love, 
the greatest ecstacy and the deepest sorrow of my life. 
And Joel is my son. 

My anniversary! A glance at a small but well-kept 
picture on my mantel, and what recollections the old 
tintype brings to me! I can see the simple bridal party 
in a poor church in the tenement district of New York; 


way’s finest silks and richest satins. I thought that must 
always be her garb—and that was my undoing. 
Twenty-five years ago I met Herman in a tailor shop 
in the tenement district of lower Second Avenue, New 
York City. I had taken a pair of my brother's trousers 
to be sewed, for they had been torn too badly for my 
industrious and overworked mother to sew again. How 
often had she sewed them already! Nevertheless, | 
picked up the shapeless things, skipped down the slovenly 
street, entered the dingy shop a block and a half from 
home, light-hearted and youthful, and flung the trousers 
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on the counter. I was sixteen then—and of Spanish type. 
\ rather good-looking youth came forward. Though 
| could hardly say that | was acquainted with him, yet 
he was not entirely new to me. | had seen him once or 
twice before, in the dark shadows of the gas-lighted shop 
stuck away in-an ancient red brick buil ling. He had 
pleasant rounded features, was of medium height, and 
though entirely unobtrusive, he seemed to have an in- 
dividual air about him. He was of that kind that makes 
an impression without saying anything, by merely coming 
forward blandly and looking at me while his eyes asked 
the question, “What can I do for you? W hat will you 
have today?” thought he 
was strangely misfit in his 


old newspapers. There were no other customers in. 

“Well, shall I go ahead?” his eyes asked me. I felt 
thrilled. Then I nodded, and left in confusion, awaiting 
the next day when I should have to call again, for | 
immediately decided that no other member of our numer- 
ous family should have that honor. I must see Herman’s 
blue eyes once more. 

The next day Herman's voice spoke. “Are they all 
right ?”’ he said, in a soft mellow tone as listless as his 
eyes and just as fascinating. 

“Yes,” I replied, with a fluttering girlish heart that 
quivered under a cheap, home-made dress. 

“Where do you live?” he 
said. “I’ve seen you around 


tailor shop surroundings. 

In the half-light of the 
cramped and musty place, 
strewn with odd scraps of 
cloth and bits of thread, and 
smelling of a leaky gas iron, 
his smiling, speechless features 
were enhanced. I was quite 
startled, for a moment later 
I found myself staring as 
frankly at him as he at me, 
the trousers a forgotten ques- 
tion. Then I “came to” with 
a startled “Oh!” and picked 
up the rag from the counter. 
As he looked at the delapidated 
trousers his countenance fell. 
Once more he looked at me 
and his eyes seemed to say; 
“You can't do anything with 
those. They're too far gone.” 


| Ba, UNDERSTOOD his eyes 

explamed that some- 
thing ager ym have to be done 
nevertheless. He could see 
from my simple, over-ironed 
house-apron that my parents, 
like everyone else in the neigh- 


My anniversary! 
tions the old tintype brings to me! 
I can sec the simple bridal party 
a poor church in the tenement districi 


a lot.” 

I was thrilled to think that 
he had noticed me more than 
I had noticed him. I told him 
where I lived, and he. con- 
cluded the conversation by say- 
ing that he hoped we might 
see each other again, “often.” 
Then his eyes told me thathe 
had to go back to his plodding 
work of patching, ripping. 
sewing and cutting, mostly old 
clothes long past the pale of 
respectability except in the 
crowded confines of the teem- 
ing tenements. 

I left the store almost sing- 
ing. Herman's eyes fascinated 

e; his voice hypnotized me. 
I knew I was in love. From 
the way Herman said that he 
hoped we might see each other 
“often” I knew that he loved 
me too. We did see each other 
often after that and I soon 
learned I had not guessed 
wrongly. 


What recollec- 


VEN in the tenements, love 


borhood. were poor, and ex- of New York . the pride with which may Tun a tumultuous 
plained that he must do the we stood in the doors of the church course, though hampered by 
best he could. He said the and posed for a_ photograph; the narrow, crowded streets filled 
charge- would be thirty-five radiance and joy of youth in spite of with bawling children, and 
cents. I hesitated. My mother squalor and threatening poverty; the crashing with the noise of 
said not to spend over a quar- buoyancy of love and hope opposed traffic and business. We took 


ter, that it wasn’t worth any 
more. Since that would have 
to be the charge, I knew it 
would be all right after a little 
arguing at home, but, under 
the spell of Herman’s sleepy, 
yet penetrating eyes, | said | 
must first go back again to see 
if his price would be all right. 


Broadway's 


to dismal dreariness. 


After that I see the bitter struggle 
of everyday reality. 
glimpse of the Goddess of Love, in 
finest silks. 
that must always be 
that was my undoing. 


walks and elevated rides, and 
sat on the benches in the quiet- 
ness of Battery Park. It was 
nice to watch the ships go 
twinkling across the watery 
carpet of the harbor after 
dusk. In a few months we 
were engaged, with the inten- 
tion of marrying before the 


Then a passing 


I thought 
her garb—and 


I had even determined to take 
the extra dime from what little 
savings | had hidden away, if I found it necessary. 
10 | went out into the noisy street again, where the 
elevated constantly rumbled overhead. Our little flat on 
the third floor was directly opposite its tracks, so close 
to them that I often felt that I could jump across from 
our window. I walked toward home and back again 
slowly, wondering why I had spoken as | did. It was all 
very strange to me. I knew very little of love. Yet | 
knew, down deep, that it must be that. 
[ found my way back to the rickety old shop, and 
once more Herman with his smiling, round face and 
sleepy. listless eves approached the counter littered with 


year was up. I was supremely 
happy. 

Then I began to think. Though I was brought up in 
the poorest circumstances—my parents a ‘few years 
before had immigrated to this country—a public schoo! 
education was opening my eyes to see the limitations of 
my present mode of life and unhealthy, cramped sur- 
roundings. It made me wide awake to progress and 
American ideas. I was still very young, but I knew that 
I wanted something bigger, better, finer, than the crowded 
five-story tenements of lower Second Avenue. How | 
would get that something J did not know. 

I wondered if Herman would be the means to that 
end. In my vague childish way | hoped so. J was too 
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young to doubt it, and my early proposed marriage was 
not unwelcome news to my mother and father, who were 
both hard-pressed to meet our little monthly rent, and 
hills for food and clothes for six other children. So | 
would have had but little opportunity to change my an- 
nounced intentions had | later wanted to. 

However, the following thoughts came to mind. 
Hlerman was only a tailor’s helper; he did not even own 
the dingy little shop he was working in. He had been 
a tailor’s helper nearly all his life, beginning as a boy 
hecause of urgent necessity of helping his father who had 
heen a tailor also and who had since died. Herman had 
heen working at the trade six years; he was twenty now, 
and had shown little advancement, if any. When I asked 
him how much he was making he said thirteen dollars 
i. week. In those days that sum was many times bigger 
than it sounds today. Two people could get along on 
that, in the tenements. Herman said he would work 
hard and make more soon. 


| wondered why he had never progressed turther 
already, owned a shop of his own after six years’ time. 
| was afraid to ask the question directly, afraid of 
offending him, yet I felt that | must know, and so | finally 
spoke my mind. When I did, Herman looked surprised. 
His dreamy eyes opened a little wider. To me it seemed 
as if the thought of bigger things had never before 
struck him. He answered that times were always hard 
and work was scarce, but that he would branch out some 
day. He was sure he would—when the time came. 


| HOPED that this expressed ambition would really 
arrive and that Herman would soon be more than 
just a tailor’s helper. Of course he would rise and be 
successful. We were both young and much in love, so 
nothing else mattered. [ liked his sleepy eyes, his 
musical, drawling voice with its listless fascination. | 
loved him for what he was. 

When | turned seventeen we were married. The wed- 
ding was extremely simple. There was no expensive 
gown of trailing lace, and we could not, of course, afford 
a honeymoon. So, after a hearty and happy meal in my 
family’s crowded flat, the festivities were 
practically concluded and Herman went 
back to work the next morning. Life 
showed little kindness to us in those days. 

By diligent saving, and by living in 
room, we finally scraped to- 
gether enough to move 
into a_ little better 
neighborhood uptown, 
where Herman got a 
position with a higher 
class tailor at a raise 
of a dollar a week. 
He said he would do 
better soon. But the 
rent of our new apart- 
ment was higher, and 
when that and our 
food was paid for 
there was little left. 
There was great need 
of an increase in sal- 
ary. The months went 
by. It did not come. 

In a short time our 
first baby came. This 
brought real hardships 
to us. Babies seem to 
have a habit of com- 
ing most regularly in 
the homes of the poor- 
est people, and we 
were still very poor. 
Herman very 
proud, but still sad. 
In his helpless state of 
failing to provide 
better for us, he al- 
most cried in his soft 
and listless way. But 
we managed, one way 
or another, and finally 
moved back to Second 
Avenue where the 
money would go far- 
ther. The baby got 
along nicely. 

When I had recov- 
ered my good health 
again, I realized that 
|Turn to page 
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A PROBLEM STORY 


Did You Ever Have 
to Choose Between 
Marriage and Mother? 


11) you ever make yourself an unpaid servant to 

the rest of your family, until they all took it for 

granted that that was your place in life, and just 
naturally expected you to keep on being that ? 

Did you ever devote yourself to the care of your 
mother or your father to such an extent that when your 
time came to be married you were expected to say “No” 
to your praspective husband, and to tell him that family 
ties would not let you ? 

Did you ever have to choose between marriage and 
“Mother ?” 

What are you going to do when your love for your 
mother clashes with your love for the man who is to 
become, or wants to become, your husband ? 

Sometimes you can fight tyranny—if you just have 
enough spunk. But when it is a case of this family love 
stuff, how are you going to fight it without being 
undutiful ? 

()f course it is all right for your sisters and brothers 
to marry or to leave home to pursue their chosen work, 
and go each his own way. But if you even suggest doing 
so yourself, after having made yourself the willing slave 
of the family while the younger children were growing 
up—well, how selfish! How inconsiderate and undutiful ! 
\nd—what's to hecome of Mother? The others can 
have sweethearts and go to parties, but—well, someone 
has to stay with Mother, even if only to keep her com- 
And of course that means you, if you are kind- 

()r at least, in my own case, it meant me. 


pany ! 
hearted 


Being the oldest girl in a family of five girls and two 
boys, 1t was naturally expected of me to help take care 
of the younger ones from the time that | was six or seven 
()h, it seems as long as | can remember back. 
A family like that, supposed to 


years old 
There ts no use talking. 


be the ideal size, means an enormous amount of work 
for someone, and of course it is too much for Mother. 
And it is really necessary, when the children are small, 
for the oldest girl to do a part of the work. That is all 
right, or it was all right, and of course | was willing and 
glad to do it. One does like, though, to have the fact 
recognized. 


E WERE a very clanny family, and | loved my 
little brothers and sisters, just as I loved my father 
and my mother. Besides, at first it was interesting. In 
the way that any little girl feels important when she 
first dries the dishes or sweeps the floor or does any of 
the work of the grown-ups, so I felt pride in learning and 
doing so many of the things around the house. | have 
always been very fastidious, with a perfect passion for 
cleanliness, I could never bear to have my hands sticky 
or greasy from food. I could not stand spots on the 
table-cloth, or dirt on the floor. And the way it worked 
out was that | was always scrubbing and polishing. And 
my mother was amused and delighted. I was always 
washing the hands and faces of my little brothers and 
sisters, and I would even bring the little tots of the 
neighbors into our house, and wipe their noses and scrub 
their dirty little hands and faces for them. “Little 
mother,” they used to call me. Well, that was me, all 
right. 
As | grew older and more competent, so that I lent 
a hand in the cooking and even in the sewing, I took 
more pride in doing these things. It was a great relief to 
my mother; she liked my ambition and intelligence, and 
she praised me for my help. Of course it was not her 
idea by this praise to make me all the more a slave to 
the family, but it had that effect just the same. And let 
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me tell you that a willing girl of exght or ten years is 
capable of doing most of the things around the house, 
except the heavy work such as washing, shaking rugs and 


like that. Most housework is child's play, anyway. I 
don’t mean that it is not drudgery, or that it will not tire 
a woman out if she does too much of it. I mean that the 
demands upon the mind do not require a full grown 
intelligence. The mind of a child of ten is fully capable 
of doing most of the tasks about the house. But brains 
are needed in managing the house, I can tell you, and 
of course Mother did that. However, in time my brothers 
and sisters came not only to depend upon me for help 
hut to expect it of me, as if that were my natural func- 
tion in life. 

When I was fifteen even the baby was about ready to 
start to school; in fact, the two youngest started at the 
same time. That meant that, besides myself, there were 
six of them to get dressed and breakfasted and on their 
way each morning. You will never know how much 
hustling it takes to get a bunch like that off to school 

every morning—unless you have been through it. By 
now some of the older ones might have helped, in the 
same way that I helped, if they had wanted to. But they 
had always depended upon me. They just leaned upon 
Mother and myself, and could not even be depended upon 
to get themselves ready. Mother and | still had to brush 
their hair for them, see that they all had their breakfasts, 
make sure that they had clean handkerchiefs, that they 
put on rubbers on rainy days, and ask if they still had 
them when they came home—and all that. 

But under this pressure | was unable to get myself 
ready for school in time, and I found myself rushing 
nervously, and still being late repeatedly. Then about 
this time Mother's health became so wretched that I had 


Jim flushed as 


speak at once: 
‘Hey, Brother 


And then / 
told Jim how it 
happened 


to stay home to help her so Gften that it was not practical 
even to try to go to school any more. With a heavy heart 
| brought my things home from school one day and took 
my place permanently as the family’s unpaid servant 
Understand, | did this willingly and without resentment, 
just because it needed to be done. There was no other 
way. Mother was sorry. She said that perhaps next 
year she would be better and the other children would be 
older and could help, and would not need so much help, 
and then | could go back and finish school. And so | 
looked forward to going back to school and to the honor 
of graduating from high school. 


MIGHT say that my education was not wholly 

neglected, because | managed to do a little reading 
I did not have much time, though, and sometimes | was 
too tired to read when I had the chance, but in the years 
] managed to find some good books. And | looked for 
ward to going back to school. Unfortunately, that priv: 
lege never did hecome mine. 

Life is just one thing after another. That following 
summer, as if Mother did not have family enough as it 
was, she again went through the perilous crisis of mother 
hood. But this time, | am sorry to say, it was with more 
tragic results. A prominent specialist was called in to 
assist, but the baby was horn dead and Mother was a near 
invalid from that time on. That, of course, meant the 
end of school for me, and even of any hopes for it, since 
| was now well established in my job as chief cook and 
bottle-washer. [ can see now that Florence and Cora 
might have taken turns in staying home a year, to let me 
finish school, but that never occurred to anyone, not even 
to myself. 

Of course some of the others 
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Hate 


ln “solitary” one 
loses all track 

of the days, let 
alone the hours 
and minutes. 

But over and 
over my brain 
kept repeating: 
“Be patient... 
Wait... Some 
day you ll be 


free 


then 


HE deadening silence was broken suddenly by the 
echo of five dull and muffled strokes upon the bell 
in the prison tower. In two—three hours at most 

the blistering heat, which had made my cell an inferno 
since sun-up, must give way to the breeze which night 
always coaxed from the river. Thank God, the accursed 
day was drawing to a close. 

lhe sweat slithered down my torehead into my smart- 
ing eyes, blinding me.. Shakily, | pulled myself from 

my cot and staggered to the barred door, hoping for a 

breath of cooler air from the slit of a window beyond. 

With an oath I beat my clenched hands against the 
steel in rebellion. | would have given ten years of my 
life at that moment if my fingers Kad been within reach 
of the throat of the one whose treachery had caged me 


& 


The woman broke the spell. 


0) 


With a flashing, wondering iook at me, 


like a wild beast. Then gasping, half crazed by my 
helplessness, | again sank upon my bed. 

How long I sat, my fevered face between my hands, 
staring at the heat waves which still danced up and down 
from the floor, | did not know. In “solitary’’ one loses 
all track of days, let alone the hours and the minutes. 
But over and over my brain kept repeating ; “Be patient 

Wait Some day youll be free . \nd 


then- 

Finally a sound roused me from my stupor. There 
was a clang of. bars, the rasping of a key in the corridor 
lock, a shuffling upon the cement. They were bringing 
my supper. I came to my feet expectantly. Yes, as the 
footsteps drew nearer [ could hear it—the tinkle of ice. 
Trembling fingers passed across my parched lips. 
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she grasped Benson by the arm and led him stumbling to the cart. 


The door of my cell swung wide. | did not look at Jim 
Macklam, the guard. His taunting, derisive smile always 
goaded me to frenzy. It was beyond him my gaze was 
focused, upon Old Jim, the red-jowled, white-haired 
trusty who bore the tray. But I did not notice the food ; 
only the sweating pewter pitcher, with bits of ice floating 
at the top 

Eagerly | reached for it. But Macklam. shoved me 
away. “Don’t. be a damned fool,” he roared. “if you 
swallow that now it'll kill you. Eat something first.” 

“To hell with the food,” I gasped; “it’s the water | 
want.” | made another try for the pitcher, only to be 
hurled back and firmly held. 

“Listen you.” Dully | realized Jim was speaking 


again’ “Hold that rotten temper of yours. It got you 


into solitary, and it'll send that drink 
out of here if you don't behave.”’ 

I lacked the strength to resist. But 
I looked over the guard’s shoulder to 
where the trusty hung against the 
wall. His face seemed to have turned 
the color of a thing dead, his lips 
twitched. Then he caught my look. 
He placed a finger over his lips, shook 
his head and pointed to the tray. 

Ina flash my brain cleared. Prison 
instinct enabled me to read his mes- 
sage. But Macklam’s suspicions 
must not be aroused. So, pretending 
to give way grudgingly, | drew my- 
self from his grasp with: “You're 
right, Jim. (Guess the heat drove me 
crazy. I'll be good. Not a drop, | 
promise, until I've eaten something.” 


LL right,” he nodded, motioning 

Joe to place the tray upon my 
stool. “Your word’s the one good 
thing about you, Carlton. I'll trust you. 
Take your time and nurse the water. 
We won't be back till morning.” 

Like a man numbed with dope | 
sat crouching. The tray was within 
reach, but I didn’t move. I sensed 
rather than heard the clang of my cell 
lock, the sluff of retreating footsteps, 
other sounds. Then silence again. 

Ice? Water? I had forgotten both. 
It was the other thing which old Joe’s 
gesture had told me was upon the 
tray which clutched and held me. 
There was a message from the outer 
world. I+krewit. Some word smug- 
gled to me by the “grapevine.” In 
an agony of suspense | cowered. 
Would the news be good or would it 
add further to the hell of my im- 
prisonment ? 

At last curiosity conquered. With 
twitching fingers I reached beneath 
the plates, the cup, the pitcher. 
Nothing! Then I tumbled the stack 
of buttered bread slices. Yes, there 
it was, between the lower two. A bit 
of folded paper which had made 
its way through to me in this isolated 
dungeon. 

With a miser’s grasp I seized my 
find. I staggered to the door, bent 
low where daylight still filtered 
through, spread the tiny sheet and 
read : 

Have sold the mine. One hundred grand. ‘Your half 
deposited in your own nam in the National City, New 


York. Am making for Europe. Good-by and good luck. 
Connor 


Three times I went over the scrawl before | com- 
prehended fully. Good, old, square pal. A _ thief, 
perhaps, but he hadn’t forgotten me or his pledge. 
Fifty thousand dollars to be mine for the mere 
scratch of a pen! Fifty thousand dollars with which 
to run to earth the one who had sent me to this living 
hell! At last—but my laugh of triumph died in 
my throat. Misconduct had robbed me of my good 
behavior. Instead of being free in a month, two more 
vears of prison stretched before me. Fury gripped. | 
drove my fist against my forehead again and again. “You 
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idiot ; you mad, mad fool,”’ I shrieked. Then something 
seemed to snap within my brain. I sprawled upon the 
floor, my face twitching, my body shaking from head to 
foot. A rushing torrent pounded in my ears—then all 
went black. 

\ll was pitch dark when I regained consciousness. 
lhe fever was gone. My fingers still clutched the bit 
of paper from Connor. I pushed it inside my shoe, then 
located the pitcher. The water refreshed me, though the 
chill was gone. Next I ate, slowly, forcing all other 
thoughts temporarily from my mind. 


“T° HIRST and hunger satisfied, | pulled myself to my 

cot, hoping to obtain needed rest before considering 
the mighty problem which faced me. But sleep would not 
come. And, as I lay there staring into nothingness, | 
could not keep my thoughts from my black yesterdays, 
which, like a hideous panorama, passed before me in 
review 

Real love I never had known. My mother gave her 
life to bring me into the world. My father, a cold, 
hard business man, who had battled his way from 
poverty to a post as the controlling business and 
financial power in the New England city which was 
our home, was too occupied for the duties of parent- 
| was turned over to servants for 
rearing—to have my body kept well and 
strong; to be schooled. Apparently his 
only interest in me lay in the future. 
When I had reached a sufficient age to 
shoulder the burden of business, he 
planned to place me in one of his fac- 
tories. I was to be taught from the 
ground, that I might 
take over his interests 
when he passed on. 

His calculating mind 
schemed ever further. 
He had earned every 
collar he possessed. I 
would have to do the 
same. So, from small 
hovhood, | was com- 
pelled to perform 
some service, at home 
or in. his office, for 
a meagre of 
spending-money. The @ 
situation embittered 
me. He was far 
wealthier than the 
fathers of my _ play- 
mates, yet I could 
share in few of their 
pleasures. And I was 
the shabbiest dressed 
among them. 

When I was 
eighteen [ was 
permitted to attend 
college. But only 
on condition that 
| worked to pay part 
of my way. I ac- 
cepted the challenge, 
and held to my pur- 
pose for three years 
Then the country was 
swept by panic. (Great 
tinancial houses crashed. Fac- 
tories by the thousands closed 
their doors. My father lost 


hood 


millions. Worry brought on a stroke which sent him to 
his grave. When the wreckage of his affairs was cleared 
away, his once mighty fortune had shrunk to a few hun- 
dred thousands. They became mine by will. 

What followed was to have been expected. Possessing 
a large sum of money for the first time in my life, I lost 
my head. I left school, with New York as my destina- 
tion. Within three months I was the most conspicuous 
waster along its White Way. I drank to excess. | gambled. 
Acquaintances robbed and swindled me. But I shunned 
the women; I knew nothing of them. I feared them. 

Qf all the men I met, only the friendships of James 
Connor and Kent Benson held. Connor was a profes- 
sional gambler. Those who disliked him hinted that 
under other names he was known to the police. But he 
played fair with me, even tried to make me realize that 
I was throwing my life away. But I refused to heed the 
old man’s advice. 

Benson, tall, handsome, always immaculately groomed, 
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was different. None appeared familiar with his past, 
but many shunned him. | realized he was selfish, with 
few scruples. But still | chung to him. For he taught 
me how to live his life; the life which began at midnight 
and lasted till the dawn. He possessed but little money 
of his own. but I willingly kept him in funds—even 
shared my apartment with him. 

It was nearly two years after | began my profligate 
career that I learned from my bankers that I had about 
reached the end of my resources. This came about when 
Connor came to me to borrow $10,000. He admitted 
frankly he had been engaged in an enterprise which soon 
would set the police upon his trail, and stated he was 
about to start for the West under an alias. He wanted 
the money to purchase an interest in a mine with whose 
latent possibilities he long had been familiar. In a few 
years, he assured me, it would be worth ten times its 
current value. He promised me one-half the profits upon 
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Connie, already unfastening his shirt, turned 
wondering eyes upon me. 

I don’t understand,’’ I gasped. “‘Why 
did they shoot you?”’ 


its sale. | agreed. When | went to obtain the money 
! found | had less than $50,000 remaining. But I kept 
my pledge to Connor, accepting no bond but his word. 

Then began my greatest folly. 

| met Belle Stanton, a music hall singer; beautiful, 
sensuous, mysterious, and clever as sin itself. She had 
returned from England, whither she had gone three years 
previous, following a quarrel with Benson. He intro- 
duced us. I learned her past, but it did not matter. For 
the first time in my life | had encountered a woman | 
wanted. I refused to believe that Benson had the right 
to assert a claim upon her. I was certain | was in love ; 
hoped I could persuade her to marry me. And that, | 
felt. gave me the right to try to win her. 

She met my advances more than half way. Tor she 
had learned of my reputation as a spender, and knew 
full well the limit of Benson's resources. He was 
furious. There were quarrels between us, but no open 
break. For I still was his banker. With 
more experience | would have realized my 
danger. His kind never parted without a 
struggle with anything they wanted—par- 
ticularly a woman. Gratitude for what ! 
had done for him would count for nothing in 
the circumstances. It was inevitable that 
he should scheme to get rid of me. 

And conditions favored him. My money 
went fast to satisfy Belle’s demands. I was 
skirting the edge of impending poverty. At 
my wits’ end, I tried to be less lavish in my 
expenditures upon her. She sensed the 
truth and promptly began avoiding me. To 
Benson's queries I replied we had quarreled. 
With his cunning brain he at once began 
planning to create a situation which would 
make the breach permanent. But | never 
suspected he would stoop to deliberate 
treachery. 

One night he learned that Belle was in a 
private dining-room of a fashionable resort, 
with a wealthy Chilian. He found me in a 
gambling house, losing heavily. He told me 
of Belle’s whereabouts—jeered at me for 
permitting her to escape me. Stung to un- 
reasoning anger. 1 made for the place, Benson 
following. I rushed in upon her, striking 
wildly at her companion without explana- 
tion. She fled as he drew a revolver to 
defend himself. Benson remained at the 
open doorway. In the mad struggle which 
followed, the weapon was discharged by 
accident, dropping my antagonist at my feet 
—dead. A cry of horror went up from 
those who had been attracted by the sounds 
of combat. 


WAS too dazed to act for myself 

Benson succeeded in getting me into the 
open. + Placing me in a cab, he thrust a roll 
of bills into my hand, ordered the driver to 
rush me to the Grand Central Terminal, and 
advised me to escape while there was time. 
Two detectives arrested me as | leaped from 
the cab at the station. 

My trial was a seven days’ sensation. 
Travis, my attorney, whom | had known in 
college, saved me from a verdict of murder. 
By producing witnesses who had seen the 
Chilian and myself struggling for possession 
of the pistol, he got me off with a ten years’ 
sentence for manslaughter. Had he been 
able to produce Benson, [Turn Poge 102| 
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I Had Defied the Gods 
and the Signs 

of India. And Now I 
Would See Blood 

Before Another Dawn! 


The Conclusion 
of the Story of Superstition and 


Adventure and Sacrifice 


AS THE daughter of a British Army colonel, | 
came in close contact with the lives and super- 
stitions of the browns of India. One of these super- 
stitions is that if one looks through glass at a blood-red, 
full moon, he will see blood before dawn. At such 
barbaric ignorance I laughed—until 

The announcement in Surrey that I was going to 
marry George Carlyon, rich and of promising career, 
didn't seem to be the damper that I had expected, when 
it came to cutting off Billy Travers, also of the British 
\rmy. And I loved Billy when I became the wife of 
another man. 

tilly had been commanding a regiment in India a year 
when George was sent there to hold a responsible post. 
It was not long until Billy and I were face to face, our 
hearts the same as of old. 

It was the third night after George left for a hunting 
trip that the music of Chand, our Hindoo valet, caused 
me to glance through the window at a blood-red moon. 
That superstition! And on that same night, Billy came 
to see me. He avoided all sentimentality, and the constant 
interruptions of Chand seemed to make him uneasy. It 
was after | had dismissed Chand for the night that he 
dared to break my orders and announce, “The Sahib! 
He come back.” 

Billy had stepped into my boudoir, which had no exit, 
and | was face to face with my husband. The general 
atmosphere and a cigar stub were sufficient for him to 
know that someone occupied the adjoining room. Failing 
to make me admit it, he ordered Chand to bring in a 
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“‘Here, Chand, a little present for you . . . a fire specimen 
basket, while he walked to the mantelpiece and took down 
a crucifix. 


Y HANDS against a holy crucifix seemed sacri- 

lege enough. But it was not to be enough. 

Carlyon, my husband, towered over me, still 
insisting that I swear on the cross that there was no one 
in my boudoir. Stricken by an overwhelming fear, | 
dropped my eyes from Carlyon’s during the agony of 
hesitation which seemed to damn me more and more in 
his heart. As if fated, my gaze fell upon the basket that 
blocked the one and only way to the room where Billy 
Travers was hiding. I shuddered at the thought of the 
venomous snake coiled in that basket. 

“Come, Norah. Your last chance, or the cobra goes 
into that room. Do you swear on the crucifix the room 
is empty?” His voice was hideous, like the yelping of the 
jackais ; the cries of the flying foxes; the screeching of 
the Hindoos on an Indian night. 
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ot the cobra. Be careful; it’s the worst species. 


| had defied the gods and signs of 
India by looking through a glass at a 
blood-red, full moon. There was only 
one way now to keep myself from seeing 
blood before the dawn of another day. And that way 
lay in drawing the vengeance of my own God down 
upon me by swearing to a deliberate lie on that sacred 
emblem 


ES—yes—of course—I—I swear it! Will that 
satisfy you?” | answered, steeling myself as if certain 
a thunderbolt would strike me for my sacrilege. The 
cross clattered to the floor as I finished the last words. 
Mv hubsand bent down and replaced it on the mantel- 
piece, a strange smile upon his stern face. 
“All right, Norah,” he returned. A note of weariness 
crept into the hardness of his voice. For the first time 
{ realized how drawn and haggard he looked. “I’m 
sorry for all the dramatics, dear, but somehow my nerves 
I've had a deucedly long ride. 


are upset tonight 


Ww 


It was beastly hot in the jungle, feverishly so. 1—I’m 
tired, very tired.” 

Confidence came to me at the signs of his wilting. It 
is always like that I suppose when a woman feels that the 
man is weakening. I turned to Carlyon, putting my 
arms around him: 

“Poor old boy! You look quite done up. Your room 
is ready for you.” 

“No—not yet, somehow—lI feel too tired to sleep. 
Play me some music. Sing me something.” 

“But, it’s so late, dear, and——” 

“Do what I ask you!’”” The old note of power was in 
his tones again. I trembled at the suggestion of his 
returning strength. “Go on. J] may never ask you a 
favor again,” he ended. 

“Why, dear, what do you mean?” | asked, my own 
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oice faltering as | watched him sit down and twist his 
hands 

\ terrible strain wis overshadowing me. I felt like 
screaming. | wanted to ’e. Already my lie was searing 
its wav through my breast ‘ke a flame. Soon it would 
burst through in a red spur. Then my husband would 
now the terrible truth! Yet, the thought of Billy 
lravers, trapped in my boudoir, innocent of any real 
wrongdoing with me. spurred me on to a last stand. | 
shrugged my shoulders as if bored at having to carry 
out mv husband's demands, and went to the piano. 


| BEGAN to play, nervously ; Carlyon had the nerve to 
say my touch was exquisitely perfect. I turned at 
his words. He was pouring himself another drink, his 
eyes focused on the basket of cobra. Suddenly his hand 
snapped out, and he rang the bell. The jangle of the 
thing almost shattered my nerves. My fingers strayed 
umlessly over the keys. 

“Go on, Norah. [| feel better already. 
more. ‘That was pretty!” 

“I'm glad you like it, dear,”” | answered, hypocritically. 

Mechanically. | began to play “Plaisir d Amour.” 
Between the chords and notes | heard his footsteps. 
(jlancing over my shoulder, | discovered Carlyon stand- 
ing at the entrance of the tea-room. He was pulling 
hack the curtains. His voice reached me: 

“\h! This was always our favorite theme. Do you 
remember when we heard the gondoliers play it by moon 
light in Venice? Remember the swish of sleeping 
waters?” 

\ swishing sort of sound came to me, but it was not 
: sound of the waters of Venice. It was the cobra 


Play some 


moving in the basket. | dared not attempt an answer, 
so he went on: 

“How happy we were then! Chico's band repeated 
it at Armentieres—how we revelled in it!’ he finished, 
as the last note melted away from my frantic fingers. 

\ silence followed, broken only by the night sounds 
of India and the swishing of the cobra. Somehow the 
high sounds of night seemed vague and far away, lost 
beneath the uncoiling and coiling suggestion of the snake. 
My husband commenced speaking again: 

“One more thing, Norah. Play “The Kasmiri Song.’ 
It is so—so apropos!” 

| knew the thing by heart. Turning my back, i began 
playing again, knifed by the knowledge that Carlyon was 
only toying with me. His voice, always rich im song, 
followed my notes. 


“Pale hands, pinked tipped, like Lotus buds that float 

On those cool waters where we used to dwell, 

! would have rather felt you round my throat, 

Crushing out life——” 

Carlyon stopped abruptly with these words, taking up 
the song only after I had played another bit. Then he 
went on: 

. Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar, ‘ 

Where are you now! Who lies beneath your spell? 

Whom do you lead on Rapture's roadway, far, 

Before you agonise them in farewell?” 


LTHOUGH he stopped singing for a second time. I 
neither dared stop playing, nor turn around, untl 
a snapping noise filled the room. My heart almost 
stopped beating. Ice and fre | Turn to paye 107] 
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$1,000 Cash Prize 


EVERY MONTH 
For the Smart Set Girl on the Cover 


appear on the September issue. Hun- 

dreds of girls have submitted their photo- 
graphs for consideration, and a great deal of 
favorable comment has been made on the idea 
of choosing our covers from among our own 
readers’ pictures. 


Fe first SMART SET GIRL cover will 


And because we want to make it more than 
worth while, because we want to help everyone 
we can, we are going to give one thousand 
dollars cash 


just about as complete and attractive an offer 
as has ever been made by a magazine. 


T IS a very daring thing for Smart Set to 

do—choosing unknown girls just because 
we believe in the folks who read our magazine. 
But we are doing daring things all the time. 
And because we want to be a little more daring 
than usual we have been trying our best to 
make this contest too attractive to be over- 


looked. 


each month 
for three 
months to the Name 
girl whose 
picture is 
chosen. 


Complete address. . 
When were you born? 
Typical American type? . Spanish?... 


Weare hold- Please give: (a) Height (without hoes). 
ing hundreds 
of pictures 
now, and each 
month we will 
pick one of 
them. If your 
picture is not 


(cr Color of eves 


Dark 
(e) Complexion or 
Light 


are chosen by the artist? 


Questionnaire 


(d) Color of har. ..Bobbed? . . 


Will vour parents (or guardians) give their permicsion for Smagt Set to uve vour picture if you 


Are vou willing to cooperate with us to make this plan succeed?..... 


It is.an 
amazing op- 
portunity to 
attract the 
Where? attention of 
the theatrical 
and movie 
worlds. Some- 
one is bound 
to win fame 
and fortune 
by taking ad- 
vantage of the 
opportunity. 


French?.... Other? 


(b) Weight (lightly dressed? 


here, send it 

at once to the Art Editor, with the answers 
to the questions in the above insert. We want 
to consider everyone we can, every month. It 
isn’t just one chance; it’s one every month. 
\nd if the covers are sufficiently popular we 
may decide to extend the time. 


To have your portrait painted by Henry 
Clive is sufficient inducement, but when we add 
the opportunity of having it put on the cover 
of a great magazine where hundreds of thou- 
sands of people will examine it; when we promise 
to display it in both Chicago and in New York 
so that people may examine it, and then have 
it framed and presented to you, —it is a prize 
worth seeking. 

And to have a thousand dollars in cash given 


as a means to help you start a career if you 
want one, or a bank account if you don’t, makes 


We are going 
to do our best to help. Maybe someone from 
your town will be on the cover of Smart Set 
this year—perhaps it will be YOU, or your 
sister, or sweetheart, or daughter. 


‘THE contest will close September Ist, and 
all pictures must be in the hands of the 
Art Editor at that time. Mr. Clive and Miss 
Louella Parsons, movie editor of the New York 
American, and Howard Chandler Christy, will 
assist the editors in choosing the covers each 
month for three months—and if you give‘us 
the reception we expect, the time may be ex- 
tended. 

We are striving every month to give you 
a new feature, and I think this cover contest 
has been interesting to us all. Next month 


we will have something startling to tell you. 
—Tue Epiror. 
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“There are Weak-Kneed Women and 
Weak-Kneed Men, and There are 3 
Dominating Women and Dominating 
“And if You 
Dow t Pair them Right, the Happy 
Home Will Become a Battle-Ground.” 


Men,” Will Says. 


() MAN can ever possibly understand a woman. 
That’s what they say. 
In the main, | think it is true. And yet | have 
noticed that when a woman sets out to give a man a 
piece of her mind, she usually makes it possible for him 
to understand her very, very well 
However, | think that | have learned one or two things 
about women—and about married life. And yet, perhaps 
| am wrong. Perhaps what | have learned only applies 
to some, and is not true of women generally. Let's see 
what you think 
One reason why men cannot understand women, to 
my mind, is because of this old tradition ef the clinging 
vine. That was part of the trouble in my own married life, 
as you will see. It’s a funny thing that even while ad- 
mitting the impossibility of understanding this great 
mystery and conundrum—woman—tmen say in the same 
breath that she is a clinging vine, just as if they know 
all about her. They say she is a clinging vine, naturally 
attaching herself to the sturdy oak, and finding in that 
relationship the ideal and happy combination. Well, as 
to the happy combination-—perhaps ! 
The trouble with the theory is that 


some of these 
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“clinging vines” are altogether too sturdy to enter into 
this pretty and poetic scheme of things 

What I found out was that this sturdiness of the oak 
counts for nothing. I started out—Heaven help me !—with 
the assumption that a woman wants strength in a man 
Naturally! Because she wants protection. She wants 
a man who can provide. The more strength and ability 
he has, the better he serves as the head of a family 
And that’s why she loves him, Theoretically, yes. 

Hut the trouble is that women are different, just as 
men are different. There are clinging vines in both sexes 
There are weak-kneed women and weak-kneed men, and 
there are dominating women and dominating men. If a 
docile man marries a dominating woman, then she “wears 
the pants,” and peace prevails. If a dependent type of 
woman marries a dominating type of man, again every 
thing will go smoothly. The two become one, and he is 
that one, or she, in the other case 


UT put together in this w.k. yoke of matrimony a 
couple of sturdy oaks, two dominating spirits, and 
what do you get’ There is only one conclusion, and 
that is war, The anticipated happy home becomes a 
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The twoof them 

hit it off to- 

gether from the 
beginning. 


. hattle-ground. |, have studied life both as a lawyer and 
in ’ as a married man, analyzing many cases besides my own, 
its and the thing is as clear to me as anything that I know. 
ity ’ Another word, before I go on with my story, about 
ly this business of a woman's instinctive love of strength. 
. | found that when my attitude was that of strength, 
as | when | was the master, my wife hated me. When I was 
an weak and broken, she loved me. That sounds queer, 
ae 7 doesn't it? Isn’t that just like the so-called inconsisten- 
r . cies with which the weaker sex is charged? Wait a 
~_ moment! Did I say weaker sex? Well, which is the 
of iH weaker sex ? For one thing, women live longer than men, 
7 in the average. Census figures and life insurance figures 
is prove it. 
: Let me ask you. Did you ever notice that people get 
divorces only when they are prosperous? No, it isn't 
_ just because people have to have money in order to 
nd defray the expenses of a divorce case. It goes deeper 
than that. When a man is prosperous it means that he is 


enjoying a period of strength—and, therefore, his wife 
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cares nothing for him. All he means is a source of 
money. She doesn't care for him because he doesn't 
need her. And she doesn't need him in a personal way, 
so long as she has the comforts and luxuries of life and 
can enjoy herself as she chooses. But, did you ever 
notice, so long as he is poor and working hard, battling 
against handicaps, hardly able to secure even the neces- 
sities of life, she sticks to him, stands by him, stands up 
for him? Yes, and continues to love him. 
It has been said that when poverty comes in through 
the door, love fies out through the win- 
dow. Maybe—sometimes. But mostly 
those are the conditions in which wo- 
men stick. Loves flies out of the win- 
dow of a beautiful Rolls-Royce sedan, or 
something like that, much more quickly. 
I confess that I was always a head- 
strong type of person. As 
a boy | was always captain of 
the ball team. When I wanted 
to go swimming, or climb 
trees, or go fishing, or steal 
watermelons, that was what 
all the boys did. 
Yet, there was one stubborn 
lad who didn’t always want 


to follow my ideas. That 
was Roy Reynolds. Very 
conceited fellow. He wanted 
to decide everything. If we 


would not all do what he 
wanted to do, he would not 
play at all. Sometimes ‘he 
and I wanted to play the 
same thing, as in the marble 
season, or baseball season, 
and we would all play to- 
gether. At other times, he 
would have some idea of his 
own, and we would split. 
Some of the boys would join 
him, much to my disgust. 
But Roy lived in our town 
only a couple of years, when 
we were ten to twelve years 
old, and then his folks moved 
away. I did not see him 
again until we met in the city, 
years after I was married. 

1 married Alice Butler be- 
cause I thought she was just 
the girl I wanted. Mutual 
You bet. That was the reason for our com- 
ing together. I felt it the first time we met. I suppose 
she did, too. We just naturally took to each other and 
before we woke up we were married—through mutual 
attraction. But it developed that in so many things our 
tastes were not alike. 


attraction ? 


WILL admit that in some ways I neglected Alice. | 

was ambitious. I was determined that | was going 
to know more about my branch of law than any other 
man in the state, or in the country, perhaps. I went into 
every case exhaustively, thofoughly, partly to learn. I 
did more work on them than other lawyers would. And 
so | have been successful. But my work often kept me 
downtown evenings and Saturday afternoons, even Sun- 
days, when Alice naturally expected my companionship. 

Also, my work was a strain upon me. It left me tired. 
And because I was tired I was not the best companion 
when I did spend a little time at home. Oh, I'll admit 
that there was fault enough on my side, mostly on my 
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\lice had plenty to com- 
However, when | had a 
little time for relaxation, | wanted 
real relaxation. I didn't want a lec- 
ture on the culture of the Babylon- 
ians. I didn't want art with a capital 
“A” or any other type 
of improving my mind 
and esthetic develop- 
ment. I wanted simple, 
primitive, low-brow re- 
laxation. And thus our 
tastes did not agree. 

The result was that 
l' was always dragging 
Alice off to musical 
comedy she 
wanted to go to. the 
opera. | would take 
her with me to vaude- 
ville, which she said she 
hated, when she wanted 
to see some play by the 
Theatre Guild, or some 
high-brow bunch. She 
once got me to go and 
see something by Ibsen, 
and | went to sleep, and 
she was disgusted. That 
ended that. I preferred 
good jazz to symphony 
orthestras, but she said 
there was no good jazz. 

However, Alice nat- 
urally was crazy about 
these concerts because she was a wonderful violin player 
herself—hest player | ever heard. Finally she said that 
she had taken up the violin study again with some famous 
professor with a-big Russian name or something, and 
was going to make it a profession. I told her to go to 
it, and then forgot that she was taking it so seriously. | 
wonder if | am making clear the situation between us, 
how there was a complete clash between our tastes and 
interests. But all the time she was a lovely young woman, 
and I was proud of her. 


side, and 
plain of 


OWEVER, every ship must have its captain. You 
H cannot conceive of a ship on which every deck-hand 
does just whatever he wants to do. Someone must have 
the power of decision. And on the matrimonial bark, 
when there is a difference of opinion, someone must 
Yet, in the very nature of things, the man is the 
head of his household. He supports it. He is respon- 
sible for everything. And so he must have authority. 
Naturally, his wife must stand by him, knowing that he 
will of course, do his best to make her happy and protect 
her and provide for her. He may make mistakes, but 
everyone does that. But he must be the captain of the ship. 

Unfortunately, Alice would never accept that version 
of things. She was always ready to fight, to make a fuss. 
She wanted to decide things. For imstance, she made 
a fuss when | bought a new roadster, because she wanted 
a coupé. To my notion, a man who wants a pleasure car, 
just for relaxation, will find the real sport in a roadster. 
I am indoors so much, anyway. Oh, well, there is no 
use in going over that argument. But that was the way it 
was. Always an argument, and | had argument enough 
downtown in my law business. ()f course | made my 
own decisions, as a man must, but there was always that 
resistance to every move |] made, that meant a strain, a 
tax upon my nerves. And then she would call me a brute, 
and tell me how selfish I was, and inconsiderate, and that 


decide. 
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Was that really me? I started to Jaugh, but that hurt too much. 


it was my duty to provide for her happiness. Of course 
it was. And I wanted to. But I would ask her if she 
thought I could bring her happiness on a silver platter ? 
Besides, she had her duty to me, too, as it seemed to me. 
She did not consider the strain of my work. 

Well, into this situation there walked one day my old 
friend and boyhood enemy, Roy Reynolds. I met him 
downtown in business. Indeed, I handled a case for 
him. He was much improved, grown into a fine-looking 
fellow, athletic, of good address and personality, and all 
that. You can never tell what a boy will grow into. | 
had not liked him as a boy, and I was not quite sure that 
I liked him now, and yet there was no reason why | 
shouldn't. At least we were friendly, if not friends, had 
lunch together several times, and I thought we would 
become friends. Our boyhood disagreements—they were 
silly, and fav away. Roy Reynolds was ail right, I said 
to myself, and one day I had him come,home with me to 
dinner, and to meet Alice. 


HE two of them hit it off together from the very 

beginning. Alice was glad to meet_an old school-boy 
chum of mine, and all that. And—God save me!—his 
tastes were the same as her own. All of a sudden we 
found out that he played the piano, then she got out her 
violin—and they were at it. | said to myself that they 
would probably see a lot of each other, and I was not 
mistaken. But she was lonesome, and why not? 

Roy was a good pianist—I'll say that for him. He 
was a pretty good all-round man, just as he had been 
good in games as a boy, a good ball pitcher, good swim- 
mer, and so on. I now found that he could trim me in 
billiards, in bowling, and in golf. Of course he must have 
had a lot of practice in these things, you understand, while 
[ seldom played at any of them. But he had good con- 
trol of his hands, what they call good coérdination, and 
lots of strength, and he played the piano as well as he 
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did anything else, or better. But he still had his wilful 
nature. He would pick out the pieces that he and Alice 
would play together, and the funny part of it was, to 
me, that she would let him make these decisions, though 
she never wanted me to decide anything. Well, I didn't 
quite like that phase of it. 

The upshot of it all was that Roy commenced to see 
us a great deal, or at least he commenced to see her a 
ereat deal. 1 would often be hard at work: downtown 
so that he would find Alice alone. And they would go 
over their music. ()f course, that was my own fault, and 
| could not say anything about it, though | didn’t like it. 
Jealous? Certainly not. Or at least I would not have 
admitted it. But before long their mutual artistic in- 
terests were such that Alice would go out with him to 
art exhibitions and symphony concerts and recitals—in 
short, to all those places where | never wanted to go. 

(of course I was always invited. Looking back at it 
now, I will not say that Roy had a single dishonorable 
thought. Thev had plenty of mutual interests without 
that. But at the time it seemed to me after a while that 
it was rather a clever game. Reynolds would invite the 
two of us to go somewhere, knowing that | would not 
want to go. And then Alice would accept the invitetion 
for both of us, and then I would tell her to go on without 
me. You can see, it did look like a clever game. But what 
could I say? I told them that I didn’t mind, and | told 
myself that I didn’t, even though down in my heart | 
didn’t quite like it. Well, I guess down in my heart | 
disliked it far more than I would admit, even to myself. 

Finally, one evening, my “subconscious mind”’ broke 
loose—something | thought would never happen to me. 
arrived home 
fairly early, but 
tired and cross. | 
felt just like going 
somewhere for a 
good laugh. 
looked over the 
paper and found 
that there was a 


“Have you had enough?” he 
asked coolly. And there was 
not a mark on him. 


new “edition” of the Follies, just the relaxation that | 
needed. But Alice spoke first, and asked me if | didn’ 
want to go along to see some famous Russian dancers 
She had made a date for us with Mr. Reynolds. Now, | 
like dancing with some joy in it--such as they have im 
the Follies. And some Russian dancers | once saw took 
it too seriously, though they had wonderful technique, 
of course. Art with a capital “A” again. 

“Nix,” | said, “you are going with me tonight, to 
see the Follies.” 

“But how about Mr. Reynolds °" 

“| should worry about him. Your Mr. Reynolds can 
come along to the follies.” 

It did not occur to me until afterward that the situa- 
tion was just like our boyhood play, in which | told 
everybody what game we would have next. And | 
forgot that if Roy did not happen to want to play the 
same thing he would not play at all. Of course, that 
would suit him perfectly now, if Alice would take sides 
against me. 

“My Mr. Reynolds?” she said, taking me up on that 
little thing. “Why my Mr. Reynolds? Surely, Will, 
you're not so foolish as to be getting jealous.” 

“Me jealous?” I said, with perhaps a little bit of a 
sneer. “l’reposterous. Why should I be jealous?” 


ELL, no reason at all, but | didnt like the way 
vou said that.” 

And then I realized, all at once, that what | had said, 
in that little way, with that little one word, had betrayed 
my feelings, not only to her, but to myself. Hang 1. in 
spite of myself, | was jealous. A thing that | had often 
heen sure | would never be. And it was torture. | hated 
Roy. He was the same hateful little devil that he 
had been back in my school-days. I hated him for 
his superior ways. I hated him even for his 
ability, in so many lines. He was a sales 
manager, and a most successful one, with 
talents besides. And when | faced the 
presumption that he was now prob- 
ably trying to take my wife away 
from me, | fairly boiled in- 
wardly. But I would not let 
on to her. 

“Well, it is immaterial 
[Turn to page 116| 
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Prize 
What Happened 


to Me at 


MIDNIGH 


This Is the First of 
the Sertes of Thrillers 
Which Will Be Run 

in SMART SET 


HEN I stood before the superintendent of the 

B Hospital, taking the Florence Nightingale 

pledge, little did | dream that within a year’s 
time | would be branded as a murderess. Nevertheless, 
on the sixth of April, 1924, my brain seemed to paralyze 
when | read the burning headlines on the front page 
of the local papers : 

LOCAL NURSE STUDENT 
KILLS PATIENT IN STRUGGLE 

| had been on day duty for some time, and several of 
my patients were quite seriously ill. Caring for them, 
| was naturally very tired. 

It was on the first of April; I was sleeping soundly in 
the nurses’ home when I was aroused by the night 
supervisor, who told me to get into a umiform and go on 
night duty in Ward Five. Miss Nash, the nurse whom 
| was to relieve, had an acute attack of appendicitis, and 
it was necessary to operate immediately. [I dressed and 
went on duty in this ward, the American Surgical Ward, 
which was for men exclusively. 

For five nights all went along much better than one 
could expect for a ward of thirty-two men, all confined to 
hed. There were none who were seriously ill, however. 

It was during my second night on duty when Mr. 
Thomas was admitted to my care. Mr. Thomas was 
suffering from two bullet wounds in his chest, which made 
an immediate operation necessary. The doctor knew that it 
would be impossible for him to recover, and ordered 
morphine in one-quarter grain doses when the patient was 
suffering. The doses were left to the judgment of the 
nurse in charge, because we all knew that morphine, or 
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any other narcotic, for that matter, was not to be given 
within four-and-a-half hours of the preceding dose. 
I never had the slightest cause to fear any of my 


patients, as some nurses on night duty do. Owing to the 
quietness there, and the stillness in the dead of night, 
many of the nurses have been frightened. It seems as 
if everyone around were dead, and you were left in utter 
darkness to watch over them. A creepy feeling, to be 
sure ; nevertheless, it is interesting. 

()ne night at the dinner table, we were telling of our 
various experiences. 

“Say, Josey,”” one of the nurses was saying, “how 
would you like to awaken from a doze some midnight, 
and find old man Thomas, with his grisly hands clutch- 
ing your neck ?” 

“Now, Pinkey, don’t be so finicky. | doubt very much 
if the poor man could ever get out of bed, he is so weak.” 


S THAT so?” Pinkey said. “In his delirium today he 

got up and was promenading all over the place when 
we discovered him way out in the hall. He overpowered 
three of us, and before we could get him to go back, we 
were obliged to get two of the orderlies to help us, so he 
is not so weak as you may think he is. You had better 
carry a club with you tonight. He is as delirious as a 
bat. and getting stronger all the time. If you crave 
excitement, you are in for your share of it tonight. Let 
me tell you, kid, the fun is all yours. And, take it from 
me, | @p not care for it."” This said, she folded her 
napkin and left the table. 

\fter she had gone, I couldn’t help but worry about 
what she had told me. Turning to the girl on my right, 
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| said, “Lucey, what is Pinkey talking about, anyway?” 

“Well, Josey,”’ Lucy answered, “Mr. Thomas is pretty 
had, and he is really very strong. He just got it into his 
head today that his wife was in the reception room, that 
we would not allow her in to see him, and he was trying 
to get through the hall.”’ 

“Do you think | will have any trouble with him tonight, 
Lucey?" 

“Well, Josey, that is hard to say. 


Midnight Contest 
Winners 


$100 Prize 
Hazel Pilkenton, Charleston, W. Va. 


Five $50 Prizes 
Elizabeth O. Riley, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Bertha N. Harris, Shinglehouse, Pa. 
Marius Perron, Laredo, Tex. 
Helen Lukens Gaut, Pasadena, Calif. 


Frederick H. James, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


why? All my patients were asleep—perfectly rational— 
and Mr. Thomas was still under the influence of the 
morphine. 

It had been a very strenuous week for me, and | was 
just about all in—dead tired. I could hardly keep my 
eyes open, and it must have been about a quarter to 
twelve when | dropped my head over the desk and dozed 

off. 
It is the custom for all the night 


When | came off duty at three this 
afternoon, he was resting better ; how- 
ever, | would advise you to keep an 
eye on him tonight.”’ 

Lucy was a splendid nurse and it 
was her affirmation that gave me cour- 
age to go to my nightly task, so at 
nine-thirty I put all the lights out, an- 
swered a few bells, and retired to my 
office to make up my charts for nine 
o'clock. My office was off Ward Seven, 
just opposite Ward Five, only the door 
could not be seen from the office. | 


Suddenly the door 
began to open slow- 
ly, steadily. A long, 
brown bony hand 
came creeping up 
the frame of the 


door. 


nurses to gather in the diet kitchen at 
midnight. 

Suddenly I found myself sitting bolt 
upright, having been startled by some 
noise. | glanced at my wrist watch. 
Twelve o'clock! I had slept fifteen 
minutes. Hada buzzer awakened me? 
I glanced up. No, not any registered. 
But perhaps it was the buzzer. on the 
dumb-waiter, calling me to lunch. 
Anyway, it was time, and | was 
hungry. 

I began to straighten up at my desk, 


was with my back to the door, so that 
the light fell on my paper better. At 
éleven o'clock | had all my work completed, and made my 
hourly rounds. All was well—Mr. Thomas sleeping 
soundly, still under the influence of the morphine ad- 
ministered at nine o'clock. 

| returned to the office, checked my buzzer, and sat 
down at the desk to write. Oh, how the hours seemed to 
drag, and at every noise, no matter how small, | would 
jump! li admit that | was somewhat nervous, but 
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pulled my sweater up closer about my 

neck, and started toward the door. 
Suddenly, a low moan reached my ears. I was para- 
lyzed with fright and stood still, straining my ears trying 
to locate where the sounds came from. There the sound 
was again, but it didn’t sound like a moan this time. 
Something more dreadful, more frightful, like a horse 
breathing—-a labored, difficult breathing, as if a patient 
were dying. It couldn't have come from the ward, for 
| had closed the door and no |Turn to page &y] 
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Story 


| took her hand in mine— 
that beautiful hand of 
Silvio’s. The last time I had 


touched itt was when I 


nursed her and kissed her 
good-by in the hospital, and 
felt her tiny fingers grip 


mine. What memortes 


they brought back! 


ND we shall go to America to make our fortune!” 
We had come, my musician, hushand and I, leav- 
ing Italy just after our marriage. 

Those first three years! Our dreams of a baby Silvio 
and a baby Marta came true, but a dreadful disease took 
away my husband after a 'ong illness, and we were left 
at the merey of others. Another baby was coming, so 
the Home took my other children. 

lohn Street, a young lawyer, also from our country, 
had given Silvio a decent burial, because of his connection 
with the Musician's Union. 

\ly baby was a girl. Although I was given very tender 
care at the hospital, | was depressed by the thought of 
the two children in the Home, and now my baby, to 
feed and clothe. 

Just when | was praying for some solution to my 
problem, a call came from a wealthy family wanting to 
adopt my baby. I thought it a God-send, and for baby’s 
sake, | let them take her away . . . and there started 
the longing for my baby, the source of all my suffering 
since then. 

Soon | secured work as a nurse to another baby about 
the age of mine. This lasted about a year, and I saved 
some money. Soon after I went back to my old trade, 
making artificial flowers—with hopes of taking my chil- 
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with a silent entreaty that Silvio could 
look down and see us 


dren from the Home—John Street came back into my 
life. 

He decided that | should make my home with one of 
his clhents—a Mrs. Bonchi. It was here that Street's 
attentions grew and grew. tle told me of his love for 
me, but | evaded the subject of marriage. 


he Conclusion 
FELT faint and dizzy. It was happiness that almost 
made me swoon. Yes, | was overcome with joy. 
| clutched John’s hand, and smiled as [I said: 

“Do you mean it, John? Would you want my chil- 
dren to live with us?” 

“! hadn’t thought of another thing, my darling. How 
could [| think of you without thinking of your children?” 

“But the expense ?"’ I faltered. knew he was having 
a hard time and that clients weren't stopping traffic in 
front of his little office. 

“Leave that to me,” he bravely said. 

“Are you sure we wouldn't be too much of a burden, 
lohn—that we wouldn't keep you from getting ahead ?”’ 
For here was a man with the ambition rarely born in 
the human mind. 

“Tl tell you one thing, Maria: if you don't marry me, 
my career will be nothing. For if I can't live with vou 
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There hadn't been 
so much Italian 
spoken in our 
house since I could 
remember. 


and have you for my own, my life will be nothing. Any- 
thing which I ever do or any money which I may ever 
make will be for you and the children.” 


My head was swimming. I became almost hysterical, 
and felt that | must burst cut giggling like a schoolgirl. 
Then I said, “Won't you please ask me again?” 

“Maria, darling. Do you mean it? Will you marry 
me: 

“Yes, John, I will marry you,” and pressed the hand 
which was still holding mine across the table. 

| don't remember much about the rest of that supper. 
\ll | do remember is coming home in the cab—John’s 
lips on mine and my head on his shoulder. 

The next morning when | told Mrs. Bonchi, I did so 
rather apologetically. I felt disloyal in leaving this good 
woman who had taken me into her heart and home. She 
hugged me and she laughed and then the tears came into 
her eves. 

“You foolish child,” she said. “I’ve just been waiting 
for this to happen so that I could accept my niece's 
invitation to spend the rest of my days with her in her 
home near Naples.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bonchi! Just think! Now I can be 
entirely happy. I felt so hurt to think of leaving you.” 

“We'll just talk things over with John today, dear 


child, and arrange about the wedding, which, of course, 
you will have right here, and then, when you are all 
settled in your own little home, you can help me close up 
and get me off to the old country. You should be a very 
happy woman, Maria. John is a splendid man and will 
make you a good husband. I expect to be very proud 
of that young man some day. We'll hear from him. 
He’s got it in him.” 

ES,” I said, “I have everything in the world . . .” 

I stopped. I had almost said “but my baby.” Mrs. 
Bonchi knew. She put her arm around me and caress- 
ingly said: “Yes, dear Maria.” 

In a month John and I were married. My blessed 
children were in the front row of the church with Mrs. 
Bonchi. And my old neighbor—dressed up as I could 
never imagine in my wildest dreams—-sat on the other side 
of them, smiling at me as she would her own daughter. [| 
wondered if it was that I had now “a good man to pay 
the rent,” which gave her that complacent expression. 

We drove home from the church and sat down to our 
wedding breakfast. Mrs. Bonchi insisted upon bringing 
the kind woman who had befriended me in my deepest 
trouble. To see her pleasure made that day even happier 
for me—if that were possible. 
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\t that time John was in the midst of a case. He 
couldn't vet away from town for a wedding-trip, and 
besides, that would have been expensive. So we got on a 
boat and went to Coney Island 

| had never been there. ‘To me it was a more wondet 
ful place than any of the great capitals of Europe, which 
| have since visited 

What a dav! We came home in the twilight and went 
to our own little flat which was waiting for us. Mrs. 
Bonchi even had a delicious supper waiting, with an iced 
bottle of Italian champagne 

In a week the children came. How well | remember 
the first night they were with us, when | heard their 
prayers and tucked them in' 

| stood at the door and looked at them in their little 
white beds. I was happy—but there was just room by 
those two beds for another little crib. If my baby were 
only in that! Where was she ? 

However, in a year there was a little baby in that 
crib—“‘John Street, Jr.”—and John Street, Sr. was the 


happiest man in the whole world 
Thank God, I had done something to repay him for 
his wonderful kindness. 


For no man living ever was 


prouder of being a father, or loved his wite more for 
elevating him to that distinguished state, than my dear 
husband. And the children! How they loved our little 
hoy 

“A live dolly,” insisted Little Mana, and was always 
by my side when | gave him his bath 

~“Dolly, nothing,” argued young Silvio, who was never 
far away at these times, either. “He'll be a base-ball 
player and play on my team pretty soon.’ 


ILVI©O had his base-ball player and Maria had her 
wish. In a year she had her live dolly, for a dear 
little baby girl claimed a place in our happy household 
A baby girl! How I loved her—that tiny girl. It was 
almost like having my other baby girl—the one | had 
known for such a little while 
But no. They really didn’t look alike. | had not for 
gotten one small detail of that precious little face which 
was burned into my memory—never to be effaced 
Life went well with us. John was doing splendidly 
Mrs. Bonchi’s prophecy came true. He jomed a good 
firm and was doing the court work. He was a promising 
trial lawyer. Everybody told me that. His name often 
appeared in the papers 
now, and he was taking an 
active interest in politics, 
in the new district to 
which we had moved—oh, 
yes, we graduated from 
the flat and lived in a 
beautiful apartment with 
an elevator in the build 
ing, and John insisted 
upon my having a maid 
ur home was a real 
home. What happy eve 
nings we had with John 
at the piano, young Silvio 
playing on his father’s 
violin for us—for Silvio 
played well and loved it! 
The violin always lay on 
the piano. There were 
never any jealous thoughts 
in John’s mind of my for 
mer marriage. There are 
not many men who would 
have displayed the broad 
understanding which was 
John’s, regarding my 
youthful romance. This 
was one of the qualities 
which made me love and 
respect him with a depth 
like that of the sea 
He always went with me 
to the cemetery, fully 
“Maria, tomorrow realizing that it tore out 
start to find your my heart—for when ! 
daughter. If it is 
humanly possible | Went to Silvio’s grave my 
will bring her to baby was always in my) 
Sometimes it 


you.”’ mind 
seemed as if it would have 
been easier if there had been a little grave by Silvio’s 
But when that thought came to me | banished it, re 
proaching myself for being selfish, and comforting my 
heartache by feeling that all was well with my child 
whom |! did not know 
“Maria,”’ said John, on one of these visits, as he stood 
by the grave with his arm around me. “I didn’t know 
Silvio very well. But | am very grateful to him. Hi: 
loved you. That would make me |/urn to page >. 
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| Didwt Mind 
the Work 

So Much 
Until It 


Came 

to the 
Point 
Where I 
Had to 
Collect 


AM going to tell you as much of the truth as I can. 

But of course it is not easy for a girl to be altogether 

frank. The names and places are changed, but the 
rest is perfectly true. 

You can call me Mary. I am twenty-eight years old, 
and married—thank God !—to a man | love. 

But in 19——-well, several years ago, | was not mar- 
ried. Moreover, | was without money in a strange city, 
and bad lost my position. Times were very dull, and 
there were thousands of others in my fix. I had not even 
a friend, for the girl I had chummed with had gone to 
Washington to work in one of the Federal Bureaus. 

\ll day | would hunt for work, and then walk home 
on aching feet to save car-fare. My supper would be a 
stale bun, and perhaps a cup of coffee at the corner 
lunch. I think the worst of it was that I didn’t dare to 
have a good cry. It would have made my eyes red, and 
perhaps have spoiled my chances for a place. 

\fter three weeks of this hopeless seeking, | was 
ready to give up. There was simply nothing to live for, 
or that is the way it seemed to me. I was too shy to 
make friends easily with the other girls, and as for 
hoys—gracious' | hardly dared look at them. Even my 


Overtime Pay 


“But isn’t there some way 
I can—make up?”’ 


landlady was a terrifying figure in a blue kimono who 
was always telling me that I must be sure to, pay her 
in advance. She was a dreadful woman! 

I had decided that if I did not get work on the last 
day, | would put on my best dress and lie down on the 
hed with the windows shut and the gas going. I had 
paid for the room a week ahead, and that would settle 
for the gas. It made me hysterical to think of the land- 
lady's chagrin. 

But I did get work. It wasn't a big place, but just a 
little suite of cubby-holes set at all angles around a big 
shabby center room. I'll call my employer “the Boss.” 


HE Boss was a rather pleasant-looking man of 

about fifty. He listened carefully to all I had to 
say, and sat for several minutes looking across the room 
at the door. Then he turned and looked at me, and 
suddenly he smiled very charmingly. 

“Come tomorrow at eight!’’ was all he said, but he 
said it as another man might say, “I am more than 
honored if you will come!” He would not listen when 
I tried to thank him. Of course he couldn’t have known 
that he had saved my life, but I knew it. 
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The thing that made me flush was something else. ‘‘The Boss’’ was standing in the doorway of his office. 


When | came the next morning | learned that I had 
displaced another girl. | was sorry for her, but | thought 
of my landlady, and | grew hard, and determined not to 
give up the place. | meant to work very hard to show 
that | could fill that place 

There was a good deal to the work; at that, it wasn't 
so difhcult after ] got used to it Although the Boss 
often looked at me with a queer, longing gaze, he was 
always charmingly polite. | learned from the other girl 
there—a chatterbox, for | was toc shy to ask questions 
that the Doss had heen a widower for several years 

She also told me that when the business was good, all 
the little cubbv-holes were bustling, and the main office 
was filled with customers. But things were dull now, 
and there were only this other girl, the Boss, the book- 
keeper, and myself. The bookkeeper was a nice, clean- 
looking young man; not handsome, but very nice. 

I liked the bookkeeper. [| suppose it does seem queer, 
but when he told me his name, all | caught was ““Tom—”’ 
and he asked me to call him Tom, hecause he said 
everyone did, and he'd be embarrassed if I called him 
anything else. I did not notice him very much, though, 
for | was working verv hard to make good. I did not 
want to be discharged for incompetence, as the other 
girl had— the one whose place I had taken. 

When I had heenworking at the place for a week, the 
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Boss asked me one night if | would work overtime for 
an hour or so. | agreed willingly, anxious to prove that 
| could fill the place to perfection. 


IVIE o'clock came, and the other girl got up and 

hurried out. The bookkeeper put his head into the 
ioss’ office and called a good-night, as was his habit. 
and smiled at me as he left. I smiled back, and then | 
blushed, because it suddenly occurred to me that he 
might like me. He looked as if he were going to stop 
to speak to me, but changed his mind and went out with 
another pleasant smile. 

Then I took the papers into the Boss’ office, and waited 

for him to tell me what to do with them. He told me to 
put them on his desk and be ready to take dictation. [or 
a moment he sat, frowning, and trying to decide what to 
say in the letters. I had a chance to study his face, and 
| rather had to admire him. His face was pleasant, but 
very serious, with a high, sensitive cast of features. He 
looked much more like an artist or poet than a business 
man. 
Then he began to dictate, speaking each word in a 
clear, low, cultured tone. We went through seven letters, 
all long and important. Sometimes he would stop and 
sit for a moment, thinking. When he had finished the 
letters, he got to his feet with a sigh 
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“TI am tired,” he said, “but you must be even more so, 
my dear! Finish the letters in the merning. You can 
vet them off in time to catch the ten o'clock mail. And 
now, won't you let me take you to a dinner? Just a 
quiet restaurant with, perhaps, a little music?” 

| did want to go, but | was too shy to say so. I could 
only sit and look around the room, and try not to look 
at him. 

“But of course you won't!” he said, suddenly bitter. 
“If | were Tom, now——” 

I felt my cheeks getting hot. 

“But Tom wouldn't ask me!” I said, and then felt the 
blush deepening on my cheeks. How silly it must have 
sounded to him! 

“And I did!” But then he laughed, charmingly, and 
said, “Come, my dear, you really do need a good supper. 
| am quite a respectable man, and will not carry you off 
to dishonor, or anything like that, as they do in the mov- 
ing pictures!” and I had to smile back at him.: 

So I let him take me to supper. There was some old- 
fashioned music, too. The kind that is sweet and low 
and very soothing. He was charming in every sense of 
the word and made me feel that | was really his equal 
instead of just his secretary-stenographer. He talked of 
hooks and music and pictures in his quiet, deep way. 

Business was very poor, competition cutting us ter- 
ribly; it certainly was not the “life of trade” in our 
case. So we all had to work hard in spite of the dull 
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times. I was so busy that sometimes 
1 was not shy. I was glad, for I 
hated to be that way. 

About twice a week I would work 
overtime with the Boss. Always he 
would have me to dinner afterwards, 
until I grew to expect it. But there 


me in such a way that it embarrassed 
me dreadfully, but of course I knew 
he was a gentleman, and could be 
trusted. 

“You are so shy and quiet, 
Mary!” he said, once. 

“T hate it!” I told him; “I would 
like—well, to—to—” but I couldn't 
say that | would like to make men 
turn to look after me. I hadn’t the 
courage, so | could only flush and 
turn away from his eyes. But he 
was wonderfully sympathetic, and 
understood. 

The bookkeeper used to talk to 
me a great deal, too. It was usually 
nonsense, but such funny nonsense! 
He would tease me, or ask ridicu- 
lous questions, and I could not help 
but like him. He would imitate my 
shy way of looking up under my 
lashes, and that would make me feel 
more shy than ever, and yet glad 
that he had noticed. 


S' IMETIMES I wondered if he 
was growing to like me, end 
speculated as to how I would answer 
him if he spoke to me about that. 
[ wondered if he could make me 
love him. He was strong, in a fine 
American sort of way; the way that 
is strong but not coarse. 

Then, one night, the Boss had me 
work with him until nearly eight 
o'clock. He seemed odd, and his 
mind did not seem on the work. Sometimes he would 
stare at me, almost rudely, but not quite, for he never 
was rude. Suddenly he leaned forward and asked me: 

“Tell me, are you——er—going with a young man?” 

“No!” [ said, blushing, and wondering why he should 
ask. Good heavens! I thought. Was he going to make 
love to me? | was frightened, but then he smiled at me, 
and his smile was so charming that I was not afraid any 
more. He sat then, frowning at his desk. Suddenly 
he said: 

“It is awful to be lonely!” 

There was nothing J] could say, so I just waited. Then 
he got up, and laughed : 

“Well, no matter! Get your hat, Mary, and we'll 
eat!” 

But he was oddly silent during supper. Several times 
| caught him gazing at me, and he did not eat very much. 
My old shyness came over me, for this was not the 
charming man my Boss usually was. 

The next day Tom took me out to lunch. I was glad 
that he wanted me to go, and | was proud, too. He was 
the sort of man a girl likes to be seen with, for, as I said, 
though he was not handsome, he was a likable chap. 

He teased me a good deal, but it was a different kind 
of teasing, and half-serious, so that I was just a little 
afraid that perhaps | was hold. Then I felt angry with 
myself. Why, I wanted to be bold! 

It was just a crowded “one-arm” |7urn to page 
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There Is an Old Saying That 
Justice Should Be Tempered with 
Mercy. Is It Not Possible, 
Though, That the Offender 
Receives Too Much Mercy; That 


Justice Appears a Biased Rather 


Than a Blind Goddess? 


HE person accused of murder always is certain 

of a considerable amount of sympathy, because he 

or she is on the defensive. And I would not deny 
mercy even to the killer. But, how about the other side 
of the picture? What of those whom the slayer has 
deprived of one dearly beloved? What of the family of 
the person whom death by homicide has robbed of its 
natural protector and bread winner ? 

Why is there so little sympathy for them? Are they 
not also entitled to consideration—and justice ? 

I ask these questions because I] was one of the innocent 
victims of a_killer—a slayer to whom sympathy brought 
liberty in the guise of merciful justice. Was it fair that 
I should have been deprived of almost everything which 
made life worth living, while the maker of my misery 
was permitted to go free ? 

However, before you pass j° dgment, let me tell my 
story. And determine also if I did the right thing when 
time brought me the opportunity to strike back for what 
| consider a miscarriage of justice. 

Jeanne Dale is my name. I passed my early years in 
a prosperous, bustling litthe Ohio city, the residents of 
which took their greatest pride in the number of factory 
chimneys which beclouded the sky with the smoke of 
industry. I had neither sister nor brother. 

My father, John Dale, was owner of a modest steel 
mill. He was a man of education, industrious and 
methodical in his habits, who believed he was doing his 
full duty to the family he loved by supplying them with 
every needed comfort and striving to put aside sufficient 
for their maintenance in the event of an untoward 
happening to him. 

My beautiful, pleasure-loving and imaginative mother 
was his direct opposite. There was no doubt of her 
affection for him. But, until her marriage, she had 
taught school, and the ensuing years of housework irked 
her. She missed the freedom she had known, and never 
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“No,” Ireplied. ‘‘You 
won't ring to have me 
removed Frederick 
Holden.”’ 

‘“‘What—what name 
was that you called 
me?’"’ 


ceased striving to persuade my father to play more and 
work less—to go to parties, picnics, the theatre and the 
like, occasionally. But he put her off, insisting that his 
work required his time; though he urged her to enjoy 
herself as she desired. 

“Some day,” he would say, “when the buSiness can 
take care of itself and we are independent, we will make 
up for lost time.” 

But the period to which my mother looked forward 
never came. 

| experienced none of the monotony which marked 
Mother's life. Both parents and my old nurse, Nancy, 

who also had watched over my mother’s childhood— 
saw to it that | was denied few things I desired and had 
just as many good times as my playmates. However, 
my studies were not neglected, for [ hoped to equip 
myself for a promised college course. 


N' ) IMPORTANT change took place in our mode of 
‘ living until I had entered my teens. Then 
Frederick Holden came to our city. I was too young 
then to comprehend all that took place, but I learned that 
he and Father were chums and roommates at college and, 
following their graduation, had kept in touch with each 
other through infrequent correspondence. 

But, from knowledge which I obtained later, I can give 
more details concerning him. Always of an inventive 
frame of mind, he had perfected and patented many 
contrivances, but always had sold them outright, squan- 
dering the money in seeking excitement and new sensa- 
tions in various places beyond the seas. 

Returning from Europe without funds, but with an 
idea for a new type of motor, he had searched out my 
father to advance necessary money and help him with 
the invention. Both were to share equally in whatever 
rewards might come. They reached an agreement and, 
at Father's suggestion, Frederick Holden came to live 
with us. 

He was good-looking, a fluent talker, loved gaiety, and 
was the very opposite of my father in temperament and 
habits. He immediately made himself one of the family. 
To him Mother was just Merilyn and Father was Jack. 
Having no near relatives, | called him Uncle Fred. 

There is no doubt that from the first he was attracted 
by my mother’s beauty, and she, in turn, welcomed his 
lively companionship—the kind she had failed to find in 
my father. Each day the two men spent hours at the 
mill working upon the new motor, but at most other 
times Uncle Fred—with Father’s consent—was Mother’s 
escort to places of amusement. Had I been older and 
had Father been less occupied with his seemingly endless 
tasks, we would have realized that the intimacy between 
Mother and our visitor progressed rapidly toward a 
dangerous point. More than once | noted Mother and 
Nancy in earnest, whispered conference, but did not 
guess its significance. 

Then the motor was perfected and patented, and soon 
afterward a Chicago firm offered many thousands for 
its purchase. Of all of us, Father appeared to be the 
most delighted, for it meant the fulfillment of his dream 
to place his family definitely beyond possibility of want 
and an opportunity to return with them to his native 
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state, California. As m was necessary to dispose of the 
mill before taking the step, however, he left for 
Cincinnati to consult a possible purchaser at the same 
time Uncle Fred headed for Chicago to dispose of the 
motor 

It was the second night following, after Nancy and | 
had retired to our room, and Mother was alone in the 
library below, that there came a ring at the bell. Mother 
answered, and listening at my door | heard the voice of 
Uncle Fred, who had returned before we expected him, 
and her ery of surpriséd welcome. Informing my 
companion who the late comer was, | continued undress- 
ing. but, before | was in bed, the sound of Uncle Ired’s 
voice raised to an excited pitch drew Nancy and me into 
the hallway. For a moment | could not catch what was 
being said, though both were directly below me. Then 
| heard Mother cry, “No. no, I couldn't! You're. mad! 
I love John and Jeanne. I'll never leave them.” 

“Tl wont let you play with me, Merilyn.”” It was his 
voice. “You made me love you. You must go with——” 


TEXT came the sound of a scuffle. Mother shrieked. 
4 There was a crash as the front door was opened. 
| heard Father shouting angry words. Then a shot 
an agonizing cry—and deadly stillness. 

Realizing that something fearful had occurred, | clung 
to the banister, stunned and numb. But, when Nancy 
brushed me and started helow, | followed, peering over 


What I saw when I reached the foot of the steps will 
remain etched upon my memory for all time. 


her shoulder. The silence after the shot was unbearable. 

What | saw when | reached the foot of the steps will 
remain etched upon my memory for all time. Frederick 
Holden, ghastly pale beneath the lights, a revolver in his 
hand, stood backed against the wall. In the doorway lay 
the body of my father, shot through the breast, and my 
mother, mercifully insensible, stretched across him. 

Holden was soon arrested and charged with murder. 
But Fate played in his favor, for my mother, the only 
witness to the shooting, never was able to tell her story. 
The shock of the killing not only made her a hopeless 
paralytic, but so unsettled her reason that never again 
was she able to talk coherently. Some of you will re- 
member the case, and how carefully it was guarded from 
the press. The intimate details were never published. 

At the trial the prisoner pleaded self-defense, insisting 
that he had fired only to save his own life when attacked. 
His explanation was that ne had paid my father for his 
assistance and had returned the money advanced, but that 
a quarrel had arisen when a demand for a full half share 
of the sum derived from the sale of the patent was 
refused. As the agreement with Father had not been 
made in writing and there was no record of the loans, 
there was nothing to disprove his assertions. 

Nancy gave no testimony of moment, and when | 
repeated the sc.aps of conversation | had heard, my 
evidence was so twisted by Holden’s attorney that they 
were made to support his statement there had been a 
quarrel. The fact that he carried a revolver without a 
permit was the only thing which told against him, and he 
escaped with a three-year prison sentence. 

But even that meagre punishment never was exacted in 
full. Holden’s attorney aroused sympathy in his behalf 
on the ground that a man should not be sent to prison 
for defending his life, and in answer to the petitions 
asking for clemency, to which he obtained many signa- 
tures, the prisoner was granted a full pardon within six 
months after sentence had been imposed. He never even 
came to inquire concerning Mother, before leaving for a 
destination | did not learn. 

During the period he was behind bars and afterward, 
Nancy and I cared for my poor mother, and did every- 
thing within our power to have her restored to health. 
But we accomplished nothing. She never recovered her 
reason, and after being bed-ridden for two years, she 
died. In the meantime, everything realized from the sale 
of our home and the mill had been spent for our main- 
tenance and for specialists whom we had summoned 
from the big cities in an effort to help her. After paying 
the expenses of the funeral, Nancy and | were beggared. 


S THERE were no relatives to whom I could be 

sent, and I was legally not of age to go to work, 
and Nancy was too old to earn a living, the authorities 
determined we must be separated. I was to be sent to an 
orphan asylum in an outlying district, and my elderly 
nurse to a “home.” 

Taking from me the only person on earth who loved 
me seemed an unnecessary blow. But,though we both cried 
and pleaded to be kept together, our prayers went un- 
heeded. It was the night before our final leave-taking, 
when Nancy and I| were alone in the few rooms in which 
we had lived with Mother, that she told me what actually 
lay behind the killing of my father. Though I was but 
sixteen then, I understood; the revelation hurt and 
shamed me. 

From things overheard through deliberate eavesdrop- 
ping, Nancy had learned that Holden had become deeply 
infatuated with Mother. And, though she probably did . 
not entertain a like feeling, she was very fond of him 
and welcomed the change he had brought into her life. 
And she did not send him away [Turn to page 95) 
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. that there was 
more to life than 
parties and cocktails 


Mountain Violin 


I Think a Woman Always Wants to Hate the Man 
Whose Love Has Cooled—but Somehow— 


CAN'T hate Frank Forrest. 
Possibly this is because he wasn’t the cause of it 
all—not nearly so much as circumstance. 

Maybe, if Frank ever reads this, he will understand, 
and know why I made the choice I did. The thought that 
it may help him to know is the thing that impels me most 
to write. I was almost harsh; I never explained, and | 
do not want him to think that I hate him. [ cannot. 

In spite of everything that was between us, every- 
thing that happened, Frank was too fair and decent for 
that. 

lo many, part of my story is like thousands of others ; 
io me, it is only mine. No one code can cover every 
individual case. It is because I believe this in my heart 
that | am not afraid to speak. 


I had come to New York from a small Canadian town, 
just across from the New York state houndary, deter- 
mined to be an actress. That part of the story isn't a 
bit new ; perhaps the rest isn’t, either. 

I met with failure. 

I know now that I had neither the genius nor the 
ordinary ability to be a good actress ; however, I expected 
to get anywhere I wanted, simply by virtue of a beauty 
that I deserved no credit for, but which I knew I had. 

There came a time when | cursed that beauty. With- 
out it, | might have realized my incompetence and come 
to an understanding of the fact that there were other 
things in life besides a career and the praise of those 
“out front.” 

Things that | know now—like motherhood and home 
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—mean so much more in the end. They are their own 
reward 

sut at nineteen | didn’t know those things. I only 
knew that every job | got on the stage was got because 
of my looks; | sensed that I'd never get beyond the 
chorus, or maybe a three-or-four-line part in some mu- 
sical comedy where I'd enter as the maid and perhaps 
“feed” the juvenile enough to let him make a few Broad- 
way “wise cracks.” 

And there | was when | met Frank Forrest and made 
my choice 


T WAS at a party to which all of the girls in the 

show had been invited, on one of the big hotel roofs. 
Frank was the circulation manager of a big magazine, 
with an interest in the corporation: a big man, but he 
didn’t try to impress anyone with the fact 

He was married and his wife wouldn’t give him a 
divorce, although they had not lived together for two 
years. 

’ | didn’t have the things I wanted, and he was able 
to offer them to me. He was quite fair, from the very 
beginning. 

“I'll wait for love,” he said, “if it’s ever to come. 
Meanwhile, we're both a bit lonesome and need the 
companionship. 

| moved a week after from 


world my love and be proud of it. But—” he shrugged 
—*] can't. I’m bound. Will you try to remember?” 

| moved away from him. “I'll remember—every- 
thing,” I told him. 

The very next day I had discharged my maid, packed 
my belongings, and shut up the apartment. 1 didn’t know 
where I was going, but | knew it was summer and | was 
going to get as near to my old home as possible. There 
1 could rest. 

| found myself eventually in a little cabin up in the 
Adirondacks, not far from the Canadian line, living with 
an old woman whose husband had died three years be- 
fore and who had lived alone since then. She was away 
from the tourist traffi¢ on the State Road a mile below 
us, and it was seldom that any stray trampers came near 
the place. 

The woods were clean and refreshing. But inside, | 
was not happy. 

I sent Frank my address. When | did it I realized 
that there was no other future for me but the one he 
offered back in New York. 

I was tied to a man whom I respected and liked, but 
could never love. 1 knew that. There was simply not 
the spark there. 

One night, when | had gone to bed early, the wind 

came, tearing and _ lashing 
among the thick trees and the 


my cheerless, furnished room 
in the “Roaring Forties,” into 
a five-room apartment, with a 
maid, on the Drive. 

That was all very well for 
a while. Frank never asked 
for my love, nor did I want 
his. We were pals. 

Years slipped by, years of 
ease and comfort and even 
luxury—six of them, until 
something began to tell me 
that a change was necessary. 
| didn’t know what it was, ex- 
cept that its expression was a 
vague dissatisfaction with 
things as they were. 

Perhaps it was the dawning 


the trees. 


condemned me. 


From somewhere in the deep woods, 
hushed now with night, the violin was 
still playing. An owl hooted through 


I wanted to find Mervin and tell him 
everything: tell him, too, how his mes- 
sage had sustained me when | needed 
it most; tell that I had made my great 
resolve and that, for better or for 
worse, | was goiny out to make my 
own fight against the world that had 


underbrush like a wild beast, 
bringing in its wake a deluge 
of rain that the inhabitants of 
the Mohawk Valley had been 
wanting for weeks. 

But to me it was like the 
turmoil in my soul. At the 
end of the week | was sup- 
posed to leave for New York 
to rejoin Frank and a party 
that was starting on a motor 
trip through Canada. 

I didn’t want to go back. 

There was anguish, fierce 
anguish, in my heart, and the 
bitter, certain knowledge that 
my white hands, kissed in 
adoration by so many men, 


of realization that there was 

more to life than parties and 

cocktails and ease and a mockery of love; something 
more than elegance and luxury and a mind free from 
care 

| had given up my theatrical ambitions by then; I had 
convinced myself that they were unfounded. One day 
[| told myself that I had beauty and beauty only to offer 

and that | was getting the highest price for that. 

It was harsh and I quivered as | told it to my re- 
flection in the mirror; but it was true 

“I'm going away, Frank,”’ I announced that night. 

“Where?” he demanded, quite composed, as always. 

“IT don’t know,” I hesitated; “into the woods, or the 
mountains, somewhere.” 

He got up quietly and held me for a moment in his 
arms, lifting up my chin until I was looking into his 
eyes 
“I've felt something coming on for a long time,”” he 
said gravely. “Perhaps you need a change. Perhaps 
you're dissatisfied with—things. But whatever it is, 
vou ll have to fight it out for yourself. I think you 
know that.” 

“IT believe—that’s it, Frank,” I faltered. 

He nodded. “Only, I wish you’d remember that I've 
grown to love you, dear,” he said, more tenderly than 
he'd ever spoken before. “If I could, I'd show the whole 


were yet not strong enough to 
battle against the fate that was 
holding me pinned to my course, helpless as the frailest 
butterfly. 

Then suddenly, an undercurrent to the chaos of nature 
and yet soothing in its sobbing sadness, there came a new 
sound out of the night—the plaintive, sweet notes of a 
violin ! 

I listened: I seemed to feel my very soul leap from 
its tortured fastenings to meet the sound; | sensed the 
turbulence of my emotions suddenly eased and mysteri- 
ously calmed ; I was strangely at peace. 


SHALL never know what the melody was, if there 

was any, nor did I wonder at that time who the 
player was. I just accepted it, gratefully, as a tortured 
man accepts a drug. 

I went to sleep. 

The next morning the storm had subsided and | asked 
Mrs. Bream who could have been playing. She replied 
that it must have been her nearest neighbor, the boy who 
tended the hunting lodge a mile away. 

The lodge was owned by an Englishman, she said. 
who paid rare visits to America. The violinist lived 
most of the year in the little cottage far away from the 
main house, which was near the spring where I went 
sometimes to sit and dream, in my rambles up and down 
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the mountainside. His name was Mervin Craigh. 

\irs. Bream had not heard the playing ; she was almost 
deaf 

| said no more, but left the house. Impelled by some 
instinct which I could not account for, but which was 
more powerful than my own will, I sought the spring. 
| think there was a faint curiosity to see the mysterious 
player of the previous night. 

\s though it had really been fate which directed my 
footsteps that morning, there he was when I reached the 
spring, just arising from a long drink. 

He looked up at me coolly and speculatively, as though 
he might have been the lord of a manor and | the 
trespasser. 

Mrs. Bream had called him aboy. He wasmorethan that, 
though I could see that he was a year or so younger than I. 

But strangely, with all my sophistication and experi- 
ence, | had the feeling that he was immensely older and 
wiser than |; that | was a little girl who had not always 


Coming through the window was the 
voice of someone who loved me. 
heen good, and he a man who had seen much of life. 

His eyes were deep and dark, lit by a straight, direct 
w“leam of swift intelligence. His hands were the hands 
of an artist, and his lithe, slim form was that of the 
outdoorsman. There was nothing out of the ordinary 
about him—nothing morbid or strange—except that he 
was very handsome, with his dark, straight hair and 


whimsical, mobile mouth. 
A S HE stood looking at me, I felt a strange peace flood 
through my body, almost exactly the feeling I had 

experienced the night before at the sound of his playing. 
But he was so cool and calm, so perfectly self-possessed, 
that even with all my training, I felt that I had either to 
speak or be the first to hecome embarrassed. 

“You are Mervin Craigh,”’ I said, more as a statement 
than a question. 


He nodded. I noticed then that an old violin and bow 


But why didn’t he speak ? 


lay on the grass behind him. 
“| heard your playing last night during the storm,” I 


told him. “It was very beautiful.” 

“Thank you,” he said simply. “I always play during 
a storm. Perhaps it’s a primeval throwback—the desire 
to see if soothing sound cannot overcome chaotic sound.” 
He shrugged whimsically. “Maybe it’s really because | 
know the storm will help to drown out my music. Are 
you the lady from New York who is staying at Mrs. 
Bream’s house?” 


His whimsical air vanished ; 
That fearless, confident 


REPLIED that I was. 
he looked at me searchingly. 
glance of his impelling eyes! 

“You are tired,” he said at last. 
liked my playing.” 

“Tired?” | repeated and then laughed, a trifle bitterly. 
“How did you know? | am more than—just tired. For 
that, would you play for me again?” 

“I've wanted to,” he said gravely, 
“ever since I set eyes upon you.” 
His tone was a graceful compliment, 
but a compliment that implied 
worlds of understanding. 

Somehow, I felt that he knew, 
and wanted to help. 

He played, leaning back with an 
easy, natural grace against the 
sleek trunk of a big poplar, while 
I sat at his feet and drank 
in every note of the sweet- 
est melody I have ever 
heard. 

“Have you ever thought 
of the concert stage?” I 
asked him, when he had 
finished and we had both 
sat in silence for some little 
while. 

His eyes smouldered with 
a kind of scorn. “I have 
tried the stage,” he said 
bitterly. There was a mo- 
ment of silence. Then, “I 
came back here,” he 
finished, with a simple gesture that spoke 
volumes. 

I nodded understanding. The outside 
world had throttled and bruised him and 
he had had the strength and the courage to 
come back here to find peace. I envied him. 

Yet there was more than that. I knew it 
when | had met him for three days in suc- 
cession, as if by design, at the spring, and 
after he had played to me each day. With the touch of 
his bow across the strings, as if by magic, all my troubles 
and sorrows would vanish. 

I came to confuse the player with the playing; I 
thought of them together, until I realized that they were 
one. 

Then I knew, when I surprised his eyes upon me, that 
he had been playing to me of himself; that he was ex- 
pressing the things he thought and did not speak; that 
Mervin Craigh was coming to love me and that [— 
I loved him. 

There was at first a panic at the thought. 
be—it could not be! 

That I, one of the roses of Broadway, should inspire 
love in this boy who was as clean and fine as his own 
woods, was inconceivable. But it was true. That it 


“That is why you 


It must not 


should go farther than that; that I should love him, 
| Turn to page yoo| 
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I Was a 
Simp Moll 
All Right 
— But 


We had rehearsed our act until we had it down pat 


Running Chinks 


HEN I write this I have just one hope, one up and set me down right in the palm of his hand, and 
prayer : that it may in some way come to the eyes from then on he played me for all he was worth. 


of Jimmie Doll—Baby Doll,” his molls always I was born and raised in a cold, foreboding house in a 


; called him—so that he will know that I am living just small city across the Hudson from New York. When | 


to find him. was thirteen my father died from the various things that 
[ was one of his molls, the easiest one of the lot. bring death to a man who spends most of his life trying 

What chance did I have—a kid? The idea that I could to drink all the rum in the world. When he died, what 

beat a game that can’t be beaten! Jimmie taught me that little warmth and color there seemed to be in our house 

you have to pay for what you get in this world, and you faded away. 

have to keep your eyes open every minute or get short 


changed. 

Most of the “grifters,” a name that is applied to con 
men, burglars, stickup men, sneaks, store thieves, and 
pickpockets, get their molls from the dance halls. When 
they first pick them up and begin to teach them the 
ropes, they are known as “simp” molls; when they can 
work alone, they are called “wise”’ molls. 

| was a simp moll ail right, but Jimmie didn’t get me 
in a dance hall. Fate and my own weakness picked me 


Y MOTHER and only sister were the stern, rigid, 
unbending sort with a family tradition to uphold. 
All that remained of the tradition really, was a life-sized 
portrait of Mother’s grandfather that hung in the dark, 
dismal hallway. The wallpaper fell away from the 
plaster in spots, and the carpet was ragged and worn 
under the dim light of the one gas-burner, but Grand- 
father’s picture always remained the same. 
When I was a little girl and had been punished for 
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some trivial thing, | used to go out into the hallway and 
stand gazing up into Grandfather Loring’s eyes; they 
would twinkle down into mine as though he understood. 

Whenever Mother began scolding at Father for his 
neessant drinking—I don’t blame him much now, when 
| look back at it—and say that she, a Loring, must have 
heen insane to have married him, he would just laugh 
ind say, “Your Grandfather Loring was a slick horse- 
trader, if that’s what you mean!”’ 

Mother would go into a rage and words would fly 
thick and fast, sneering words that cut through to my 
heart. 


( NE time when Father came home and the usual ar- 

gument began, Mother ordered him out of the 
house. But, as usual, he just laughed and went up the 
rickety old stairs to the room he occupied in the back of 
the house. A few minutes later I stole up after him and 
knocked on his door. 

“(Go ‘way, dammit!” he called. 

“It's Eleanor,” I whispered. 

| heard the bed creak and he threw open the door and 
pulled me in and took me on his knee. After we had 
talked for a few minutes | asked, “Daddy, was Grand- 
father Loring really a horse-trader?" didn’t know 
what a horse-trader was, but | gathered that it was 
something below what Mother thought was right, from 
the way Daddy spoke. 

Father looked startled for a 
moment and then he said, “You 
bet he was, Eleanor, and a darn 
good one, too. Your mother’s 
grand-daddy used to bring in 
carloads of horses from the West 
and sell them to the farmers.” 
ldaddy threw back his head and 
chuckled. “Of course sometimes 
the farmer had to load the horse 
on a wagon to get him out of 
your grand-daddy’s barn, but that 
was part of the game. He could 
swap horses with a pawn-broker 
and beat him!” 

rom what Father conveyed to 
me that day I got the idea that 
(;randfather Loring was a pretty 
slick man, and | began to under- 
stand why his eves twinkled so. 
Chen, after Daddy died, I used to stand 
before Grandfather Loring’s picture and 
wonder if I couldn't be as smart as he was. 
| wanted to do something to get enough money 
to put shingles on the house, so the water didn't 
leak down through the ceiling of my room; to put 
panes in the broken windows in the attic ; to buy enough 
food so that Mother didn’t seem to begrudge me every 
piece of bread I ate. 

lt wouldn't have been so bad if Mother hadn't kept 
saying to me that | was just like my father. One time 
| answered, “I think I’m like Grandfather Loring, too,”’ 
and she nearly had apoplexy. 


IME and again I tried to tell Mother that we ought 

to give up our gloomy old house and go to New York 
so that I could work and buy some of the things that 
make people happy. But all my suggestions were 
received with little sniffs of contempt. 

“The Lorings were the first people to settle in this 
town and they settled right on this spot,’’ Mother would 
say, ‘and if it was good enough for them it’s good enough 
tor me!” 

Finally, | decided that if they wanted to live and die 


in the thought of what had been years before, that was 
all right for them but there was no reason why I should 
he forced to take the same dose if | could find another 
way out for myself. 

So one afternoon | packed a battered old bag with 
what few clothes I possessed and hid it under my 
bed. During the rest of the afternoon and evening | 
tried to be kind and nice to my mother and sister. I was 
hoping for some show of kindness in return as an excuse 
to change my mind and not run away. But none came, 
so after they had gone to bed I wrote a little note and 
left it on the bureau in my room telling Mother not to 
worry about me. Then I pulled out my bag and stole 
down the hallway as silently as the stairs would allow. 
[ stood for a moment before Grandfather Loring’s por- 
trait. His keen old eyes peered down into mine in the 
flickering gas light, and in their depths | seemed to see 
approval and applause for what I was doing. 


A little later Jimmie 
told me they were hi- 
jackers; that if they 
had got aboard, they 
would have captured 

or killed us. 


My eyes were wet as | slipped notselessly vut o1 the 
front door and hurried around the corner to get the 
ten o'clock trolley to the ferry. What | was leaving 


wasn't much to my way of thinking, but the environment - 


of nineteen years isn't thrown over one’s shoulder without 
a backward glance. 

I will never forget my emotions as I[ stood on the 
forward deck of the ferry-boat. The white caps in the 
harbor seemed to snap angrily at the prow of the boat 
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is we ploughed through them. Two Italians played 
inournfully upon a squeaky violin and a protesting music 
ox for the few coins they could gather, their efforts 
unding to my ears like the wail of a funeral hymn. 
itehind me loomed the black cold outline of the Palisades 

that was home. And ahead were the bright, twinkling 
ights of New York—romance, mystery, the wonders of 
ll the world! 

When I arrived on the New York side I did as I had 
»lanned and took the elevated to 104th Street. Then | 
scooted down the elevated steps and around the corner 
o the apartment of Mrs. Carson, Mother's oldest friend. 


' knew she would understand and would help me, tor 


| had heard her try any number of times to get Mother to 
ave up her house, torget her traditions, and take a cheap 
'ittle apartment in New York. 

lt was nearly eleven-thirty when | rang her bell. In 
4 moment the lock on the downstairs door clicked. | ran 
up the steps and found her standing in her apartment 
door in her mghtgown, a frilly nightcap pulled down 
over her hair. When she saw who it was her sleepy eyes 


openecL with astonishment. but she didn't let me stand 
out in the hallway to explain, like a lot of people would 
have done. She took me in her arms and kissed me and 
then, putting an arm about my shoulders, led me inte 
her apartment and fussed over me and made me some 
dainty little sandwiches before she even hinted that she 
was interested in why I had come. 

When | finally got my story out she shook her head, 
rather sadly I thought, and said, “I'll do the best I know, 
dear.” 


FTER she took me to my bedroom and kissed me 
good-night, | noticed that her cheeks were wet with 

Then, when I was ready for bed, | heard her 
talking softly over the telephone. At first the rumble of 
the elevated drowned out her words. But when it had 
passed | heard her tell someone, probably her brother, 
that he must go and get my mother the first thing in the 
morning and bring her over. 

At first I was angry; she had betrayed my confidence. 
then | realized that she was doing what she thought 
best, and was really the only thing she could do. 
But | knew what Mother would say and do, so I 
waited until everything was quiet. ‘Then I quickly 
put on my clothes again, and when the next 
elevated train went rumbling by I went silently 
out her door and down the street. 

I didn’t have very much money, but I knew that 
unless I found some place to sleep before long | 
would collapse from the nervous strain of the past 
twelve hours. So | took the elevated train down 
to Times Square and asked a policeman where | 
could find a cheap hotel. He looked at me sus- 
piciously for a moment and then directed me to 
a place. The clerk and the one or two loungers 
in the smelly lobby looked me over from my head 
to my toes; I could feel the color mounting to 
my face in anger. Finally he gave me a room, 

and when I was safely in it, with the door 
locked and bolted. | breathed the first easy 
breath in hours, throwing myself on the bed 
exhausted. 
The sun was streaming in my window when 
{ awoke and looked about me. My first dazed 
' feeling of not recognizing my surroundings 
was followed by one of happy anticipation of what lay 
ahead of me—happy, until | counted my money and 
realized that | must get some kind of work and begin 
immediately. 

| bought a morning paper and scanned the Help 
Wanted columns while I ate a hard, shiny coffee roll, 
washing it down with a cup of bitter coffee. The only 
things I could find that seemed likely for me were ads 
for waitresses and salesgirls. So [ checked off the latter 
and went down Sixth Avenue toward the first on my 
list, a department store at Herald Square. 

ln the store I asked a salesgirl where the employment 
office was located. She looked me over with a sneering 
grin and directed me to the seventh floor, adding, “You're 
alhout two hours late, dearie!” 

When I arrived at the seventh floor and found the 
employment room filled to overflowing with girls of all 
sorts, sizes, and shapes, | knew she was right. So | 
decided not to wait, and started toward the next place 
on my list. It was the same there, and at the next, and 
ihe next. My head ached; my feet felt like lead; my 
eves burned as though they were filled with cinders. 

At a place on Fifth Avenue | found a sign saying 
that all the positions had been filled. | wanted to sit 
down on the hard wooden bench and cry. Instead, | 
knocked on the little glass window that opened into the 
mner office. After a moment a [Turn to page &5} 


tears. 
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Then I began to see 
Viola other places, 
hoping Helen would 
hear of it. 


Became 

an Incident 

in Helen's Life; 
Her Baby Became 
Life Itse/f— 
Until the Night 
That I Think Of 


as 


Mile-Stone 


AM only a man; and if what | have done in my 

blind, blundering masculine way offends the sensi- 

bilities of my feminine readers | hope they will not 
condemn me until they have finished my story. 

| loved my wife. The first year of our married life 
opened up to me a new heaven and a new earth. And 
when our first baby was born it seemed as if the very 
particles of the air I breathed were composed of sheer, 
crystal happiness. The love I felt for my child was so 
much a part of what I felt for Helen that | was conscious 
of no division of this love. 1 think this is true of most 
men: the more they care for their wives, the dearer their 
children are to them. But I learned that this was not the 
case with women—or, at least, it was not the case with 
Helen. I became «n incident in her life. Her baby 
became life itself 

One night particularly stands out in my memory as a 
sort of matrimonial mile-stone. 

We had a standing, weekly engagement to play bridge 
with Ted Birdsall and his wife, and for over a year 
every Wednesday night we four had got together for this 
purpose. The first interruption came when our baby was 
born; but when he was six weeks old I asked Helen if 
she did not feel like taking it up again. The Birdsalls 
had asked us there. She was rather half-hearted in her 


compliance with the idea, but I did not realize that until 
much, much later. 
“All right, Billy,” she sighed; “if I can tear myself 


away from Baby when the time comes. \ ou must re 

“Oh, he'll be asleep. And Ina”—Ina was our Swedish 
maid of .all work—“‘can stay in the room with him until 
we get home.” 

I remember laughing at her for her reluctance, think- 
ing how much I loved her for her newly acquired mater- 
nal manner. “I'm almost jealous of the boy,” I joked, 
putting my arm around her. 

The Birdsalls were delighted at the idea of our 
coming. I met Ted on the subway going downtown to 
business that morning. “See you tonight, old Pater 
Familias,’’ he shouted over the roar of the train; “it’s 
going to be a regular celebration. The fatted calf won't 
be a patch on what we're getting ready for you two.” 


t. JOD old Ted, | thought to myself. The realization 
of his friendship stayed with me all day. I looked 
forward to the evening with a genuine warmth of feeling. 

Qn my arrival home | found Helen in the little room 
we called the nursery. The baby, pink and chubby, was 
sleeping in his old-fashioned cradle, the picture of every- 
thing a healthy baby should be. 

“The funny little beggar,’ | whispered, taking Helen 
into my arms. 

She did not respond to my kiss, but kept her eyes 
fastened on the child. “He cried a long time this after- 
noon,” she murmured ; “it—it worried me, Billy.” 

“Nonsense—the doctors would worry if he didn't. 
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Babies have to cry to make their lungs grow, or some- 
thing like that.” | laughed at her. “If you can worry 
over a healthy specimen like that boy of ours, you're a 
genius.” 

“It's not a laughing matter,” Helen cried ; “if anything 
should happen to Baby, I don’t know what I‘d do. You 
don’t understand, Billy. Men don't. 1-——” 

“Why, you silly litthe—idiot!” I interrupted her, hold- 
ing her close. 1 knew that the boy was right as rain. 
No one but a super-sensitive and overwrought mother 
could have looked down on his chubby little person and 
thought otherwise. And I was on fire with my love for 
Helen. “I’m crazy about you,” I murmured, tingling 
with the consciousness of her in my arms. 

To my amazement she wrenched herself free. “I 
hardly think it’s the time for love-making, Billy, when 
I'm worried about Baby. If you can't be sympathetic, 
you, at least, might be considerate.” 

| have the average man’s temper. And | felt thwarted, 


such a fool.’’ 


unsatisfied. | smothered an oath and left the room. 
When, half an hour later, Ina announced dinner in her 
queer, broken English I was still upset. The bloom was 
off the evening. I went into the dining-room without 
waiting for Helen. 

“Mrs. Jordan—she no come to dinner,” Ina an- 
nounced when I| was seated at the table. 

Ina, for a Swede, was a good cook; but I hardly 
tasted the things she placed before me that night. After 
a hastily swallor »d demi-tasse, | could stand it no longer, 
and went back to the nursery, hurt and mystified. It was 
as if an evil fairy had waved her wand over our lives, 
sowing discord where there had been happiness and 
understanding. 

Helen, a tray of untasted food beside her, was seated 


The minute she spoke I knew she was real— 
real and beautiful and human. 
“Billy, can you forgive me? I—I’ve been 


by the baby’s crib. She did not look up as | entered 

| controlled my voice with an effort. “If you don't 
hurry and dress we'll be late,” | said. “The Birdsalls 
have killed the fatted calf for us tonight, you know. | 
met Ted going down in the subway this morning. 11) 
telephone for a taxi while you——™ 

She interrupted me. “I’m not going. I'm going to 
stay—here.” 


ONSENSE. Of course you're going.” Her 

attitude struck me as utterly childish, and I was 
tactless where | should have been tactful. “If the boy 
were sick I'd be the first one to want to stay home. But 
he’s not; he’s the healthiest specimen of humanity I ve 
seen in many a long day. We just have time to make it. 
Don't sit there like a beautiful statue. A little action, my 
dear.” 

“You can go without me if you want to,”’ she replied ; 
“I’m not going. Bridge—what on earth do | care about 
bridge!” 

“It’s not bridge—it’s the Birdsalls | care about!” 
1 was exasperated. “Can't you 

“Hush!” She raised a 
dainty, pink-tipped finger to 
her lips. “You'll wake him if 
you shout like that. For good- 
ness sake, go on to your old 
bridge-Birdsall party and 
leave me in peace.” 

And that was the last word 
1 could get out of her. To 
her I was a barbarian, threat- 
ening the quiet of her mater- 
nity by my demands on her 
time. So far as she was con- 
cerned, I was out of the picture 
entirely. 

The evening at the Bird- 
salls was flat. I think all 
three of us felt like a boy who 
has been holding a pretty, 
bright-colored balloon in his 
hands which somebody has 
suddenly and unexpectedly 
pricked. Their invitation for 
the following week was ten- 
tative. 

“If Helen doesn’t feel she 
can come, you come along any- 
way,” they said; “we'll get 
another girl for the fourth.” 

And _ that’s the way it 
worked out. Helen was tired 
and, although she tried to be 
nice about it, I could see she 
didn’t want to go. So I went 
alone, knowing that not to turn up would be to hurt my 
friends’ feelings. 

Viola Trotman made up the table. 


OW nice people like Ted and Betty Birdsall knew 

Viola is something | cannot understand as | look 

back upon it. She was a dashing, dark haired divorcee 

She was restless for excitement. She was beautiful 

enough and fascinating enough always to draw excite- 

ment to her. And she was the predatory type that sees 
lawful prey in another woman’s husband. 

I was too much in love with Helen and too hurt at her 
new neglect of me to analyze Viola. All I saw in her 
that first evening and the days that followed was that 
her dark eyes rested on me softly, soothing my wounded 
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vamty, reassurmg my manhood. She played a strong 
same—one in which hearts were always trumps. 

Ln. saying this | do not want to imply that all blame 
rested on Viola's beautiful shoulders. [I was to blame, 
roo—horribly to blame. 

For six weeks the Lirdsalls, Viola, and | played 
ovether every Wednesday night. Then | began to see 

iola other places. At first | hoped Helen would hear 
it it. would perhaps see me out with another woman, and 
jealous. But Baby then was beginning to notice when 
omeone wiggled a finger before his eyes, and crow with 
lelight at the phenomenon, and all Helen could think of 
was this sign of his marvelous intelligence. 

| remember after my first dinner with Viola I re- 
‘turned home about ten o'clock with a guilty conscience. 
| was even determined to confess to Helen the fact that 
| had not remained late at the office as | had telephoned, 
hut had enjoyed champagne and lobster with another 
woman. 

‘Helen,” | stammered, after a preliminary and apolo- 
setie cough, “| have something | feel | must tell you.” 
| acted like a naughty schoolboy who has played hookev. 


“I hardly think it’s time for love-making, Billy, 
when I'm worried about Baby,’’ she said. 


“| have something to tell you, too,” she smiled. She 
put her arm through mine and looked up at me with the 
clear, honest eyes that I loved. “Baby laughed today— 
laughed, like a real grown-up person. It was like 
this—— 

She was making it hard for me, but I persisted. inter- 
rupting her. “I.et me say my little speech first. If you 
don't, my courage may give out entirely.” 


H, IF it takes courage, don't bother,”’ she returned, 
giving my arm a little squeeze. “Save your cour- 
age for something important and listen tome. You know 
the book on ‘How To Bring Up Your Baby’ says par- 
ticularly that the average child doesn't laugh out 
loud And so on. 
| did not confess that night. And | cannot remember 
allowing my conscience to trouble me again. All Helen 
seemed to care about was Baby. Well, then, | told 
myself, I must seek my pleasures someplace else. 
Viola flattered me. She made me feel myself abused 
a thing that is dangerous for any man. She would lay 
her long slender hand on mine and [7 urn to page 79] 
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I Simply Took 

It for Granted 
That Love 
Would kind Me 
Some Time, and 
Wasnt So 
Concerned About 
a Prince Charming 
Who Would Come 
and Carry Me 
Away. 


“Two t'ms two's four, 
“Two tms three’s six, 


“Two t'ms four’s eight.” & 


HIS was the fourth time | had taught the same 

things, over and over. The teacher in a tiny, all- 

grades’ school in the farm lands of Indiana cannot 
he said to have a very exciting life, but | was never dis- 
content. As the daughter of a well-to-do farmer, I 
claimed, as a background, a Normal School education, a 
good home, a lovely family, and a few of the boys with 
whom I had grown up, as callers. If I had ever dreamed 
of a Prince Charming who would come and carry me 
away, it was not seriously. I simply took it for granted 
that Love would find me somehow, some where, some 
time. 

(nd it did. 

“March out quietly and go straight home,” | was 
saying on the afternoon of a wonderful day in early 
spring. It was earlier than my usual dismissing time, 
hut the kiddies had been very restless. 

Vy little schoolhouse, a neat frame building, sitting 


‘Haven't pumped water for sometime,’ he was saying 


some twenty yards from the main road, was then silent. 
| was marking papers at the little oak desk when a step 
sounded in the doorway, followed by a loud knock. 
Never easily excited, | went to the door. 

“Awfully sorry to interrupt you,”’ he was saying as | 
opened the door, “hut I just wanted to beg some water. 
Been driving pretty hard, and the motor’s boiling.”” He 
waved to the road, where a long, low machine stood 
panting. 


O TROUBLE at all! I'll show you where the 
4 pump is.”” I led him to the other side of the school- 
house. He was a perfectly attired man of perhaps forty- 
two, with a kind, strong face and greying hair. He 
laughed he took the pump-handle. 

“Haven't pumped water for some time. | was raised 
—yes, raised, not reared—on a farm about thirty miles 
below here. That's where I'm going now, just for a 
little spring visit. Always get out into the country on the 
first spring day. 

1 told him why [| had lef the children out early—how 
[| had felt ashamed to keep them in on such a glorious day. 


Alone 

| i 

3 


“Aren't you tired?" much | cared swept me offi my feet. | accepted, regard- 
less of everything. Then he ‘made his plans. 

On the morning following the last day of school, | 
He filled the radiator, then replaced the bucket met the big speedster at the bend in the road. Cliftord 
“Let's be adventurous! | feel like a child who wants had a heavy driving coat for me to slip on over my light 
“If | introduced myself very frock, and we drove to Chicago. 

1 é A quiet ceremony, a beautiful platinum ring, a huge 
diamond, a bubbling, boyish, grey-haired bridegroom, 
the large town-car with liveried chauffeur, waiting to 
take us from the minister's house! What a romance had 
come to me! When the car rolled up the drive to the 
big, stone mansion, ablaze with light, and | was ushered 
into the spacious hall, with its perfume of a hot-house, 
and myriad blooms in bright jardinieres, | was really 
frightened. I had never dreamed of seeing such mag- 


“But how about you?” he asked. 
“Oh, Tl soon finish marking papers; then | can go 


home 


to play, myself he said. 
thoroughly, would you dare to play hooky, and take a 
ride into Bloomington for a bite to eat. [I'll rush you 
right back.” 

| hesitated . . . the motor in the big car purred .. . 
the low seats looked very inviting. I liked this man’s 
looks; he seemed honest, sincere, and undeniably well- 
bred. He was already presenting me with personal and 
business cards, lodge and club membership cards, and 
auto licenses, and we laughed over his identifications, f 
they were so numerous. That the president of a world _ nificence. — 
famous chemical company, with offices in Chicago and a The maid who hurried forward to divest me of the 
great home in Evanston, a man financially and socially top coat, surveyed 
known all over the world, should require such identifying my plain, blue lawn 
dress, critically. 
She knew more 

NDEED, Mr. Gregory, after all this, I will play about style and lux- 

hooky. My introduction is only Lucy Adams, school-  ury than I! I was 
teacher.” horribly conscious 

(graciously he helped me into the car. We were off! of my white can- 

It was impossible to talk, driving at a rate of forty vas ties, which had 
miles an hour, and when Mr. Gregory slowed down by looked so fresh in 
a roadside tea-house, | was really glad. His thin, tanned — the schoolroom, but 
face and twinkling, brown eyes interested me, and | was which sunk clumsily 
anxious to talk. 

I felt a little countrified and awkward with the dainty 
caviar sandwiches, and was sure that | was wrong when 
| put cream in my tea, only to find that he had taken 
lemon, but soon felt comfortable under the magnetism of 
his conversation. 

He told me of his struggles through life, an early 
marriage, two children who had died, his wife's death 
a sudden boom, his first chemical discovery, and how 
tremendous success had followed quickly. 

About all that he now cared for was his little girl, 
who had been in school in Paris for three years. 
“I have my business fairly well organized, and 
I'm guilty of slipping off now and then; my 
friends are mostly casual, so 1 am alone a great 

deal. I want Carol to have the finest I can 
give her, so she is abroad. I can't have her 
with me now, but I will be glad when she 
comes back. I wonder if you would take 
pity on a lonely chap, and let me drive 
down and spend a day with you some- 
times ?”” 

“| should love it. You know, you 
really open up another world to me, and 
a teacher mustn't get into a rut.” 

Self-consciousness slipped away, and 
conversation came casily. When he 
drove me home, the sky was crimson 
with sunset. 

“The sun is setting on the first day 
of our friendship, Miss Adams,” he 
said. 

After that he came many times, driv- 
ing all the way over from Chicago, just 
for a few hours. I dared not tell my 
parents how I had met him, so it really 
was playing hooky. 

One afternoon, several weeks later, 
under the leafy arbor of our roadside 
tea-house, he proposed. The great 
Clifford Gregory proposed to me. I had 
been unconsciously falling in love all the 
while, and the realization of just how “Dad, you'll have to take Sylvia. You two will enjoy it. Too 


for a country school-teacher ! 


as 
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into these deep rugs. But | must forget my uneasiness ! 

‘Is everyone here?’’ Gregory's cheery voice boomed. 
“! want you all here to welcome Mrs. Gregory, my 
hride.”” 


[ HAD seen movies of wealthy men’s brides who shook 
hands with the butler, and | blushed. Embarrassment 
heightened my reserve, and | bowed stiffly. The servants, 
each in his own way, made me appear comfortable, but 
| felt criticism in the air, and slight disapproval. They 
melted away discreetly, only the little maid remaining. 

“\ladame would wish to go to her room?” 

| glanced at Clifford, afraid to leave him. He caught 
my hand quickly and kissed it. 

“Of course, Lucy, you want to freshen up for dinner. 
\We won't dress, tonight, as you haven't any clothes here, 
hut take your time, dear.” 
followed the maid up the great stairs, through the 
hall and into the boudoir which was to be mine. Two 
enormous rooms, and 
a real bath, all of my 
own! The luxury and 
expense of everything 
fairly took my breath 
away. We had said at 
home that the farm 
had modern improve- 
ments, but this glisten- 
ing bath of tiles and 
mirrors, showers and 
scales, a large, per- 
fectly equipped room, 
and this bedroom with 
its rich mahogany, its 


deep for Lucy and me, that modern stutf, anyhow ” 


silken snades and cushions, its lacy ruffles,--it was all a 
new world. 

“| will take your hat, Madame,” the girl said. “And 
you wish the bath warm?” 

“Yes,”’ | murmured, afraid of my own voice, as | gave 
her the imitation panama, with its blue silk scarf pinned 
on by an enamel blue-bird. | was not in the habit of taking 
haths at all hours, but if it had to be done, | was not at 
all unwilling. And, indeed, with exception of the em- 
harrassment caused by Marie’s presence when | had to 
take off the white petticoat, and other undergarments 
which were white and cotton, and bore pink bows, | 
enjoyed it. | was beginning to feel at home. 

It seemed wonderful that love had come to me, and 
that it should be under such perfect circumstances. | 
resolved never to cause my dear Clifford one second of 
pain or discomfort, and to love his little daughter as 
my own. It would not be hard to love his child. 

With these happy thoughts I descended to the library, 
where he was waiting. Dinner was a simple affair, in 
deierence to me, I'm sure, but even so, the array of silver 
and glasses was a bit confusing. Clifford watched my 
efforts with a smile. I believe he enjoyed my lack of 
knowledge, for he loved simplicity. 

In the library again, we turned on the radio. 

“Do you dance, Lucy?” 

“Not very well,” I said. 

“Play bridge?” 

“No.” 

“Speak any French?” 

“Just a little.” 

“Must learn. Carol speaks quite fluently. Oh, you 
can take lessons in all those things. Do you ride?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said; “1 love 

“That's fine! So do I. We have some wonderful 
horses. Play the piano?” 

“Why, yes, I do,” I was reluctant here, for though | 
was considered quite a pianist at home, | wondered if I 
would be good enough for him. 


ILL you play for me now, Lucy? Anything at 
all,” he took my hands and led me into the music 
room. 

For the next two hours | played, old songs and new, 
some classics, and some old Southern melodies. 

“Dear little girl,” he said tenderly, as I stopped, “you 
make me so very happy. I never knew such joy existed 
for me. Are you happy, dear?” 
| was, and my eyes and lips and heart all told him so. 
In the following week, | collected quite a wardrobe, 
Clifford shopping with me; we were like two children. 
My parents had taken the news of my elopement very 

graciously, especially after finding whom I had 

married. 
News came from Carol to her father, a few 
months after our marriage, that she had received 

a proposal from a titled gentleman on the other 

side. Poor Clifford! He was dreadfully upset, 

declaring that she was only a baby, and ending 

by cabling her to come home. I was delighted 
at the thought of having a young girl around 
the house, and planned to make her love me 
so that she would forget this silliness of 
marrying a nobleman. 

Then, one morning, while dressing my hair, 
Marie announced the arrival, on an early train, 
of Miss Carol! My heart leaped, and my 
cheeks grew warm with anticipation. Clifford's 
little girl was home at last. | knew how happy 
he would be. [| was quite flurried as Marie 
brought me the simple grey flannel sport dress 
and smart brogues I selected for this clear cool 
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morning. | saw reflected in my glass a very difterent 
lucy from the one whom Clifford Gregory had married. 
| was learning rapidly to fill the place as his wife. 

Marie was busying herself in my rooms, as | slipped 
into the hall. From below the stairs I heard a shrill, 
girlish voice, raised in anger. | hesitated, and the words 
came up to mre 

“It's outrageous! Oh, Daddy, have you no considera- 
tion for me? A cheap, common little school-teacher! To 
allow yourself to be roped in, and to bring her home! 
No doubt she will disgrace us.” 


T HI words were cruel, and | waited numbly to hear 
my hushand’s reply 

“Now, Carol, dear,”” his voice was shaking, “lather 
knows what he is doing. She's a very sweet girl, and 
| married her because | love her. [lease be nice.”’ 

Tears rushed to my eyes, and I leaned on the baluster. 
Yes, he loved me. But my happy dreams were crushed. 
Well, they should never know that I had heard. I would 
try to win her, anyway 


“You love her!” the hard voice shrilled back. “You 


are absolutely disgusting, at your age. You ought to be 


ashamed, marrying some young girl. Oh, if I had been 
home it never would have happened.” 

“Now, Carol, hush! She'll be down any minute, and 
| want you to be nice. You'll love her, too, when you 
meet her.” 

“Oh, I'll be polite, but don’t insult me. | don’t expect 
to fall for a school-ma’am. I’m not so gullible.” 

After a few minutes of silence, | dried my eyes and 
went miserably down the stairs, determined to be brave. 
Hurt as | was, | was even more unhappy to think that | 
had caused this quarrel between father and daughter 
They sat silently in the library when | entered, anc 
Clifford rose and came to me, greeting me more thar 
tenderly 

“Lucy, dear, my little girl has come home. This 1: 
Carol. Carol, | want you to meet your—your mother.’ 

When the slim, blonde girl rose—and she was fully 
two inches taller than I—I seemed suddenly to have 
shrunk and become commonplace. She was positively 
patrician in her perfect, tailored frock, and with a cold 
expression on her face, simply looked up. 

“How do you do, Lucy?’ was all she said, and she 
didn’t say it with a question mark. 
rom that minute my life was miserable. 
Though there was really no difference in 

our social worth, as far as blood was 
concerned, Carol treated me like the 
meanest servant. Worse, indeed. 
And a servant mistreated may go, 
but my love for Clifford, and a 
vague hope that some day 
she might change toward 
me, held me. 1 tried in 
every way that I could 
to please her, but 
nothing — suited 
her. If I agreed 
with the things 
she said, she ac- 
cused me of try- 
ing to be nice, or 
having no mind 
of my own, and 
if I dared to 
voice my own 
opinion, I was 
scorned. 

Meals were the 
worst, for 
could not escape 
her there, and 
her superior way 
of watching me 
all the time, and 
smiling know- 
ingly when I be- 
came confused, 
made me more 
self-conscious 
than ever. 

can never 
forget one night, 
at a supper 
party, when her 
father was not 
present, and | 
looked guardedly 
at Carol to see 
which fork she 
was using for a 


“*How do you do, Lucy?”’ fancy [Turn 
was all she said. to page go) 
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CaF, 
New York City 
ALIPH: “And you say that in Rome the men as a 


rule have only one wife?’ 

Traveler: “Yea, my lord!” 

Caliph: “What quiet, peaceful lives they must lead!” 
* + * * 


L. B. 
Waterford. N. Y 


N a railroad running through Massachusetts the 
company has recently equipped the section foremen 
with gasoline driven handcars. When Foreman Casey 
got his car he invited Foreman Murphy to take a ride. 
After they had got under way the starting-switch jammed 
and Casey couldn’t stop the car. They tore along at a 
wild rate of speed, both men hanging on for dear life. 
Murphy remarked : 
“Begorries, Casey, I'd give a hundred dollars to be off 
this car.” 
“Save your money,” said Casey; “you'll be off at the 
next curve 


* * * * * 


M.M.. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RS. JONES: “Why, have you been ill, Mrs. 

Smith?” 

Mrs. Smith: “Oh, no! I've lost flesh because of wor- 
rying over my husband. He isn't a bit well.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Well, if I had a husband who wasn’t 
well, I’d see to it that he had a doctor.” 

Mrs. Smith: “TI will, as soon as | get down to 125 
vounds 


W. R., 
Florence, Ala 
NEGRO theatrical company was playing “Othello.” 
The scene was reached where Othello demands the 
handkerchief from Desdemona. The leading man 
vociferously shouted : 
“Desdimony, whar's dat hankerchief?"" No response. 
“Desdimony, I says, whar’s dat hankerchief ?” Again 
receiving no answer. 
“Desdimony, fo’ de third an’ las’ time. | says, whar’s 
dat 


The Funniest 
Story I Know 


as Told by 
SMART SET Readers 


At this juncture a small negro in the “peanut gallery 
piped out: 
“Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, man, wipe yo’ nose on yo’ sleeve 
an’ let de play go on!” ; 
* * * * 


Mrs. V. H.., 
New Florence, Pa. 
HE beautiful wife of a Frenchman had never quite 
mastered the English language. She was urging a 
young American to attend a dinner, the invitation to 
which he had already declined. 

She insisted that he go, but he couldn't see it that way, 
stating that he could not possibly do so as he had burned 
his bridges behind. 

“That will be all right.” she whispered; “I will lend 
to you a pair of my hushand’s.”’ 


Miss E. |. Y., 
Missieton, N. Y. 
1) SMITH likes to think of himself as an efhcient and 
high-powered type of business man. He wires his 
communications in terse telegrams, usually winding up 
with “Letter follows ; will explain.” 

Ed recently became a proud father. He went to the 
telegraph office and sent the following wire to his wife's 
relatives : 

TWINS TODAY MORE TOMORROW. 

Mrs. E. W. C., 
Binghamton, N. Y 

OAN +: “Would you put yourself out for me?” 

John: “I certainly would, dear.” 

Joan: “Well, please do so, then; it’s 12 o'clock, and 
I'm awfully sleepy.” 

* * * + * 

Mrs. E. R., 
Kansas City, Mo 

HEN George Ade went abroad for the first time, 

the passage was a stormy one, and one evening, 
after dinner, when he was hanging over the side of the 
ship, after having had some vigorous mom-ents with him 
self, a friend asked: 

“Has the moon come up yet, George ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ade. “It has if | ate it.” 
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Here Is Another 
Vital Problem in 


a Girls. Life. 


1X )N’T know what to do. The more I think, 
the more confused | become. I don't seem 
to be able to solve this perplexing problem of 
lester, and [ must reach a decision before he 
returns from his western trip, which will be some 
time this month. 
| am an orphan, and except for some distant 
relatives in the Middle-West, I am entirely alone. I have 
nobody to advise me, or lift the burden from my shoul- 
ders. My very good friend, Myrtle—she and I generally 
ulvise each other in all important mattérs—is at present 
leeply involved in a love-affair of her own, and even if 
she were willing to take her mind off it, her suggestions 
wouldn't be worth much. All she has ever said, when 
| have attempted to discuss Lester with her, is: 
“What do you care what happens, as long as you see 
him all the time!”’ 
You see, her love-affair with 
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what the average mountain resort hotel is like: there are 
many girls and very few men, which means that the men 
are swamped by feminine attention. 

Myrtle was absorbed in Jerry—-she had chosen this 
particular spot for her mother to recuperate; she knew 
Jerry would be there for part of his vacation—and | 
was rather bored, as I wasn't interested in anybody. The 
male element consisted of a group of young boys, the 
silly, collegiate kind. Although | don't look it, as I'm very 

petite and slender, with naturally- 
waved bobbed hair, which seems to 


lerry is one of those mercurial 
proceedings. He rushes her 
violently for one week, assuring 


her of deep, everlasting devotion, pressing me 


and then—well—she doesn't hear “Dm 

from him for perhaps two weeks 

more. So, you can readily so lonely 
understand why Myrtle thinks any wife > 


steady romance is desirable, and 
should be left as it 1s. 

[ can’t turn to my other girl 
triends—you know what they’re 


gasped! 


> he moaned, 


“Oh, Leila,’ 


so unhappy 


give me the air of carelessness and 
youth, [ am twenty-six, which is 
a little too old for playing the rdéle 
of the “Flapper Boys’ Delight!” 
But to pass the time, | played 
around with these youngsters. 

Che spot we d chosen was really 
beautiful, and the clear sunshine 
and invigorating air seemed glori- 
ous to me after having been shut 
up in the city for the long winter 
and spring. The days passed 


frantically. 


my poor 


like when it comes to giving advice 
and my men friends aren’t any 
help in a case like this. The only other person I have 
is Lester! But that is the whole trouble: I don’t know 
whether | have Lester or not. Perhaps you'll be able to 
inswer that question for me after | tell you our story. 
| met Lester last summer up in the Adirondacks, where 
| was spending my vacation with Myrtle and her mother, 
who had heen ill. | was having a wonderful time swim- 


ming, playing tennis, dancing, and doing all the other 
things that are expected at a summer resort. 


You know 


pleasantly enough; | was happy 
heing out-doors: even the silly 
youths with their perpetual wise-cracks failed to annoy 
me; but when it came to the evening and dancing, | was 
miserable ! 

| love to dance, but I did get tired of that “cheek to 
cheek” business and the everlasting “toddle.”’ And the 
customary invitation to take a “walk” around the lake, 
which came as inevitably as the next hour. [t didn’t make 
any difference with whom you were dancing, or how 
attached to some pretty, pert i Turn ta page 
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Her Honeymoon 
Letter Continues 


where you go in Vienna—the tea 
dances, the opera, the fashionable 
Night Clubs, you see this gorgeous 
new rouge—so brilliant, so abso- 
lutely glowing with the joy of live 
ing! In Paris it ts the same— 
everyone is wearing it. I tried to 
get some. But it wasn't the shade. 
Not until I got to London was I 
able to get the right shade. It is 
called PRINCESS PAT Vivid. 
Do try to get some. With your eyes 
at will be wonderful.” 
A ffectionately, 
Doris. 


our Rosy Dreams (ome True 
when you add the fire of youth, the glow of 


life which this wondrous new color brings 


Princess Pat VIVID, the gorgeous, intense 
rose rouge that is creating such a furore in 
European fashion centers is just now making 
its debut among the smartest women of America. 
They realize, as no doubt you do, the need ofa 
more brilliant shade of rouge amid the modern 
colorful surroundings. 


Under evening lights amid the blazing color 
tones in costumes and decorations, this vivid 
shade brings out your beauty, emphasizes the 
loveliness of your features and adds brilliance 
to the lustre of your eyes. 


PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. - Chicago, U.S.A, 


Princess Pat Lipstick 


Asa final touch to your beauty it is essential that the color har- 
mony between lips and cheeks should be exact. W ith English 
Tint or Medium Rouge use Princess Pat “Natural” Lipstick; 
with Vivid Rouge, use Princess Pat ‘Vivid’ Lipstick. Keeps the 


lips soft and pliant — prevents dryness or chap. 


Yet under strong daylight, used sparingly 
and softly blended with powder you will find 
PRINCESS PAT VIVID Rouge the true rose 
tone of your own natural blush, You must 
try it. 


Should your dealer temporarily be out of 
PRINCESS PAT VIVID, do not accept a 
substitute. We will gladly send you a week’s 
supply without charge so that you may prove 
how this wonderful shade brings out your beauty 
as no rouge ever did before. Merely send the 
coupon. There is absolutely no obligation. 


PRINCESS PAT 


VIVID 


out your beauty so emphatically. 


ree You are invited to try this wonderful new shade of rouge on 
your own complexion entirely without expense. We are glad to 
send a generous trial supply for thorough test with various gowns in 
both day and evening light. You will find no other rouge ever brought 
JUST MAIL THE COUPON 


PRINCESS PAT, Ltd., Dept. 248, 2709 S. Wells St., Chicago. 
In Canada, address: 107 Duke St., Toronto, Ontario. 
Please send me entirely free, a sample of your new VIVID Rouge. 
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we walked in the park that bordered 
the river Away from the lights, away 
from people, away from everyone and 
everything but our own consciences. Our 
lips clung until it seemed my senses left 
me, and then I waited for a clap of fire 
and thunder. 

\fter a moment she put her face close 
down against my shoulder and I heard her 
whisper, “I love you, Phil.” 

And I asked, “As much as I love you, 
Elsie?” and she pressed closer into my 
arms. 

‘But we mustn't,” she whispered. 

After I took her home I stole like a 
thief to my place beside Nita. She was 
asleep and I didn't wake her, for I never 
could have looked into her eyes. 

I didn't see Elsie for three days. Three 
days of torture and self-accusation, and 
Nita’s smile and concern about my healti 
One minute I was determined to put Elsie 
ut of my mind forever, and the next I 
could feel her warm, young lips pressing 
mine; I determined to tell Nita and have 
it over. 

The third evening Nita sat down on the 
arm of my chair as I pretended to read 
the paper. She put her hand on my fore- 
head and I closed my eyes. After a mo- 
ment she bent down and lightly touched 
my lips and then whispered into my ear, 

You'd better tell me what it is, dear. You 
can't go on much longer with it bottled 
up inside you.” 

I opened my eyes and looked into her 
face and she smiled at me with that as- 
suring, confident, understanding smile. 
Then she waited while I screwed up my 
courage. 

“I would rather do anything in the world 
than hurt you, Nita,” I began. Then I 
stopped. That sounded foolish, because I 
was going to hurt her as she had never 
been hurt before, as she never would be 
again probably. 

“I know, dear,” she smiled. 

That gave me courage and I started 
again. “It’s Elsie, Nita.” Elsie and I. I— 
I—we love each other.” Looking quickly 
up I saw the color drain from her face. 
She brushed a hand over her eyes and 
when it came down there were tears in the 
corners, and the expression was one of 
wonder and amazement. 

“Elsie and you!” she said, tensely. 

“Yes,” L said The dazed expression 
began to go from her face and in a mo- 
ment she was crying as though her heart 
would break. What could [ do? My 
touch wouldn't comfort her—I had no 
right to touch her. So I waited in heart- 
less, stony silence. Finally she crossed 
the room and, sitting down, rested her 
head against the back of the chair. Then 
she began: 


HIL, I'll be as brave as you have been. 
Up to now I have been the coward. 
You have made my wavy easy, and I have 
always believed that I was stronger than 
you. You are a hero, Phil, three times 
over. 
‘It's wrong, Phil, but it can’t be helped. 
I have gone through hell in the past few 
months but love wins, Phil it always 
wins.” I listened uncomprehending. Then, 
after some hesitation, she blurted: 
“Phil, Dave and I have loved each other 
for months—«wait! I've got to finish now! 
“I always thought that nothing in all 
the world could come between you and me, 
Phil. You have always, for so long as I 
can remember, seemed to be a part of me. 
[| have loved you since I was old enough 
to know love, and I always shall. But 
this thing between Dave and me is some- 
thing different. It is the love that sur- 


As Though I Cared! 


[Continued from page 20] 
passes anything in life. You can't fight 
it; I know, for I've tried. But it has 
eaten me up. I have managed to go on 
until now, refusing to hurt you. 

“Now it is all so simple if we have the 
courage of our love.” 

I remember that I got to my feet and 
stood staring at her, refusing to believe 
that I had heard her rightly. And she 
looked into my eyes, unflinching. Finally 
I said: 

“You and Dave love each other—my 
friend—” I tried to catch that last word, 
but Nita heard it and the first hard, me- 
tallic laugh I had ever heard came from 
her lips. 


TOUR friend and you are traitors to 

each other, Phil,” she answered. “Dave 
was willing to go on for you and for me. 
Oh, I know how you feel. And now you 
know how I've felt for the past few 
months. The awful torture of it! I 
thought I would go mad because I couldn't 
justify it. Even now I don't understand, 
but that doesn’t matter. It’s over, thank 
God, it's over!” 

Rising, Nita came over and took my 
face. between her hands and kissed me on 
the lips. 

“I hope you'll be as happy as I hope to 
be, Phil,” and before I could speak she 
had gone up the stairs to her room. I 
heard the lock turn on her door and in a 
moment the downstairs connection of the 
telephone tingled and I knew that she was 
calling Dave on the phone. 

Something made me want to rush up- 
stairs and stop her. But instead, I got 
my hat and walked for miles and then 
went home to toss on my bed until day- 
break. Thinking, thinking, thinking 
jealous, white hot at moments. It was all 
so unreal. The futility of everything over 
came me; the futility of human beings and 
their lives—as though the world or any- 
one cared for more than a day! Life was 
what you took for yourself. And I fell 
asleep. 

The next morning when I went down- 
stairs everything looked strange to me. 
Nita looked drawn and wan, but she 
smiled at me cheerily, like a hostess where 
I was a guest. 

At breakfast we said a few sentences 
and Nita told me she was going in to her 
mother’s that day and that I could get her 
there on the phone if there was anything 
I wished to talk over. 

After breakfast I looked at my watch, 
as I had for the past six months, listened 
for my train to whistle at the town above, 
got the paper off the front porch, kissed 
Nita lightly on the lips, and went to work. 
Like any other morning, only it was a new 
world, strangely changed. 

When I got in town I phoned Elsie and 
met her for luncheon. I wondered just 
how she was going to take it—about Dave. 
When I began in a faltering way to tell 
her, she smiled and said: 

“Silly, I've known it for weeks. I tried 
to tell you but you wouldn't let me.” I 
felt a little surge of anger as I realized 
that I had been the only one who didn’t 
kno 

“Have you ever talked with Dave about 
it?” I asked. 

“We have never*mentioned it,” she 
answered. “He thinks I don’t know. But 
his eyes have been devouring Nita and 
lying to me for months.” 

I can’t explain the next few months. 


The whole world seemed to change. Nita 


had been mine from the time I could walk, 
helping me as a kid, keeping up my cour- 
age and guiding me through those awful 
days in France, helping me get a foothold 
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in business—always a part of me. It 
seemed as though I had been taken up 
bodily and put down again in the world as 
someone else—someone I had never even 
known before. 

Within the next few months Nita and I 
straightened things out in regards to our 
divorce. We quite often, all four of us, 
ran into each other at the home of some 
friend. Everyone spoke of us as being 
“modern”"—a “modern marriage” they 
called it. And once I almost snapped at 
Elsie when she gayly told someone that 
ours would be a “modern marriage.” After 
that I tried to keep Elsie away from our 
old crowd because I didn’t like the way 
people said things about us before our 
face—jokingly, of course, but it all seemed 
to lack good taste. 

Two weeks before the final decree of our 
divorce was signed I had to go to Chicago 
on a business trip. In the lobby of my 
hotel there I met one of my fellow work- 
ers during the war. He was still design- 
ing planes for our old company and in- 
sisted that I run out to their flying field 
and take a hop in a two-seater that had 
just been assembled. I laughed at his in- 
vitation. Flying held no charm for me 
after my last flight in France. But I 
finally yielded to his insistence and rode, 
protestingly, out to inspect his plane. I 
told him I would fly in it if it were 
anchored to the clouds, and he proved that 
it was absolutely foolproof. 

But when I arrived there and saw the 
beauty of the litthe monoplane that glis- 
tened in the sun, I couldn't resist its lure. 
So I strapped myself in, they spun the 
propeller, the switch clicked, she caught. 
In a moment they’ kicked out the 
blocks, the pilot “gave her the gun,” and 
we went skimming along over the ground, 
taking the air with the speed of a bullet. 

Ahead of us was a grove of trees. Con- 
fident that the pilot would swing to the 
right, and not realizing our terrific speed, 
we struck the topmost branches before I 
had time to be alarmed. Her nose went 
down, something struck me in the back 
of the neck, and that was all I knew 


HEARD a voice that sounded far away, 

as though I were awakening from a 
dream. I struggled to bring myself to 
consciousness; the voice soft and low and 
sweet was crooning, “My Phil, my Phil,” 
over and over. I opened my eyes and 
looked into Nita’s. Her face seemed to 
light up and she reached for my hand and 
pressed it against her lips; then a nurse 
lifted her from my bed where she had 
fallen forward, and helped her out of the 
room while a towering, fierce looking doctor 
came in to say, “Well, she did what we 
couldn’t do, sonny.” 

I smiled at him and he gave me some- 
thing that put me to sleep again. 

The next day they told me that I had 
been unconscious for four days; that I had 
called for Nita, in my delirium; that the 
papers had made up a sensational story 
concerning me. 

There isn’t anything more to my story, 
only that Nita wired that day and cancelled 
her divorce proceedings. 

“What a fool I’ve been,” she started to 
say; and I interrupted her to say, “I've 
been the fool, dear, because I didn’t fight 
for you.” 

“We both ran into temptation and 
weren't strong enough to fight it. But 
that’s past. I told Dave a week ago that 
I would never marry him and he wired me 
yesterday that Elsie would—as though I 
cared. Nothing in all the world will ever 
matter but you, Phil, just you, my first 
and last and always lover.” 
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care for him. And besides, dearest, he 
hrought you to America, and if it had not 
been for him I would never have known 
you. We have been happy, Maria.” 

What qualities he had! What fineness 
of perception and what a great sympathetic 
soul was in that man of short stature— 
“that clever little lawyer,” as he was 
dubbed in his profession. 

John began making money, and big 
money. Some of the retainer fees which 
he received staggered me. He — us 
a fine house. I had a car and a summer 
home. I had everything anaes but 
my baby. The years rolled on. We cele- 
brated our silver wedding. Silvio and 
Maria married; then my young John mar- 
ried. 


R hair—John’s and mine—whitened. 
To make me ag John sang “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” although my 
hair had been inky black. And he always 
swore that I was prettier with white hair 
than I had been with the black. John 
always was chivalrous. 

Then came another mile-stone. Silvio’s 
wife had a baby. I couldn't stay away 
from the house—and a girl baby, too. I 
used every excuse to get my daughter-in- 
law to live in my home so that I might 
be near my little grapddaughter. 

That winter when Silvio and his wife 
had an invitation to go South, my cup of 
happiness overflowed; we had the baby 
with us for six weeks. 

And when the baby left, I was so deso- 
lated that it meant the start of my break- 
down. I think it was the separation from 
that child. For then it settled on me. 
lhat great longing for my own baby came 
upon me with such force that I completely 
wilted; I was a sick woman, with no 
organic trouble; although I was not young 
—for I was a woman of sixty—it was too 
early to go to pieces as I did. 

The doctors were puzzled. John was 
depressed over the great change which had 
taken place in me. My children were wor- 
ried to death and held secret conferences 
over me. How sweet they were to see that 
I was never alone! 

Finally my daughter-in-law, whom I 
loved like a daughter, discovered that the 
baby brightened me up, so every afternoon 
my little granddaughter was brought to 
seeme. That was the bright spot in the day. 

Then came a time when I finally col- 
lapsed and confessed my worry. It hap- 
pened one evenirig; it was on my birthday. 
All of the children came for dinner. I 
made a great effort to be natural and show 
the happiness which I should—even wore a 
new dress, and put on my earrings. 

I felt faint; my head felt heavy. I 
rested it against the tall back of the chair. 
I made a gesture to rise. Silvio was at 
my side in a moment; John jumped up and 
came around to me. 

“What is it, Mother? Are you sick?” 

“Take her up-stairs,” said Maria, taking 
charge. 

They took me into my room. John 
held my hand as I lay on the sofa; I 
looked at him. He knew that what was 
in my mind was only for him. We were 
so close; he knew my every change of 
expression. 

“Leave your mother with me, children,” 
he said as he gently shooed my big boys 
and girls out of the door. 

Then he fell on his knees beside me, took 
my hand, stroked my face and asked: 
“What is it, Maria mia?” 

I lurched forward in his arms, clasped 
my hands tightly around his neck and 
sobbed: “John, find her for me.” 


Maria’s Story 


[Continued from page 46] 


John straightened up and looked at me. 

“IS that it, Maria, my poor girl?’ 

He jumped to his feet and commenced 
pacing the room. He stopped and lit a 
cigar. Then he walked back and forth 
several times, and in a few moments came 
over to the sofa and sat down beside me. 

“Maria,” he said, “tomorrow I start to 
find your daughter. If it is humanly 
possible I will bring her to you.” 

That night I slept for the first time in 
months. In the morning when I awoke, it 
was with a great hope. I even wanted my 
breakfast, and ate it with a relish. 

Then John started. I had seen him at- 
tack a case—for that is the way he did 
things. When he was in a big suit, he 
threw himself so completely into it and 
worked so unceasingly and furiously that 
I used to think the other side might as well 
save themselves the expense and time of 
an open case before a judge and jury, and 
settle it out of court. 

“I’m off, dear,” said John, coming in to 
kiss me good-by. “Now my girl must be 
happy. P erhaps I will have some news for 
you tonight.” 

He always called me his girl, and I felt 
like it now more than ever, because I was 
depending upon him more than I ever had 
in my life. He was going to find my baby 
for me. If I didn't see her I knew that I 
could not recover from the miserable state 
into which I had slumped. 

That night I waited feverishly for John’s 
home-coming. I knew that I never could 
have found the name of the people who 
had adopted my child; I had gone once to 
the hospital to inquire, but was told that 
the records were confidential and could 
not be given out. 

I worried all that day for fear John 


would meet with the same rebuff. But | 


down in my heart I felt that he could do 
something. He could always do something. 
Hadn't he the skill and knowledge and 
power? Hadn't he through his cleverness 
and remarkable ability saved many per- 
sons from financial failure, disgrace and 
prison? 

I heard the front door bang and his 
step on the stair. I waited. He kissed 
me. 

“Well, John?” I asked timidly. 

“T inquired at the hospital today, Maria. 
The records cannot be seen by any casual 
person inquiring,” he answered. 

My heart sank. I knew this, but when 
I heard the word “but” pronounced by 
him, I took courage. 


UT, I think there is a way to find out. 

I consulted a judge of the Children’s 
Court today friend of mine. The 
records may casei be reached by him 
through the Children’s Society.” 

“Thank God,” I murmured. 
there was hope. 

“Tomorrow, I think we can get the 
name,” he added. 

Tomorrow I would know the name 
which my daughter bore. Again I slept 
well. 

Those days of waiting were not bad. 
They had a thrill in them. I had been 
waiting forty years to see my baby, and 
now I felt that I would—because my 
husband had promised me that if it were 
possible he would find her. And his word 
was his bond. 

“T've got the name, Maria,” he said, 
bending over me the following evening. 
She was adopted by a Mr. and Mrs. Emmet 
Hill of Buffalo.” 

“Hill,” I repeated. 
heard her name. 

“T’ve sent a good man up there on to- 


At least 


“Buffalo.” I had 
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night’s train. He'll be back in a few days 
with a report,” said John. 

I just shook my head and smiled into 
his eyes. I could not find words to make 
any expression. How quickly he worked 
What a wonderful thing it was to have 
such a husband as John. No wonder he 
stood in the front ranks of his profession 
and had more business than he could 
manage. 

Several days passed. I didn't ask any 
questions. I tried to hold on to myself 
Sometimes I felt that it was hopeless, and 
then other times I had a great feeling that 
I would .see my daughter. I was in a 
state of conflict in my mind and soul. 

The man returned and, since the train 
on which he had traveled arrived aiter 
office hours, came directly to the house to 
see my husband. He was ushered into our 
library. I was introduced, and then he 
gave his report to John. 

“Both Mr. and Mrs. Emmet Hill are 
dead. Their house is sold and no one of 
the family living in Buffalo,” he announced. 

“No one of the family living in Buf- 
falo—" ...I1 felt a weakness coming 
lover me. Was she dead, too? Oh, no— 
no! He continued: 
| “Now, I talked to several of the neigh- 
bors who lived nearby and they remem- 
bered the daughter—several of them re- 
membered her wedding.” 

She was married! My heart started 
thumping; I was hearing news of my 
baby girl. Think of it. I was hearing 
something about her! I couldn't believe it. 
| Even that made my breath come quickly. 
John didn’t speak. Neither did IL. 
| “It’s a rather difficult case,” said the 
detective, “but there is just a chance that 
we can find something to start with. For 
one old lady said she had a daughter living 
in Des Moines who used to play with 
M: argaret- 

“Margaret—Margaret Hill!” I'd heard 
her name. I clutched my trembling hands 
ltightly together. 

“And,” continued the man, “this old 
lady said that she sometimes heard from 
Margaret years ago, but she did not know 
whether she was still in touch with her 
The old lady did not know Margaret's 
married name. But she thought she had 
married a fore igner, because the Hills 
| traveled a great deal.” 
| Married a foreigner, and traveled. To 
think that that baby of mine had traveled 
|and was married. It had been so hard for 
| me to imagine her as anything but a baby. 

“I’ve wired out to the daughter and hope 
for a reply tomorrow,” said the detective. 
|“Is there anything else, Mr. Street?” 

“No, thank you,” replied John. “You've 
done very well. Let me know at once 
when you have news.” 
| “You're looking better, Maria,” said 
| John as we went up-stairs 

‘Better than I’ve been for several years, 
| John, dear; I think I can get well now,” 
I answered. 


HE next day I didn’t have to wait until 

evening to hear the report of the de- 
itective. John called me up within an hour 
jafter he left the house. 
| “We've got her name, Maria. She mar- 
|ried an Italian cavalry officer by the name 
of Sabatini,, and the last time she was 
heard of was about ten years ago from 
Florence.” 

My heart sank. Then John’s voice 
|again: 

“That’s very good. We have something 
jto work on -far easier than if she had 
| married a private citizen. I've booked 
passage on Saturday’s steamer for Silvio 
ito go over and examine the records of the 
Army. His Italian will help to simplify 
matters. Are you all right?” 


Was Il all right? Wasn't every day bring- 
ling me hope and courage and strength? 
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I sat down and thought. My Silvio 
going to Italy to find his sister! My boy 
going to find her for me! And she had 
married one of our countrymen and knew 
what the land of Silvio’s and mine looked 
like. Was she still there? Oh, yes. For 
several years I had on many occasions ex- 
perienced a strange feeling that my daugh- 
ter wanted to see me. Sometimes I would 
dismiss it as a freak of imagination, But, 
nevertheless, it was that feeling which 
dispelled the awful doubt of her being dead 
when it stealthily crept into my mind. 

Silvio called. When he kissed me good- 
by he said: 

“Now, Mother, keep well. Don’t worry. 
I'll find her.” 


GAVE him the little sacred medal 

which our village priest had given me 
when Silvio and I set sail for America, and 
went to church to burn candles for his safe 
journey and for success in his undertaking. 

Then came the cable that he had arrived 
at Naples. Several days passed. Then 
came another cable from Rome, reading: 


COLONEL SABATINI RETIRED ADDRESS TO- 
MORROW SILVIO 


There was always something to look 
forward to these days, and I seemed to 
shake off the years. My children and John 
were so happy over my improvement that 
our home fairly radiated the great happi- 
ness which was mine. 

The next day Silvio’s cable read: 


LOCATED IN FLORENCE LEAVING TONIGHT 
SILVIO 


I was so excited that I was almost child- 
ish in my joy. I smiled continually and 
wanted to kiss everyone who came near 
me. 

In two days came this message: 


MARGARET AND HER FAMILY SAILING 
WITH ME ON THE DUILIO ON SATURDAY 


I could hardly control myself; my joy 
was unbounded. I was in the same state 
that I was when Silvio told me that we 
would be married and go to America. 

Margaret and her family! Did he mean 
her husband? Oh, no; a family meant 
more than a husband. She must have at 
least one child. My little girl coming with 
her family! 

I thought that week would never pass. 
I began getting the house ready—like I 
had for the girls’ weddings. Everything 
must be just so. I went to the florist and 
ordered flowers. I would telephone the 
day they were to be sent—when I 
would know the time of the arrival of 
the Duilio. 

I examined the dress which I planned to 
wear; I thought of a delicious dinner to 
have that night; I arranged the guest 
rooms. How many would I need? 

I was the busiest and happiest woman in 
the world—and yet how leaden were those 
days. 

Every morning I turned to the shipping 
news. I searched the column marked 
“Maritime Intelligence” for that charmed 
name Duilio, which was bringing the child 
of my heart across the ocean to me. 

I thought of Silvio and Margaret sitting 
on the deck and talking about our lives, 
and wondered if Margaret asked many 
questions about me 

Then came the morning when I read in 
the paper that the Duilio from Naples was 
due on Tuesday 

Monday night I went to bed. Every- 
thing had been attended to; there was 
nothing left undone. I couldn’t sleep; I 
was like a little girl waiting for Christmas 
morning. I welcomed the dawn with joy, 
and got up—grateful to see the sun streak- 
ing the sky. No fog . No storm .).. 
She might dock on time. 

[Turn to page 78] 
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M. J. McGowan 
Chief Chemist 


ist 


Reduce any or every part of your figure with amazing new Reducing 
Cream which melts away excess fat on any part of the body—slender- 
izing the figure to perfect proportions without drugs, exercises, rubber 


suits or painful denial of any kind. | 


Milady! If you haveasingleounceof 
unwelcome flesh on your figure 
here’s good news for you. Getting 
thin is now pleasurably simple and 
easy for anyone. For I, M. J. 
McGowan, after 5 years of tireless 
research, have made the discovery 
you have been waiting for. I can 
tell you positively how to reduce 
quickly, comfortably—without tire- 
some exercises, without enervating 
salt baths, without rubber suits or 
belts. I can actually show you how 
to make a wonderful change in 
your figure in 10 days’ time or my 
advice isn't going to cost one 
penny. If it is a threatened double 
chin that is making you give up 
white bread and potatoes— 

If your waistlineis keeping you away 
from the tempting bon-bon dish— 
If your arms are too plump, your 


IDEAL FIGURE CHART 
Slender neck 
Well propertiored bust 
25” A trim waist 
36” Slim hips 


Perfectly modeled thighs 


1 
Graceful calf 

ainty ankles 


neck padded, your ankles bulging, 
don't worry—l guarantee to reduce 
any or every part of your body, 
swiftly and surely—without any 
program of painful self-denial. 

My discovery I call Reducine— 
McGowan’s Reducine. It is not a 
medicine, a bath salt or a course of 
useless gymnastics. It is a pleasant 
cream that you can apply in your 
own room, patting it gently onto 
the parts you want to slenderize. 
Almost overnight you will notice a 
change. A harmless chemical re- 
action takes place, during which 
excess fat is literally dissolved 
away, leaving the figure slim and 
properly rounded, giving the lithe 
grace to the body every man and 
woman desires. 


Results Guaranteed or Money Back 


My reducing cream is sold under 
absolute guarantee it will accom- 
plish all you expect or you may 
return the empty jar within 60 days 
and we will refund every penny of 
your money. unparalleled 
guarantee makes you sole judge of 
results. You have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by clipping 
the coupon now. Because the re- 
ducing ingredient is perishable it is 
not practical to offer Reducine 
through drug or department stores. 
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I insist that you get only the freshly 
compounded laboratory product 
put out under my personal super- 
vision. 

When you realize that many imita- 
tions of Reducine are now being 
sold at from $3.50 to $10 at retail, 
you will realize how astoundingly 
low is the price we ask. If you 
have tried old-time methods in vain 
and really want to reduce any part 
of your body, give me the chance 
to help you. You risk nothing. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Send No Money—Just Sign the Coupon 


I am not going to ask you to send one penny 
with your order. Just sign coupon and 
mail today. By return mail I will send you 
a 1-lb. jar of genuine Reducine and you can 
deposit the small sum of $2.47 (plus a few 
cents postage) when the postman brings the 
Reducine Cream. The McGowan Labora- 
tories, Jackson Blvd. at Desplaines St., 
Chicago, 


The McGowan Laborataries Dept. 69 
Jackson Blvd. at Desplaines St., Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Mr. McGowan: I am willing to let you prove 
to me, at your own expense, that your Reducine Cream 
will remove all surplus flesh from my figure. You 
may send me a full size, 1-pound jar, regular price 
$5.00, and I will deposit $2.47 (plus the few cents 
postage) with the postman, with the understanding 
that the full amount will be refunded to me at any 
time within 60 days if I am not satisfied with 
results. 


Address 


If you expect to be away from the house when the 
postman comes, enclose $2.60 with your order and 
Reducine will be mailed to you postpaid. 


| — /, 


‘Another 
$10 Raise!” 


HAT makes the second increase in salary 


in a year, and I'm earning $45 a week now. 
That's pretty good for a girl. It certainly was a 
lucky day for me when I decided to take up that 
I. C. S. course.” 


Why don’t you study some special subject and 
Prepare to earn more money? There’s no surer way 
to do it than by studying at home 
in spare time with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 


The I. C. S has a number of 
courses especially arranged for 
women. Some I. C. S. women 


students are making as high as 
$50, $75, and $100 a week as | 
private secretaries, artists, expert 
letter writers, pharmacists, assis- 
tants in chemical laboratories, 
high-priced sales executives, ad- 
vertising writers and solicitors, and 


in Civil Service and banking. ~ 
Mail the e Coupon for Free Booklet _ 


INTERNATIONAL | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6257-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your 48-page 
booklet, “‘How Women Are Getting Ahead,’’ and tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X 

Advertising 
Private Secretary 
Assistant Bank 


(Civil Service 
A School Subjects 


illustrating 


Cashier artooning 
Accounting Bookkeeping 
[)Business Law 


Chemistry 
Pharmacy }Corporation Secretary 
His ness English rehitecture 
)Spanish } Drafting 

J French Desig 
}Salesmanship )Telegraphy 

] Better Letters Window Trimming 
Stenographer and Railre oad Clerk 
Dressmaking 
Millinery 


Typist 
Oshow Card Lettering 


Street 

Address... 
Occupation 


Persona residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
international Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Limited, 


Montreal. Canada. 
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**Nature’s Way To Happiness"’ 


The ANITA Co. 


Gold Medal Anita 


| daughter ! 


Breakfast Telephoning the florist 
Arranging the flowers around the 
and in Margaret's room and in the 
was it children? 
rate. Then 


house 
room for the child. Or 
| prepared for two, at any 
John telephoned me 
“Duilio’s at Quarantine. Will be up the 
bay in two hours and dock about noon.” 
Oh, God, I'll see her today. I'll hold 
my daughter to my breast. I'll hear her 


call me mother. Wonder how she will 
arrive? Will I meet them all at once? 
Can I stand it? 

Noon . One o'clock... John tele- 


phoned : 

“We'll be up in an hour, Mother. Eat 
your lunch; they’ve had theirs.” 

Just think! I was hearing about my 
She lived . and ate lunch 
coming to me! I couldn't 
swallow a bite; I drank a cup of tea and 
then went to my room; I looked into the 
mirror and smoothed my hair. 

The hour was up. It was two o'clock. 
I went down to the library Hali-past 
two. I heard the car stop at the door. I 
heard the door open. John’s step on the 
stair. He came in and kissed me. 

“She’s here, Mother. I've brought her 
to, you.” Then he went out of the room. 


and was 


I arose to my feet and held on to the 
chair. I waited for a moment, watching 
the door. Then I saw her. She stood 


there in the doorway between the red velvet 
curtains. She stood there—my daughter 

a glorious woman, looking at me with 
Silvio’s eyes. 


\ JE STOOD rigid for a few moments. 
I held firmly to the chair. Then as 
if one mind thought, we walked toward 
each other. 
Her arms were around me; my arms 
were around her neck. My head was on 
her breast; I felt her strong arms tighten 


fon me. 


| brothers and sisters came rushing in, 


Our faces met. We kissed. My cheek 
was on hers. Our tears mingled as if 
they had come from one source. 

How long we stood there I do not know. 
Then she led me to the sofa and we sat 
down. Not a word was spoken for I don't 
know how long. We simply sat there, 
holding each other's hands and looking into 
each other's souls. 

Then Margaret She 


spoke. took my 


| face in both of her hands and said: - 


“Mother 

I looked into Silvio’s eyes, 
his eyes, and whispered: 

“My baby!” 

I took her hand in mine—Silvio’s beauti- 
ful hand—and caressed it. The last time 
I had held that hand was when I nursed 
her for the last time in the hospital, and 
felt her tiny fingers grip mine. 

Soon the door opened and all her 
hav- 


for they were 


ing held back for our meeting. 

She told us of the kind people who 
had brought her up, whom she had re- 
garded as her own mother and father until 
shortly before her foster mother’s death. 
Mrs. Hill had called Margaret to her 


| bedside and related the whole story of how 


|me through 


she came into the family. 

It was at that time that I felt her calling 
space, and in the deep re- 
cesses of my soul. 

Our souls had been reaching out and 
trying to find each other. 

She told me of her marriage and of her 
gallant husband I looked at the clock. 


| It was three o'clock. 


“My goodness, darling. You must go 
| to your room. 
“And you must meet Victor and see the 


children, Mother,” she laughed, as we rose 
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and walked toward the door. I laughed 
as | thought that I had _ forgotten 
everything in the whole world except my 
daughter. 

However, we couldn't get to the door, 
for just then Margaret remembered to tell 
me how easy it had been for her to learn 
Italian and how strange everyone thought 
it was, the facility with which she spoke 
the language. 

Ve started again and as we walked out 
of the room we passed the piano. 

“There, Margaret,” I said softly, point- 
ing to Silvio’s violin, “there is your father’s 
violin. He poured his very life out on that 
violin.” 

Margaret laid her strong, beautiful, 
white hand on the violin—that hand like 
Silvio’s, with a gesture so magnificent . 
yet so tender that she might have laid i 
on his worried brow. 

Then we went up to my sitting room, 
and there in a big chair was John with a 
dear little girl of seven sitting on his knees 
and chatting away in Italian; and by his 
side a nine boy of five—both with Silvio's 
black curly hair and dreamy eyes. 

Standing in front of them was a hand- 
some, big, dashing cavalry officer, with that 
unmistakable brave bearing of a regular 
military man—just the kind I had gazed at 
rapturously as they galloped through our 
village when I was a little girl. 

I saw in a glance that he and Margaret 
were deeply in love with each other, and 
when I kissed him I felt I was kissing a 


newly found son. 
And _ those chil Iren! What laughing! 
What questions! What explanations! 


There hadn’t been so much Italian spoken 
in our house since I could remember. 

And how pleasantly it fell upon my eager 
ears! 

That night all of the children were there 


for dinner. Never shall I forget it. How 
beautiful everything was. The table was 
as pretty as the night of my birthday 


when the children had made such a gala 
occasion of it—the night I asked pr to 
find her for me. 

I sat there as happy as a girl. I looked 
around the table. It was complete. It was 
the first time that fearful emptiness had 
left my heart. I smiled as I counted each 
and every one—all of my loved ones; and 
my Margaret—my baby—sitting between 
her brother and sister, laughing and talk- 
ing as if they had known each other all 
their lives! 


CLOSED my eyes for a moment and 

breathed a prayer of thankfulness, with 
a silent entreaty that Silvio could look 
down and see us. 

We spent a happy 
that it did not seem earthly. 
garet said: 

“Don't you think we'd better go to bed, 
Mother dear?” 

“T'll come up while you undress, darling, 
and see if everything is all right in your 
room.” 

I sat in a big chair while my beautiful 
daughter prepared for bed. Then she sat 
for a moment on the arm of my chair and 
held my face close to her shoulder. 

Suddenly she fell on her knees by me. 
How lovely she was in her deep red dress- 
ing-gown, with her black hair falling about 
her shoulders. 

She looked at me with Silvio’s eyes and 
then hesitated; she put her head on my 
knee for a moment and then raised her face 
and whispered: 

“Hear my prayers, Mother, and tuck me 
in. 
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say, “Poor old Billy—she doesn't under- 
stand you.” By “she”, Viola meant Helen; 
and by the little pressure of her fingers 
she meant that she, Viola, did understand 
me. It was true in a way, too. She knew 
my needs and she played on them until I 
was clay to her touch. 

The first time I kissed Viola it fright- 
ened me, made me realize how far afield 
1 was straying. 

We had been to the theater together and 
| was taking her home in a taxi. The play 
had been an emotional, dramatic thing that 
had stirred us; and in the semi-darkness 
of the cab I felt Viola’s hand in mine. 
\nother minute I, had her in my arms and 
my lips were on hers. Just then we drew 
up to the curb outside her apartment house 
and the driver was opening the door. 
Without a word to me she descended to the 
pavement and disappeared into the house. 

All the way home my head was in a 
whirl. My conscience reared its head, 
accusing me. I told myself I had done 
Helen a wrong. I made up my mind that 
| would not see Viola again until I had 
myself in hand. If only Helen had been 
awake when I arrived home I think I 
would have told her everything and perhaps 
saved both of us much future suffering; 
but she was sleeping quietly, a smile on 
her lips, and I did not wake her. 

It was the following morning at exactly 
eleven o’clock—I remember the way the 
office clock looked at the time, as one often 
remembers comparatively unimportant 
things—that the president of the company 
came in and asked me if I could sail for 
Europe the next day. “Dobson was 
going,” he said to me; “we have passage 
engaged for him and his wife—and now 
Dobson is in the hospital with appendi- 
citis, and we are in the deuce of a fix. We 
must have a representative at that con- 
ference in London on the twenty-fifth, 
and you are the next man in line. Awfully 
sorry not to give you more notice, but Mrs. 
Jordan may enjoy the trip, and it is bound 
to do you good.” He gave me a kindly, 
fatherly pat on the shoulde r. “You've been 
looking tired lately. This trip may be just 
the thing for you.” 

I went home early that night. It seemed 
te me that the thing was providential. We 
had a good nurse for the baby; Helen’s 
mother was in town and could superintend 
things. And Helen and I could go away 
together and straighten out our tangled 
affairs in a renewed honeymoon. 


ELEN was out when I arrived; but 

half an hour later she came in and 
started directly for the nursery. I inter- 
cepted her and drew her into the living- 
room, 

From an inner pocket I drew out two 
steamer tickets. 

“For us,” I beamed. “All on the firm. 
We're to go to London—— 

3illy Jordan!” she cried. 
perfectly, absolutely mad?” 

“Never was saner in my life.” And I 
told her about the conference in London, 
about Dobson's illness, about the president's 
words to me. 

She was silent as I finished. And 
thinking her silence meant consent, I took 
her into my arms, hungrily, eagerly. 
“Darling,” I murmured huskily, “things 
haven't been right between us. This will 
be our second honeymoon, starting us on 
the right track again. I’m so—so awfully 
happy about it.” 

Helen’s laugh was soft and silvery; but 
it chilled me as, musically, it rang through 
the little room. 

3illy—you're a blessed old idiot. Now, 
how on earth can I go away at a moment’s 


“Are you 
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notice and leave behind me a_ thousand 
engagements and a perfectly good baby. 
Why, I could no more leave Baby alone 
with the nurse than I could fly out of the 
window !” 

“But your mother * I began. 

“Mother!” There was a_ world of 
affectionate scorn in her voice. “Mother 
thinks I am heartless because I don't rock 
him to sleep. She has never heard of 
modern, scientific baby training. Why, with 
the best intentions she’d ruin him in a 
week.” 

My arms dropped to my sides, and she 
stepped away from me. 

“Your mother brought up five children 
of her own,” I muttered, and none of you 
seemed to have suffered greatly from her 
methods.” 

“More good luck than good manage- 
ment,” she laughed. 


HE walked prettily to the door. Then 

at the threshold she turned as if struck 
anew by the absurdity of my suggestion. 
“You're an old idiot,” she said tor the 
second time. 

Her words, and more particularly her 
manner, sent my hopes for an_ under- 
standing flying into a thousand bits at my 
feet. If I had not hoped so much from 
the trip, if I had not loved her so deeply, 
I do not think I would have cared so much. 
She maddened me. I wanted to hurt her 
as much as she had hurt me. 

I stopped her just as she was turning 
into the hall. My voice was so harsh that 
I hardly recognized it as my own. Cer- 
tainly, it was the first time I had ever 
spoken to her like that. 

“Stop!” I cried. “Come back here. You 
cannot dismiss me so lightly, Helen. I—I 
have a few things to say.” 

She came back slowly, amazement in 
every beautiful line of her. But I rushed 
on, driven by the surging anger within me. 

“For months you've treated me as if 
I hardly existed. You've taken me as 
much for granted as you have the dining- 
room table or the kitchen chairs. You've 
left me to seek outside the relaxation every 
man needs—you haven't cared how or 
where. You’ve neglected our friends. 
And now you refuse to take this trip with 
me. Very well. If you won't go with me, 
there is another woman who will. Thank 
God, all women are not icicles; some have 
warm human blood in their veins—not ice 
water. If I can’t get what I want, I'll 
take what I can get.” And with that I 
walked blindly past her, out into the hall, 
and into our bedroom. There I shut the 
door. To my surprise, I found myself 
trembling. 

With nervous haste I filled a bag with 
things I should need on the steamer. Then 
going back into the hall, I took my hat and 
overcoat from the rack. Bag in hand I 
walked to the front door and, without a 
word, out of the front door and down to 
the street: 

I had an uncertain impression of Helen 
standing inside the living-room, leaning 
against the table just as I had left her, 
staring after me with wide-open, fright- 
ened eyes. But it did not register. I was 
befuddled with anger and hurt and dis- 
appointment. 

In my room at the hotel I called up 
Viola. 

“Can you come away with me—to- 
morrow?” I wasted no time in prelim- 
inaries. I was abrupt and harsh. “I have 
to go to England; I want you to go with 
me.” 

There was no amazement in Viola's 
tones. She was the sort of woman to 
whom abruptness was stimulating—a kind 
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[Will Prove toYou 
that YouCanMake 


$100 
aWeek 


YES, you can make 
$100 a week. You 
ean do as well as H. T. Pearl, of 
Okla., who made $750 in one month. 
You can begin like R. L. Marshall, of .N. 
J., who made $80 in 5 hours. You don't 
have to invest any money, nor take a 
course, nor do any studying. You can 
start right in next week to enjoy a really 
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myself, wasted 
“Yes,” she said 


of adventure. She, like 
no time in preliminaries. 
in a low, excited voice, “I'll go. I can get 
ready tonight and meet you a 

“Meet me on the steamer,” I interrupted. 
“It's the Romeric, sailing at twelve. Say 
you are Mrs. Jordan—it will save explana- 
tions. You I find everything arranged for. 
You’re—you're a dear, Viola.” And I 
rang off. 

I knew that I had called Viola a “dear” 
more from a sense of what was expected 
me than from a sense of conviction. 
could feel no thrill at the idea of the 
journey with her. I was obsessed by lone- 
liness—and a gnawing longing for Helen. 
Only pride kept me from going back to 
ask her, once again, to come with me. 

The following morning I went down to 
the office to receive my last instructions. 
Every one exclaimed over the seediness of 
my looks. “You need a change if ever a 
man did,” they told me. The president 
shook my hand warmly and said: e- 
member me to Mrs. Jordan. Tell her you 
need looking after.” If felt contrite 
at deceiving the kindly old man I did not 
show it. I was like a man living through 
a nightmare. 

As I boarded the steamer I 
flapper standing by the rail giggle. “That 
man looks seasick before he starts,” she 
said to her companion. I smiled grimly 
when I saw she was referring to me. 

I went right down to my stateroom. 
The firm had done well by me—I found 
that I had been assigned two connecting 
cabins with a bath between. I found the 
door of the first room locked, I tock 
the second and asked the stewardess if 
Mrs. Jordan had arrived. She said, “Yes.” 
And added that the lady appeared very 
tired and had left word that she would 
like to be undisturbed until luncheon. I 
shrugged my shoulders. Viola was giving 
me an exhibition of her temperament. 


ot 


heard a 


so 


It was not until we had passed beyond 
the Statue of Liberty and Staten Island 
that I looked at my watch and saw it was 


one o'clock. With a sigh, I realized that I 
must go below and pretend to Viola that 
I was glad to see her. 


DID not knock on her cabin door, but 
went directly to my own. As I crossed 
the threshold and entered, I saw a woman 
standing by the port-hole. I stared, rubbing 
my eyes. I thought I had become the 
victim of a delusion. The woman was not 


| 
| 
| Viola. She looked like Helen. 
She turned when she heard the door 
| close. 


| “Billy!” 

The minute she spoke I knew she was 
real—real and beautiful and human. 

“Billy, can you forgive me? I—I’ve 
been such a fool.” 

The next thing I knew she was in my 
arms. 

“I never realized what a fool I'd been 
until you told me yesterday,” she continued, 
breathlessly ; “I—I hated myself. I would 
have given anything I possessed to get you 
back and beg you to take me with you. I 
knew that Baby would be safe with Mother. 
Then that—that woman called you up. 
She thought you had telephoned from the 
apartment and she wanted to ask you some- 
thing. I guess that she was the woman 
you meant; and I told her she need not 
bother te prepare for the trip because I, 
not she, was going with you. I said many 
things to her, Billy—terrible things. I 
didn’t know they were in me. She just 
faded away. I—I——’” 

“Darling.” I murmured, 
her, “can you ever forgive 
I hated her all the time. 
because I thought you didn’t care. 
of madness.” 

“We'll never make a mistake like that 
! again—either of us,” she said. 
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wise nod, which might have meant most 
anything. But it left me blushing and con- 
fused. 

After dinner, during which my oldest 
sister said, “Now, for heaven's sake, don’t 
throw yourself at him,” I slipped out and 
walked down the back way to the station. 
Quite a few of our crowd were there 
already, along with the usual town charac- 
ters that hung about to meet every train 
There was a little lull in the conversation 
for a moment when I arrived, and I heard 
one of those high cackly laughs which 
meant that some lounger had made a 
suggestive remark. I saw Helen Adams, 
our librarian, throw an infuriated glance 
in his direction, then she came over and 
put an arm about my waist and said, “One 
lucky little girl is happy today, isn’t she?” 
lf towns like Granville were only made 
up of such women as Helen Adams! 

When the one-thirty whistled for the 
grade crossing below town, there must 
have been as many as seventy-five people 
there waiting to greet Larry. Little 
tremors of fear left me alternately hot and 
cold. My handkerchief was wringing wei 
from the perspiration on my hands, and 
my cheeks were flushed and hot from the 
sun that beat down on the dry platform 
planks. Mr. and Mrs. Mason came whirl- 
ing up in their barouche, behind a pair of 
powerful greys, just as the train came 
thundering up to the station, and came 
squeaking and wheezing to a_ trembling 
halt. 

Necks were craned, trying to peer into 
the car windows. Someone — shouted, 
“There he is!” and Larry's towering form 
came through the car door. And _ then, 
directly behind him, two delicious little 
dimples playing at the corners of her 
mouth, came a girl. Something seemed to 
drop from my heart to the pit of my 
stomach, leaving me shaking and afraid. 
\ cloud as dark as night seemed to pass 
before the sun, and when I tried to smile 
and look happy there weren’t any smiles 
left where smiles come from. 

I wanted to bend down behind shelter- 
ing skirts and skulk away alone. Then, 
in a sort of daze, I saw Larry kiss his 
mother and shake his father’s hand and 
introduce them to the girl. Then I saw 
him push his way through the mob of 
people that surrounded him, suddenly loom- 
ing up before me. His smile seemed to be 
in my very eyes as he gathered me into 
his arms and kissed me! 

All sound seemed to stop for a moment 
—just perfect contentment. Larry's lips! 
Larry had come home and had claimed me! 


N another moment Lzrry introduced me 

to the girl and her brother, his room- 
mate. She had been down for graduation, 
Larry explained, and he had made them 
both come home with him for a few days. 
Then the three of us piled into the back of 
the Mason barouche and went whirling 
away to Larry’s house, behind the greys. 

No one ever rode in greater splendor 
than I that day. 

“We think a lot of Larry over at Penn, 
his roommate said to me. 

“We think a lot of him here at home, 
too,” I said proudly, and Larry put his 
hand over mine. 

At four o'clock nearly all the young 
people in town were assembled out in 
iront of the Masons in their runabouts 
and barouches, ready to drive to the hotel 
up at the mountain lake for our picnic and 
dance. When we climbed into the Mason 
barouche, Ted Williams began singing- 

“We won't have a stylish marriage 

For I can’t afford a carriage.” 


they would wink and give their head a little 


My Little World 


[Continued from page 15] 


Larry grinned, -waved his hat in the air, 
and cracked his whip over the heads of the 
greys. We went tearing up the road with 
the rest of the crowd following, singing the | 
chorus. } 

When we arrived at the lake, the boys | 
let all the girls out at the picnic grounds ; 
we began to sort the food and lay it out 
on the spick and span table cloths. 

The boys, after putting away their 
horses, all came rushing down to dance 
and howl over the dainty sandwiches and 
homemade cakes and pies. Someone said, 

“We've got to have some drinking water.” 

Helen Adams smiled and said, “Let | 
Larry and Blanche get it. So we took a 
large bucket, swinging it between us, and 
went over to the spring behind the Williams 
cottage. After Larry had taken the wooden 
cover off the spring, he suddenly swung 
about and pulled me down on the bench in 
the spring-house and put his arms about me | 

strong arms, like iron. I closed my eyes, 
his lips touched mine, and in a minute he} 
breathed, “Blanche, my Blanche! How} 
I've missed you.” | 


EFORE the last fiery rim of the setting 

sun had disappeared behind the moun- 
tains, we gathered all the picnic things 
together and took them up to the hotel. 
Dad Howser and Ernie Betts were up on 
the little platform at the end of the long | 
dining-room ‘that had been converted into 
a ball-room, tuning up. 

At just eight-thirty Dad Howser picked | 
up his battered old violin with a flourish | 
and struck into the tune of “Grant’s Grand | 
March.” Helen Adams pushed Larry and | 
me up in front of everyone else, and we| 
began the grand march. No queen in| 
royal robes ever walked as lightly or car- | 
ried herself with more splendor than I that 
night. J was the queen! Twice around | 
and Helen called “First couple to the right | 
—ba-a-al-ance all!” and we swung into an| 
old-fashioned quadrille. | 

I danced as I had never danced before, | 
for each time that the tips of Larry’s| 
fingers touched mine they seemed to fairly 
lift me up and leave me floating along in 
space. I wanted to sing and warble, like | 
a bird in the early morning of a beauti- 
ful day, and would probably have tried, 
only I never had even been able to carry 
a tune. But I knew then what constituted 
the heavenly happiness my mother and 
sisters were always talking about, and I 
formed the philosophy that night that 
heaven is where you are if you make it so. 

During the evening I was besieged on 
every side for dances. Boys, who before 
had let me think that they were doing me 
an honor to dance with me, reversed their 
attitude and treated me like something that 
breaks easily. 

When I saw Lucille Marsh’s eyes follow 
ing Larry every time he moved, I resented 
it. He was mine! But when I stopped 
to think, didn’t everyone follow him with 
their eyes and even go pattering after him, 
seeking a word of approval or a smile or 
a nod? Just because she was his room- 
mate's sister, and was a part of the outside 
world that had claimed Larry for four 
years, didn’t really mean anything. Be- 
cause he loved me. Couldn't I tell by the 
way he held me close to him and by the 
look in his eyes when I passed him on the 
dance floor, even though he hadn’t told me? 
He was mine for all of the long wonderful 
years to come. How I thrilled at the very 
thought ! 

When I was dancing with Ted Williams 
a little later, I smelled liquor on his 
breath; I chided him about it in a good- 
natured way. “You ought to see Byron 


Chase,” Ted said; “he’s got an awful 
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load!” I wasn't sure that I should see him 

\ moment later Byron danced by me, 
and I could tell by the way his eyes 
sparkled that he had taken more than was 
good for him. I liked Byron, and it made 


me hurt to see him drink so much. In fact, 
next to Larry I liked him better than any 
boy in Granville, although he wasn't a 


Granville boy 

But he had been in Granville a year, so 
everyone accepted him as much as Gran- 
ville ever accepted anything new. When 
he first arrived he asked for the best room 
at the Mason House and tried to buy some 
cigarettes—something no one had _ ever 
heard of at Bill Leonard's pool-room—and 
always went around with his clothes neatly 
pressed How was he to know that in 
Granville everyone spoke to everyone else, 
and everyone's business was public prop- 
erty It was no uncommon sight in Gran- 
ville to see even Giles Mason 
walking up the street with 


old “Poke” Haskins, the 


“He's pretty drunk to dance with, isn’t 
he?” Larry asked, as we watched him go 
through the door. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” I laughed. Larry 
turned to me to say something, and I 
smelled the fumes of liquor on him, too. 
“Why, Larry! You've been drinking, too! 
I wish you wouldn't, dear,” I said, a little 
worried. Larry's bays were a handful for 
anyone, even when they hadn't had a drop 
to drink. 

“Just a little, Blanche. Don’t worry 
about me.” The music began again, and | 
drifted away into dreams in Larry’s arms. 

When Byron came to claim the next 
waltz, he walked so unsteadily that I sug- 
gested that we go out on the hotel veranda 
instead. As we passed through the door, I 
saw Larry watching. I waved my hand 
at him and wondered if he would mind. 
Then I threw the thought out of my mind 


“You know I've loved you almost from 
the first time I saw you. I haven't dared 
tell you so, and now Mason comes along 
and pays a little attention to you, and you 
follow him about like all the rest of the 
town.” I tried to stop him but he kept 
on, his voice rising. “What will he ever 
do for you but make you realize that you've 
married the most money in Cortland Coun- 
ty? You'll be tied up here for the rest 
of your life, never knowing there is any- 
thing but church sociables, square dances, 
gossip, and colicky children. My God! 
can't you see——” 


IS voice trailed off and suddenly died. 

I looked behind me and saw Larry 
standing there. As I turned, he walked 
slowly toward us, his eyes never leaving 
Byron's face. I pulled my hand away and 
tried to speak, but my effort ended in a 
silly half laugh, half sob. 
Larry took the hand 
Byron had been holding and 


town’s colored, handy man, 
talking away as though they 
were bosom friends. 


"THEN one night two of 

the drinking Spitts 
brothers from up on the 
mountain came down to town 
and started a fight in the 
Mason House with some 
commercial men. When the 
Spitts boys pulled out long 
knives, Byron walked in and 
piled them both out into the 
middle of the street on top 
of one another. Then Gran- 
ville began to thaw out 


Prize-W inners 
for the 


$25.00 Prize 


Five $5.00 Prizes 


Miss Lillian Dixon, Madera, California, 
Rev. F. A. Hawley, Naples, New York, 


After we found out that Miss Pal Flourney, Atlanta, Ga., 


he was to head the civil en- 
gineers, who were surveying 
ior the new railroad up 
through the valley, and he 
became an everyday sight in 
his flannel shirt, we regard- 
ed him in a different light. 
We invited him to some 
of our dances, and he would 
have been the most popular 


Mrs. Maude Summer Smith, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Miss Bessie Altman, Topanga, Calif. 


Dad Howser? 


put it through his arm and 
started walking me back into 
the hotel, without saying a 
word. 

We had taken only two or 
three steps when’ Byron 
laughed, a high pitched, de 


April Letters of Criticism 


challenge. I could feel the 
muscles tighten in Larry's 


Fannie Dlugach-Summerfield, Memphis, Tenn. arm. For a second he seemed 


to hesitate; then he swung 
about, took two steps, his fist 
flew upward—once, twice. 
Each time there was a little 
“spat,”” and then Byron went 
hurtling off the veranda into 
the dewy grass. 

I grasped Larry’s arm and 
half dragged him back into 
the hotel as Byron got to his 


Do any of the “folks” who make up the back- feet and lurched down the 
ground for the story on this page, “My Little 
lV’orld,” remind you of people you have known? dazed way, as 
How about Helen Adams? 

How did you like “Embers of Hate” in this 


path toward the lake in a 
though he 
didn’t know he had _ been 
struck. Looking quickly 
about, I saw a little group 


boy in town while Larry was issue of people clustered in the 
away if it hadn't been for shadows of the veranda, 
his drinking One night, 7 he above prises will be awarded for letters of their chairs tilted forward, 
after he had been in town criticism in this issue. . whispering and watching. 
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him why he drank so much— out t te “pr ise-winners— not from the stane point of the next morning he went 
or what seemed so much to praise, but from the real interest the writer shows. dewn to the Mason House 


Granville. He told me that 
it was to kill thoughts of his 
loneliness. Then he went on 
to tell me about his father 
and mother and sister all 
being killed at one time in a 


Some criticisms are given without anesthetic, and 
go to the “quick,” but after it is over we get along 
much better. 

Write your letter. The editors are the judges. 


and apologized to him. And 
Byron, knowing that he was 
drunk, said he was sorry, 
too, and they shook hands 
and forgot it. 

But didn't. People 
wouldn't let me. Someone 


railroad accident. I could 
understand it better then. 
Naturally, my family 


threw up their hands in 

shocked horror whenever I went any place 
with him. He was from a place we knew 
nothing about, and he drank! What if it 
was only once in awhile? “Stealing six 
loaves of bread at six different times is 
worse than stealing six all at one time,” 
they said 

When Byron asked me to dance with 
him, I said I would if he wouldn't drink 
any more that evening. 

“Does it really make any difference to 
you, Blanche?” 

“Of course it does, Byron,” I answered 
seriously. “If you aren't careful you'll get 
like old Dad Howser over there. Look 
at him now—quick! He's taking a sly 
drink out of his bottle, while Ernie goes 
on playing!” 

When the music stopped, Byron asked 
me for the next waltz. I told him yes just 
as I saw Larry coming toward me across 
the dance floor. 


as being ridiculous. Didn’t he understand ? 

The moon was peeping up through the 
branches of the trees on the far side of the 
lake, throwing a silvery radiance over the 
mountains and reflecting its own beauty in 
the dark still waters. I stood there en- 
thralled, not speaking. I was thinking that 
I must get Larry and bring him out that 
we might see its beauty together, when I 
felt Byron's hand close over mine. 

I quickly drew away and put up my hand 
to steady him as he swayed toward me. 

“Blanche, dear,” he begged. 

“Byron!” I said sharply. “Don't be 
silly !” 


"'M not silly; I’m serious. It nearly 

breaks my heart to see you waste your- 
self on a small-town god.” 

“You don't know what you're saying,” 

I said sharply, and drew away from him, 

but he grasped my hand and held it tightly. 
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always has to suffer for a 
thing like that, and Larry 
Mason have suffered 
for anything in Granville. So people put 
it on me, and I lost all the ground I had 
gained since Larry came back. 

Mother and my sisters told me a thou- 
sand times about the things people were 
saying. They didn’t need to. I could see 
the town shaking its head wisely; I could 
hear it saying, “Larry had better keep his 
eye on that girl. . . Ketchin’ her encourag- 
in’ young Chase to make love to her. Chase 
got just what he deserved for the way he 
drinks and carries on. Who really knows 
anything about him, anyway? He says 
his father and mother are dead, but the 
truth is that he probably never had any. 
And her lettin’ him make love to her, and 
Larry just home a day. Where there's 
smoke there's fire, ‘though I can’t for the 
world of me see where she gets it. Look 
at her sisters; you wouldn't catch them 
actin’ the way she does. If Larry don't 
watch out 
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Hear them! Like the chatter of a 
thousand magpies winging from place to 
place, and spreading their story over hill- 
side and valley. 

But it didn't make any real difference to 
me, because Larry loved me. And so long 
as he loved me, | didn’t care what anyone 
said. Besides, they wouldn't dare go too 


far with Larry on my side. 

For the next few days Larry, Lucille 
and Bob Marsh, and I were constantly to- 
gether. That week will stand out in my | 
memory with the day Father bought me a | 
Shetland pony, and the time I fell in the 
creek on the way to Sunday School. 

Then one afternoon Larry and I drove 
down back of the Mason farm and stopped 
on top of the hill that overlooks the valley. 
kor a long time we sat there gazing off 
into space, content just to be near one 
another, speaking hardly a word. After a 
while Larry said: 

“Lucille and Bob are going tomorrow.” 

“I thought they weren't going until next 
week,” I said, surprised. 

“Bob's got to get back to New York to 
get started in his father’s bank.” 

“That's too bad. I'll miss them.” 

For a moment Larry didn't answer. Then 
he said: 

“Blanche.” Something in his voice drew 
my eyes to his face and without his telling 
me, I suddenly knew that Larry was going 
with them! As casually as I could I said: 

“What, dear? 

“Dad thinks I'd better go back with Bob 
and take the job his father offered me in 
his bank—just for a while, of course. Dad 
says it will help broaden me; give me a 
lot of knowledge that will be invaluable 
when I am in his bank.” 

Tears crept into my eyes in spite of my 
effort to keep them back, and in another 
moment Larry was holding my face close | 
to his shoulder and saying: 

“It won't be long, dear—only a few 
months. And nothing can ever make any 
difference between you and me, if I'm a 
million miles away. Six months will pass 
in no time and then il be back; then life 
will really begin for us.’ 


| 
| 
| 


* * * * 


After Larry was gone it was the same 
old story. Mother and my sisters began 
to nag me continually. Why hadn't Larry 
come to tell Mother, if we were going to 
be married when he came back? That 
was the proper thing for him to do, they 
said . . . It certainly looked funny the way 
he had come home just for a few days 

ind then run right away again to take a 
ide in someone else’s bank when his father 
had a bank of his own right here at home 

Maybe his father thought he ought to 
get away from Granville for a few months 
because of me... And the way people 
were talking again! 

Sometimes I wanted to scream and shout | 
at the injustice of it. And when Larry's | 
sweet letters began to arrive I wanted to 
o down in the town square and read them 
aloud to everyone. 


| 
| 
| 


N OTHER began twitting me for going 

places with Byron Chase, if I was 
going to marry Larry. So I wrote to 
Larry and asked him if he wouldn't please 
say something in one of his letters that 
would show Mother he didn’t mind if I 
went driving and to dances with Byron. 
In his next letter he said: 

“Tell Byron that if he doesn’t see that 
vou have a good time while I am gone that 
I'll come back and ruin his darn railroad 
ior him.” 

When I read it to Byron he had the 
jucerest expression on his face and said: 

“He certainly has a great deal of confi- 
lence in his power to hold you, hasn’t he?” | 


hold it. 


you. 
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| up my end of the bargain. 


Larry 


even more insistent. Did Mason 
ask me to marry him? No, but it was 
understood between us, I tried to tell them. 
They laughed and scoffed in the same way 
they had while Larry was away at school. 

“How do you know what he was really 
thinking, if he didn't tell you?” they asked. 

When I couldn't stand it any longer I 
wrote Larry a long letter and tried to ex- 
plain it all to him. I asked him to please 
write to his mother and my mother and 
a few of the other busybodies in town and 
tell them in a casual way that we were 
going to be married when he came home. 
I told him how people were talking, and 
what they were insinuating, and how un- 
pleasant it all was for me, and how very 
happy it would make me if he would just 
end their gossiping. 

Within the next few days Byron Chase 
asked me to marry him. We were out for 
a drive in the evening, when he turned to 
me and opened his heart and let me see 
into the very depth of it. I didn’t know at 
first what to say. Then I tried to tell him, 
without hurting him, that I loved Larry 
and that I could never marry anyone else, 
even if Larry didn’t ever want me. 

“That's just it,” he said; “all this talk 
that’s goimg around town, and Mason lets 
you stay here and face it. You know what 
people are saying, don’t you?” 

“Only too well!” 

“Well, then, why don’t you make Larry 
do something about it? I’ve crammed it 
back down some of their throats, but if I 
say too much it will hurt you more than 
it will help.” 

\fter two weeks passed and I had no 
word from Larry, I began to doubt a little, 
myself. Perhaps they were right; perhaps 
he didn’t intend to marry me. Perhaps 
that was why he had gone away. I began 
to lie awake nights, tossing, turning, think- 
ing until it seemed that I would lose my 


reason. Then Mother said: 

“Well, vou've got to do something to 
stop this talk. It’s hurting all of us. 
Your sisters are ashamed to go on the 
street.” I told her then that I had written 
Larry; she shook her head and said: 


“You see?” 

Something snapped within me, and I 
almost screamed, “All right, all right! But 
if—” and I ran to my room, sobbing as 
though my heart would break. And it had, 
almost. 

When Byron came to take me riding that 
evening, we drove up to the reservoir be- 
hind town. And I asked him to marry me 
right away, now, that night. 


YR a moment he looked at me as though 
he couldn’t believe his own ears. Then 


his face lit up with the most wonderful, 
tender smile I had ever seen; the reins 
slipped from his hands; he gathered me 


into his arms. But when his lips touched 
mine, I could feel Larry's 
lips . . . I shuddered . gone forever! 

In a half hour we were back in town, 
and Byron had instructed his assistant in 
handling his work for the next few days. 
Then I waited, while he rushed to his room 
and packed a bag. While he sat on our 
porch and talked to Mother, I slipped up- 
stairs and turned Larry’s picture face 
down and put a few things in an old bag. 
Then I stole out to Byron’s runabout and 
put it in the back—but not before I had 
turned Larry’s picture up and pressed my 
lips against his. 

We caught the nine-ten, southbound. 

3efore we left, Byron telephoned to one 
of his assistants a half hour’s ride down 
the valley and told him we were coming 
there to get married. 

There were so many conflicting emo- 
tions and thoughts racing through me that 
I didn’t try to fathom any of them. I 
just tried to be sweet to Byron and hold 
But it seemed 


that I was following a funeral procession, 
and up in the front was my heart and my 
hopes. Just my body was riding in a car- 
riage behind, mourning for myself. 

I would rather have died than go back 
to face Granville. But I was determined 
to face them and laugh in their faces. 
Then when Byron's work was finished 
there, we would go away and never go 
back so long as we lived. 

How tender and sweet and considerate 
he was of me. I almost hated myself at 
times for not loving him as he loved me. 
The tales he told me of the things we 
would see from one end of the earth to the 
other sometimes almost made me glad. 


E slipped back into Granville on a 
night train, unannounced. Byron 
asked me if I wanted to go to Mother's 
first; I told him that I didn’t. We went 
to the Mason House and got a room. Some 
of the men who always hung about the 
lobby came over and made quite a fuss 
over us, and Byron promised to go back 
down to the bar and have a drink with 
them after we were settled in our room. 
“Oniy one, Byron,” I said as he left me. 
But when he came back his face was 
flushed and his words were thick. A vision 
of what was to be loomed up before me, 
and with a little sob I said I was going 
to run over to Mother's for a few minutes. 
Mother cried over me, and my sisters 
sniffed. After a bit Mother motioned me 
into the dining-room. Then, taking me in 
her arms and kissing me, she handed me a 
letter and slipped out of the room. The 
other girls followed. I went into the 
kitchen and, under the light of the old oil 
lamp, turned the letter over and over in 
my hands as though it were something too 
warm to hold for long. 
Slowly I tore it open. 
until there was nothing before my eyes 
but a blur; I wiped away the tears and 
went on, every word stabbing through me 
like a knife. When I had finished I sank 
down on a chair, the letter fluttering from 
my hands to the floor. I sat there motion- 
less, my arms dangling, my heart crushed 
as though some mighty hand had fastened 
itself upon it. A roaring came in my head. 
I brushed it away and picked up the letter 
and read again: 


And then I read 


Blanche, darling: Oh, dearest, dearest— 
I’m so sorry. I never stopped to think how 
narrow, how little, and how terrible the 


gossip of a small town can be, 

Bob's father sent us up into northern 
Canada without a minute’s notice to look 
over some property they are thinking of 
buying, so I didn’t get your letter until to- 
day. I wanted to drop you a line while I 
was gone, but we were out in wild country 
most of the time. 

I have just written your mother and my 
mother a note, telling them to plan on our 
wedding in the spring, after I get settled 
in Dad's bank. 

Lord, I don't know how I can ever — 
until then, dear. I see your eyes and feel 
your lips and hear your voice until it seems 
that I must rush back to you. Then I 
realize that I’m getting a lot of valuable 
training here; that I’ve got to stick it out 
no matter how much it hurts. 

But for every minute of torture now, we 
will have hours and days of happiness. 

Bob's calling me; we're going down to 
see some rummy show at the Casino. 
When you and I are married we'll come 
up here every winter and stay for a month, 
and I'll show you what borders the little 
kingdom of Granville! 

All my love, my blessed Blanche. 


Larry 
Ted Williams and told 


P. S. I wrote 
him that if he didn’t take care of my 
future ont for me I'd throw him in the 
lake when I got home! 


[To be continued] 
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[Continued 


man opened it—I’ll never forget the way 
his ears stuck out, like the sails on a boat 


—and curtly said, 


“Well?” 


“Are you sure you couldn’t use one more 


girl?’’ I pleaded. 


He seemed to shift from one foot to 
another while his mind formed an answer, 
and then, with all the accumulated sarcasm 


of an under clerk, answered: 


“Sure as hell, dearie!” Then he slammed 


the little door in my tace. 


If I had been a man I would have gone 
through the partition, glass and all, and 
salved all my aches by dragging him up 


and down the floor and jumping on him. 


Instead, I dragged my weary feet to the 
elevator and was taken down to the first 
floor. It was the last place on my list; 
I had pains in places that I never knew 
could pain before, and my head buzzed and 


throbbed at every step. 


I stopped before a jewelry counter and 


pretended to look into the showcase. 

salesgirl asked me if there was anything 
I wanted. I shook my head and moved 
slowly on. A tray of watches lay before 
me. I hesitated again to look at them. 
Suddenly there flashed through my mind a 
picture of Grandfather Loring, his eyes 
twinkling and questioning and encouraging. 
I tried to throw out the thoughts that 
formed in my mind, but they persisted. 

I looked quickly to my left. The girl 
had moved on down the counter. I felt 
my hand close over one of the little gold 
watches. Hardly knowing, I slipped it into 
my pocket and began a slow walk toward 
the front of the store. 

Then I realized what I had done. It 
came like a clap of thunder. I hesitated. 
Panic seized me and I quickened my steps. 
My knees seemed about to give way be- 
neath me and I could feel cold perspiration 
forming on my forehead. Someone 
bumped against me, and as I swayed un- 
steadily and stumbled, a young man 
grasped my arm and steadied me. For a’ 
moment he looked into my face smiling. 
Then, as I moved quickly toward the door, 
he turned and went on down the aisle. 

I wanted to run, but I checked myself 
with an effort, knowing it would give me 
away entirely. I passed through the inner 
doors with a sigh of relief that was almost 
a moan. Then, as I was about to step out 
on the sidewalk, I felt a hand touch my 
shoulder and a polite soft voice said: 

“Just a minute please, madam.” 


O one needed to tell me who stood by 

my side. I could feel who he was. 
Somehow, I was almost glad; I wanted to 
scream with relief. Now I needn't worry 
about a job, or where I was going to sleep, 
or anything else. I looked up into his 
face. His eyes, hard and callous, seemed 
to soften. 

“You'd better come along without a 
fuss,” he said, almost kindly. 

Trembling, barely able to stand, I turned 
without a word and walked back by his 
side. He looked down at me curiously as 
I whimpered softly. But he didn’t hesi- 
tate. He just kept grimly on toward the 
elevators, which seemed a million miles 
away. 

He pointed to an empty elevator and 
told the operator to take us upward alone. 
Inside, I leaned back against the side to 
keep from slipping to the floor, not caring 
about the curious gaze of the elevator man. 
We got out on the same floor on which T 
had applied for the position, and he led 
the way through a door marked: Ar. 
IValker, Investigator. 

My nerves got the better of me; I fell 
into a chair and cried, with my face in my 


Just Running Chinks 


from page 63] 


hands, until a rough hand on my shoulder 
jerked me upright. That angered me, and 
I glared piteously up into his eyes. There 
were two other men there beside him, and 
they all began to question me at once and 
in turn. But I just cried the harder, un- 
able to answer any of their questions. 

Finally, they called in a woman and told 
her to search me. She ran her hands over 
my body, into my blouse, into the pockets 
of my little jacket. When she found 
nothing I was as much astonished as she. 
Instinctively, 1 put my hand in the pocket 
where I had put the watch. It was empty! 
A million thoughts crowded my brain. I 
didn’t try to understand it, but certainly if 
they couldn't find anything they couldn't 
hold me. I had enough sense to realize 
that, before she called them back into the 
room and told them she could find nothing. 


ASSUMED an attitude of outraged, in- 

dignant innocence. They disappeared 
into an inner room and in a few moments 
came out and began profuse apologies. But 
behind their apologies was a puzzled re- 
luctant air that made me know that they 
thought and knew that I was guilty, but 
there was nothing else for them to do. 

So I accepted their excuses with the best 
grace possible and asked them if I might 
go, afraid that I would faint and that they 
would find some explanation for the disap- 
pearance of the watch before I could get 
away. One of them accompanied me to 
the street and politely suggested that I do 
my shopping elsewhere in the future. 

In a half daze I made my way up Fifth 
Avenue, across a side street, and up Sixth 
Avenue. Perhaps I hadn’t taken the watch 
after all, I thought. Perhaps I had made 
the motion and checked myself, and they 
had thought the same as I, judging by my 
movements. Perhaps none of it was true 
—I couldn’t be sure of anything the way 
things had happened since the night before! 

As I passed the doorway of an office 
building I heard a sharp little “P-s—s-st !” 
Looking in the direction from which the 
sound came I saw a young man lounging 
against the entranceway. As I kept on up 
the street, he followed me. When we 
came opposite the revolving doors of a 
restaurant, he fell in step beside me. With 
a quick furtive look up and down the 
street he suddenly seized my arm and 
turned me about, half dragging me through 
the restaurant doors. 

As I looked into his face and he grinned 
at me, I recognized him as the young man 
who had bumped me as I was making my 
way out of the department store with the 
watch in my pocket. And, without a pro- 
test, I followed him to a table in the corner. 
When we were seated he leaned over the 
table and said, 

“Say, lissen, kid. If you’re going to play 
the shops you'll have to get the game down 
better than that. Why, when you picked 
up this watch—” and with a glance about 
him, he slipped his hand into an inner 
pocket and pulled out the watch I had 
taken from the counter! I was so 
astonished that I could only gaze at him, 
mutely. 

“Why, the whole store was giving you 
the once-over, kid. If I hadn’t had my eye 
on that bull, he’d have got vou cold. His 
eyes nearly flopped out on the floor when 
you nabbed the watch. Then he came 
down on you so fast I was afraid for a 
minute I wasn’t gonna be able to get to 
you first. 

“Now, lissen. You're good lookin’ and 
you don’t look like a moll. If you wanna 
sign up with me I'll put you wise. It’s 
the easiest dough in the world Q 
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That was as far as he got when every- 
85 


thing began to swim before my eyes. I put 
ut my hand to steady myseli as his voice 
died away and things went black 

Jimmie told me later that he carried me 
uit of the restaurant and into the cab 
where I found myself a little bit later. 
I tried to put things together; I asked him 
where he was taking me, but he just put 
his arm about me and made me put my 
head on his shoulder. 

I'm gonna take care of you and get you 
started right, kid,” he said in a moment. I 
was too weak and tired to protest. Noth- 
ing mattered but rest | began to cry 
softly, and he patted my hands and said 
nice things to me. So I just settled down 
closer to him and closed my eyes, willing 
to do anything in the world for a little rest 

\fter a while we stopped in front of a 
brown, stone house and he helped me out 
and half carried me up the steps, into a 
large hideously furnished room that had a 

re place with tiled sides like the one at 
home. 


H' laid me on the large brass bed and 
pulled off my shoes and brought me a 
glass of water. Then he sat down be- 
side me, stroked my face, and held my 


childish pranks to divert the attention of 
the salesgirls and detectives, while I would 
steal what I wanted, reasonably sure that 
I was not seen, Then we would make our 
way out of the store with Jimmie follow- 
ing close behind, keeping a keen lookout. 

Jimmie instructed me minutely in_ the 
course I was to take in case I was caught. 
He schooled me in the business systems fol- 
lowed in the big shops so that I could 
pick out the easier spots as I worked. But 
he laid the greatest emphasis of all on the 
matter of keeping him concealed in case I 
was caught, saying that my whole chance 
for getting away would be in his being 
free to work for me. He even told me 
that if the worst came to the worst, it 
would be better for me to take a jail 
sentence without whimpering or squealing, 
because then he would better be able to 
work for my freedom. And I believed him, 
blindly trusting, ready to sacrifice any- 
thing and everything tor Jimmie. 

I met other pickpockets and shoplifters, 
and even burglars and holdup men, while 
I was with Jimmie. Some of the men had 
three or four molls working for them all 


After a few attempts without much gain 
we gave it up and went back to our old 
game. Then one day Jimmie came home 
and said: 

“Say, kid, I think I g 
day.” 

“What, Jimmie?” 

“Well, remember the time I sold that 
truck load of bootleg for Jake?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, he’s in town again, and says he 
has a game that can give us a fortune in 
a year if we play it right and don't take 
too many chances.” 

“What is it, Jimmie?” I asked. 

“Runnin’ in Chinks from Cuba.” I didn’t 
understand and must have shown it in my 
expression for he went on to explain: 
“You know the United States passed a law 
about forty years ago prohibiting any 
Chinks from immigrating to this country. 
Some tourists and sp gy and merchants 
are allowed to come in tf i limited time. 
But the Chink merchants 
that are here need new help all the time and 
are willing to pay big money to get it. 
There is a regular tong that does nothing 

but bring over Chinks from China 
and smuggle ‘em into New York, 
wherever they want to go. 


ot a real steer to- 


hand. I drifted off into a nervous 
sleep 

When I awoke he came over and 
stood beside me, smiling down into my 
eyes. Then he got me another glass 
of water and took some white shiny 
powder out of a little bottle and put 
just a little on the end of a nail file. 
He told me to hold it to my nose and 
inhale 

\fter a few moments my mouth 
tasted bitter and my tongue became 
numb, but the roaring went out of my 
head and I felt as though | could get 
up and move about. But when I tried 
he pushed me back and said, 

“Take it easy, kid. I’m gonna go 
out and get you some food and fix you 
up right.” 

For two days he took care of me; 
he went to my hotel and got my bag 
and brought it to his rooms; he gave 
me everything that .I could have 
wished for. And every once in awhile 
he would make me snuff some of the 
white powder, making me feel like a 
bird with wings. Then he would sit 
beside me while I told him about my 
home and about my father and my 
mother and my sister, and why I had 
run away, and even about Grandfather 
Loring 


Something Worth 
While! 


Have you read the announce- 
ment on page 37? It will interest 
vou. 

On the first day of August, a 
SMART Set girl will go down- 
town and find herself on the 
cover of the September issue of 
her magazine. She will then see 
herself looking into the faces of 
a million people. Then she will 
thank her stars that she respond- 
ed a few months ago to the 
Smarr Set offer. She sent in her 
photograph. 

This $1000 cash ‘prize is going 
to some SMART Set girl. Read 
the cffer. 


“You see they pull it this way: If 
a Chink wants a relative or a friend 
brought over, he goes to this bird in 
New York and pays him two hundred 
bucks on account and promises to pay 
him a thousand more when they de- 
liver his friend here in New York. 
In case the Chink don’t have the twelve 
hundred, the smuggling tong will 
bring his friend over and then hold 
an option on his services for five years 
after he gets here so’s to get their 
dough back. 


AKE says he knows the big mogul 

in the tong here in New York and 
that he will give us five hundred 
smackers for every Chinaman we 
bring in from Cuba. They take them 
from China to Cuba and park ’em 
there until they can smuggle ’em 
through. He says some birds bring in 
as many as fifty to a load. Thinka 
that! Twenty-five thousand bucks 
for a coupla hours work. Of course, 
if you get caught you get fined five 
thousand bucks for every Chink on 
board and a year in the old pen for 
every one 

“Jake says, ‘Are you game?’ and I 
says, ‘I'm set,’ so I guess it’s all to the 


“Kid, your grandpap had the right 
slant,” he said. “Now, listen! The 
guys that get anything in this world 
are the guys that go after it. I didn’t 
figure you at all when I first saw you. I 
thought you was a wise moll, and was one 
of the gang at first. 

“But just because you've been a dumbbell 
ain't nothin’ against you. You'll learn, and 
I'll teach you. We can strip this old town 
clean together. You've got the right stuff 
in you to go over big when you know the 
ropes. It’s easy dough, kid, and it’s just 
askin’ to be plucked!” 

In the next few weeks he taught me al! 
the tricks of his trade. I soon got so that 
I could take things from his pocket with- 
out his even knowing. How it pleased me 
when he would cry out with delight at 
my progress! 

We spent days in the subways together, 
while he taught me how to work, how to 
judge my victim, how to approach him, 
how to nip him, and then how to make my 
getaway. 

Then he taught me how to work the 
stores, part of the time with a little girl, 
who was the daughter of a friend of 
Jimmie’s. The little girl, Martha, would 
go in with me. Then she would go down 
the counter about half way and do cute 


at one time, but not any one of them knew 
3 the other’s existence. I asked Jimmie 
i he would do that to me, and he said: 
“Not on your life kid. I come clean.” 
And I went on blindly until I began to love 
and worship him. 


OST of the girls who stole for men 
used dope, and all of them had been 
taught by the men the art of thieving. 
Some of the people worked in “mobs” that 
embraced the molls, their lookouts and 
spotters. The mob included the grifters, 
the chiefs, and the “fences,” or disposers 
of the things they stole. Every “mob” had 
one or two children who worked with 
them, who were taught their part in regu- 
lar schools of shoplifting and burglary. 
When I began to find out that most of 
the molls wound up in prisons of hospitals, 
or committed suicide, I began to beg Jim- 
mie to go straight. He laughed at me and 
began to give me more of the white pow- 
der, saying that I was losing my nerve. 
But when he came across a “con man” 
scheme, which we could work together, we 
gave up shoplifting and _ pickpocketing, 
trying our hand at it. 
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good,” Jimmie finished. 
“I go, too, don’t I Jimmie?” I asked 
sharply. 

“You bet your shirt you do, kid—or 
I don’t!” he answered, and I ran into his 
arms. Anything to be away from New 
York so that I could breathe without being 
afraid someone would touch me on the 
arm—that horrible touch! I waited for 
it night and day, dreamed of it, knew that 
it was only a matter of time until that 
touch would be a reality. 

After getting our instructions from the 
tong we cleared New York Harbor at 
dusk one night in Jake’s speed boat and 
stole silently down the coast toward Cuba. 
As the lights twinkled in the buildings of 
downtown New York I thought of that 
night I had stolen down the stairs of my 
mother’s house, looking for freedom and 
romance and mystery. And I thought of 
Grandfather Loring’s picture hanging in 
Mother’s hallway and of the twinkle in his 
eyes. 

On the way down I couldn’t help asking 
Jimmie whether many smugglers were 
caught. 

“Naw,” he answered “The Chinks 
know that if a revenue boat gets on the 
trail that they’ve got to save their skins 
the best way they can. The crews throw 
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‘em overboard or land *em on an island or “Hi-jackers don’t ever live to be very 


inything to get rid of ‘em. Once they only laughed. We had nearly fifty thousand 
buried ‘em alive in the hold.” his shoulders. U Li y43 


A feeling of terrible nausea stole over The days that followed were days of 
me, and I went down into the cabin shud- suffering and agony. I begged Jimmie to C. ld Play N 
dering. A human life was a human life, quit, to go straight and marry me, but he ouidn *t a ote— 


went down to a place called the Parque months work. It was enough to last us 
Central, a sort of garden restaurant at the all our lives, I told him. 
end of the Prado in the center of town. The dope Jimmie fed me was making a i 
\ll about the place is a high fence, and wreck of me. But I couldn't stop it, a week 
inside is the rendezvous of the smugglers. and he knew it. When I tried I nearly “Be Corel” 
An orchestra plays soft, soothing music, went crazy from the thoughts that racked ~~ 
and in the center is a fountain that is sur- my brain. I wanted to run away, but I 
rounded by palms and beautiful flower knew I hadn't the courage. He had been 
beds. my whole life from the time I left home. | 
He had me tied to him so tightly that only | 
HERE were sharp little men of every death could part us, I thought. 
nationality moving about from table to Then one night when we were taking a 
table closing deals, persuading, promising, half dozen Chinamen up the coast to land 
discussing sailings and prices. There were them at Jacksonville, we ran into a storm. 
photographers making arrangements te Our little boat floundered and_ pitched 
take photographs of aliens, the photo- bravely along until our engines went bad. 
graphs to be attached to forged passports, Finally, at Jimmie’s insistence, Jake sent up 
ready in case of trouble. The faces of the some rockets and through the storm there 
men frightened me, for in them I imagined came the wail of a siren. A boat maneu 
I could see an unscrupulous daring that vyered close enough to throw us a line. 
would take a human life without a second Then they began to tow us to shore. 
thought. At the break of day, as we neared the 
Jimmie told me that there were over shore, Jake came running down to Jimmie 
twenty-five thousand Chinamen waiting in and said, “Jimmie! That's a government 
Cuba to be smuggled in—half as many cutter towing us!” 
as were ever admitted to the United States. Then began a scene that left its feng cae! 
He took me out to one of the camps where so deeply imbedded in my mind that I see | Read Bill Carola’s sto in his own words— 
it by day, dream it by night, and the «When sent fer you wanted a Tenor Banjo, 
avana. n each rude little shack there shrieks of those Chinks as Jimmie and Jake t I hesitated a long time as Ididn't know a note of music 
were three or four Chinamen, each with brought them on deck, one at a time, and of thot thane found could 
an American suit to wear the day they threw them into the sea. I can see the | Started the conrespendence coume you furnisned pone 
left. Their shacks smelled of fish, about swirling water closing over their fear | were due, I had taken my place in a professional orchestra. 


Now I am making $100 a week, three times what I made as 
the only food they had, and of opium for stricken faces and see their hands clutching | g clerk” Two of my friends made money with their inetra- 


| told myself, even if it was a Chink, only laughed. We had nearly fifty thousand k 00 
The day after we landed in Havana we dollars in a bank in Cuba from two Ow akes 


nearly all of them were opium smokers. » » ments after five months practice, one a drummer and the 
S ; “e he had bee } re in abie as they disappeared from view. other a saxophonist, ead neither could play a note when he 
Some ot them had been there in abject After that trip I told Jimmie I was) started. I wish m overybad y knew how easy it is—anyone who 
misery for six months, waiting to be going to leave him; that I would go mad| & whistle @ tune Teara to play a musical ay hy 


smuggled across if I 


stayed any longer. He laughed and 

Every few nights for a month we shrugged his shoulders. But when I asked New Oster 
slipped out of Cuba in our fast express him for half the money he had banked he | 
cruiser and raced through the Caribbean looked into my eves for a full minute, his | 
across the Gulf Stream to the Florida keys eyes narrowed to slits. Then he turned | Learning to Play 
with half a dozen Chinamen on board. away without answering me. Made Easy 

Jake knew the coral reefs and inlets The next trip out Jimmie was sick. We FRE Wenew Sesutt 
along the coast so well that he could dodge had only two Chinks, so I said I would go Sirgunenta ves 
in and out, even in the blackness of the with Jake. And when we tried to land pee yy 
night. More than once we took shelter them we were run down by two revenue | tuition in one of the foremost 


behind one of the thousand little islands cutters. Jake wanted to throw the China- SS Se 

that line the coast of Florida. And when men overboard, but I stood in front of pa oy fy = 

a revenue cutter would get on our trail we them and fought with him for their lives. | ship will make it surprisingly 

would skim between the bare sandbars They got us. I waited for Jimmie to | fF 9% 

and treacherous channels, leaving them come to my aid, but he never came. Jake Free Trial 

floundering clumsily behind unable to fol- paid my fine, but we each got two years 

low in such shallow water. in jail. I waited for some word from| Easy Payments 
One night when we were cruising along pw through those terrible two years, | You may have any Wurlitzer in- 


strument for a week’s free trial! 
near the coast, waiting for a signal from but it never came. I sent out messages to | inyoarown home. No obligation 


shore, a speed boat came racing up beside him through underworld channels, but no | Duy. Paymentsare arranged in 


3 small monthly sums, a fewcents a 
us. Before we could get under way they word ever came back. day will pay for your instrument. 
had swung about and thrown a line over | ere are t 
our bow. It all happened so fast that I HEN I got out I tried to find Jim- | pustcal Instrument building. 
é 5 ly b in anc , . | Famous for artistic quality, rich 
can scarcely remember, but in another few mie. But all I could find were stories | tone value and fine workmanship. 


moments they were alongside. I saw Jim- about him. He had three other molls work- pA TB, 
mie whip the blue-nosed pistol he always ing for him all the time I was working for | 

carried from his coat pocket. _As two men him. He had appeared in New York with Free Book 
started to climb aboard us, Jimmie poured a “roll” shortly after I went to jail. Some- fiasteates and describes every 
a half dozen shots right into their faces. one said he had gone to Europe. 
Then Jake’s gun spat behind m fete outfits, “Special prices 
bs: s ow st i me and a That was enough. This past year has | semplete out We also give you 
1ird man toppled bac They pushed the been hell—far worse than anything before | our Free Trial, Easy Payment 
away up the coast it—for I have been trying to go straight. ore 

: ; 1 the inks jabbering and shrieking I got a job, and I’m slowly bringing my-| Send Coupon Tod 
nelow. self back to normal. 


A little later Jimmie told me they were I’ve been doing a lot of thinking since | The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, Dept, C-191 
Cincinnati Wi 


hi-jackers; and if they had got aboard they those days of intoxic: i : Se Ave.. Chicage 
F ‘ 1 cated daring, and one 117 E. 4th St. Soden Prancisce 
would have captured or killed us, and then thing has become almost an obsession with ine. fad it Nero Ban pen 
would have pretended to the Chinks that me: I think I must have missed the sad- ms your Does Trial, Easy Payment plan and Free 
they were revenue men and would have ness of the life-sized portrait, and I want Scholarship offer. No obligation. 
take n all their money after a fake arrest. to go back to Mother's sometime to 
“But you killed those two men, Jimmie,” see if Grandfather Loring’s eyes really intense orenentnnesncetennesnoe SAITO 


I said, scarcely able to control my voice. twinkled. 


Just because he had a little Gypsy blood in him, he used to wander 
away from home—and he has never forgotten “An Hour at Twilight.” 


The September Smart Set has the story. 
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INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York 
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Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimple 
whiteheads, red spots, enlarge 
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PAGE. DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
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TO HELP COVER COST OF HANDLING, WE 
WILL SEND YOU A FULL CUT, ONE CARAT 


CoroditeDiamone 


NO C.0.D.—NOTHING TO BUY OR SELL 
NO STRINGS ATTACHED TO THIS OFFER 
We make this remarkable offer so that every lover of 
beautiful jewelry can have the opportunity of com- 
paring a Corodite Gem side by side with a Genuine 
Diamond. We want you to see with your own eyes 
the fiery flashing ‘beauty of this Gorgeous Gem. 
CORODITE DIAMONDS | are double polished and 
have the true diamend (5 et) cut. So closely do 
they reset e the —# sat even lifetime experts 
are astonished he illustrat ms above show how 
beautiful a CORODITE looks when mounted in @ 
Ring Send your name and address and 100 in coin 
Ip cover cost of handling) to us 
Lam 5 You will receive your Coredite Diamend by 


urn mail, Fully Prepaid. 


E. Richwine Co. dept A14{9, W. Jackson 


My Overtime Pay 


[Continued from page 49] 


lunch, and full of hurrying, bustling peopl 
| but we seemed all alone in the room, and it 


came to me that Tom liked me very, very 
much, and that back of his teasing lips 
were hot, throbbing words that he did not 
dare to say yet. I was frightened and 
thrilled, but I liked i It was so good to 
feel that there was someone who cared; 
someone who was strong enough to protect 
me from everything; someone to whom 
I was more than a quiet little mouse. 

“Mayn't I take you home in my runa- 
bout to-night?” he asked when we reached 
the office. “It’s only a Ford, of course, 
but a tried and trusty animal, guaranteed 
not to bite, kick, or run away!” 

I laughed, and then felt disappointed. 

“Oh, I'm sorry,” I told him, “but I 
must do some letters, and there are some 
details to be gone over. I shan't be 
through until long after you’ve gone!” 

“Let me wait tor you!” he said, but I 
shook my head, and then gave him a quick 
look under my lashes. I could see that he 
really did want me to let him wait. But I 
didn’t dare to. 

But that evening the Boss did most of 
his dictation walking up and down past 
my chair. This puzzled me a little, for 
the work was not difficult so much as 
monotonous, and the business was getting 
quite good. 

Suddenly he stopped beside my chair, and 
[ looked up at him in surprise. He was 
breathing hard, and his sensitive face was 
working. Then he stooped, and before | 
knew what he was doing, he lifted me into 
his arms, holding me until my breath was 
gone, kissing me like a mad-man. 

“My God!” he said, “you are beautiful, 
beautiful! You witch, oh, you witch!” and 
he began to kiss me again. I tried to 
fight him, but I am a very small girl, slight 
and not strong. So I could only let him 
kiss me, though the tears were rolling 


| down my cheeks. 


“Oh, don’t!” I cried. “Please! Don’t!” 
He let me go, and his tine face was 


strained. His eyes were full of longing, 
as they swept over me while I shrank 
away. 


” 


“Oh, why—?” I cried, wildly, 
why—? Why are you so horrid? 


“why— 


OU think I am, Mary?” he asked, 

gently. The madness died out of his 
eyes, leaving them sad and wistful. “I am 
sorry! How can I make you understand 
how sorry Iam? But I am all alone. On 
my word, while my wife lived, and until 
now, I have never been like this. I have 
men friends, of course, but this—this is 
different. Can't you understand?” he 
pleaded. “Every man needs a woman. [| 
need you, Mary!” 

“No! No!” I cried, and ran out into the 
big, empty room and got my hat and fled. 
My heart was beating like a drum in my 
breast. My face felt on fire. But, odd 
though it seem, I was not angry—at least, 
not so much angry as—as—well, queer. 
“IT need you, Mary!” rang in my head, 
over and over. 

I went home and had a good cry. Girls 
know, no matter. how “modern” they pre- 
tend to be, that there is nothing that can 
make a girl feel better than a _* 
after furious emotional excitement. But tT 
did not sleep that night, for the words, 
“I need you, Mary!” continued singing 
in my brain, singing, chanting, shouting, 
echoing until I was beating the pillow in 
a frenzy. 

In the morning, on my way to work, I 
saw a small crowd, among which was a 
policeman with a small faded woman in 
charge. I heard someone ask: “What is 
the trouble?” and then heard the police- 
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man answered, curtly, scornfully, “Va- 
grancy !” 

I ran from there, for that woman's eyes 
were of the same color as my own, and I 
could not help but think that if the Boss’ 
longing for me grew greater J 

But to my surprise, the Boss gave no 
sign when I saw him He looked, I 
noticed, a little bit tired, and very sad. He 
did not look at me when he could help it, 
and I knew that he was ashamed. But 
there was a strained line at the corners of 
his lips that told me he was also fighting 
fighting—well, | hardly know how to say 
it, but he was trying not to think of me. 

It was a painful morning for me, and 
my shyness was so acute that I hardly 
dared raise my head. When noon came, 
Tom insisted and teased until I let him take 
me out to lunch again. And then, right 
in the middle of that noisy, rushing restau- 
rant, he proposed to me! 

“T love you, Mary! You are such a shy, 
quiet little thing that I had to look at you 
twice to see enough of you to know I was 
in love!” he said, whimsically. But tender 
and, with his nice eyes, very serious, he 
continued, “I want to marry you. I want 
you to—to—Gee! Mary, I want you to 
sort of take care of my home! 


UT I couldn't! I got up and hurried 

out, and went back to the office. I 
couldn't even explain to him. He was so 
fine and brave and strong, and I was none 
of these things. 

Tom came in and looked at me, and then 
at the other girl who was just in from 
lunch, and then he went to his desk. He 
wrote a note. A buyer came in, and the 
girl was showing him some samples. Tom 
walked over and put a note on my desk. 
Then he walked back, but he was watch- 
ing me. The note said: 


Mary dear: I mean it! I may not 
know you very well, and I’m sure you 
do not know me very well, but I am 
dead sure that 1 want to marry you. 
Will you, Mary, darling? Tom. 


No, I thought, he didn’t know me very 
well! If he knew what a miserable little 
coward I was—— 

My face burned as I wondered what he 
would think if he knew what had happened 
last night. I looked up and saw him star- 
ing at me, and my face grew more rosy. 
I picked up the note and nodded, just to 
show him I understood, but he thought I 
meant I would marry him. 

Before I could stop him, he jumped 
across the room and grabbed my hands. 

“Oh, Mary, darling!” he cried; “I'll 
make you happy!” 

“But I don’t love you!” 
I was not sure. 

“T'll make you!” he said, his voice deep 
in his sincerity; “I'll love you so much 
you'll just have to love me back!’ 

He pulled me into his arms and held me 
against his big chest. It was sweet to feel 
that he would always protect me. His 
arms made such a restful haven! 

“Honey,” he said, “don’t cry!” but I 
couldn’t stop, for I had just made up my 
mind that I wou/d marry him, though I 
knew now, instantly and absolutely, as a 
girl knows when she is in a man’s arms. 
that I didn’t love him. But he was so 
safe! 

Then I remembered that we were in the 
big office, and pulled myself from his arms. 
It was as I had been afraid; the buyer and 
the other girl were staring at us and grin 
ning. But I didn’t care about them. The 
thing that made me flush and hurriedly dry 
my eyes was something else. 

The Boss was standing in the doorway 


I said, although 
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of his office. He looked very tired, very 
sad. My heart gave a queer, yearning 
jump when I saw him. 

“Dad!” shouted Tom; “she’s going to 
marry me!” 

I put my hand up to stop him, but I 
couldn't speak. 

The Boss stared at us both for a long 
minute, and then a queer, tired look made 
his smile—for of course he smiled; he was 
a thoroughbred!—made his smile very, 
deeply beautiful. 

“T am glad, my boy,” he said; “glad that 
you have such good judgment. It is too 
bad —but I need some letters taken at once.’ 

“Have a heart, Dad!” protested Tom. 

“Wait!” I cried, finally getting my voice. 
“Tom, I—I didn’t know he was your 
father !” 

“Shucks !” grinned Tom; 
but won't he do for a father-in-law! 

“No!” I answered, very quietly, and 
Tom’s face went as white as his father’s 
had become. 

“You—can’t—mean that, Mary!” he said. 
“Ho!” he tried to laugh, “that is your 
joke!” 

“I will not have him—for a father-in- 


law!” I said, desperately. 


“he ain’t much, 


HEY all, the Boss and Tom and the 
buyer and the other girl, stared at me, 
amazed. Then I tried to be matter of fact. 
“IT will take—the letters, now!” I said, 
fighting hard to control my voice. 

I picked up my note-book and walked 
into the Boss’ private office. Only when 
he had closed the door did I dare look 
up. I was afraid, and I was glad, and I 
was shaking so that I could hardly hide it 
from him. 

His face was the white face of a man 
who had known the torture of fire. He 


came over to me, very anxious to speak, 

“Mary!” he protested, “don't make my 
son suffer because I have been a rotter! 
On my word of honor, I have never done 
so before. It was the sheer need; the ache 
in my throat for woman. I have been 
a weakling, but, again on my word of 
honor, I had intended to offer you honor- 
able marriage—but Tom anticipated me!” 

“IT do not love Tom!” I said, low-voiced. 

“Nonsense!” he said, and then sighed. 
“Ts it because of—what I have done—how 
I—I have behaved?” 

I looked into the fine, sad face. In his 
eyes I could see the soul of a sensitive man 
who was suffering. My throat was aching 
as I said, “Yes!” 

There was a little silence, until he 
asked, “But isn’t there some way I can— 
make up?” 

“You were going to offer to marry me!” 
I said, and he stared at me, and sank into 
a chair. He stared and stared, until I 
could not stand it. I caught his head 
against my breast. 

“Oh, you sad baby!” I cried. “Can't you 
see? I love you! But of course you can't 
see. Men are so stupid. And, besides, 1 
have only found it out!” 

That was several years ago. Sometimes, 
in the evening, Tom comes over to see us. 
Then I tease him quite mercilessly because 
he misunderstood my meaning when I re- 
fused to have his father for a “father-in- 
law.” And my huband chuckles in his 
deep, mellow way, and looks at me over 
Tom’s head. For, you see, in spite of its 
strangeness, our marriage has been a 
happy one. The Boss, as [I still call him, in 
fun, now needs me more than ever. And 
he loves me, too. He is not so sturdy as 
Tom, but to be needed is sweeter to me 
than to be protected. 


What Happened to Me at Midnight 


[Continued from page 43] 


breathing, no matter how loud, could be 
heard at that great distance. I almost 
froze in my tracks, when it finally dawned 
upon me that someone was just outside my 
door. Everything that Pinkey had told me 
at dinner came back to me at once. Mr. 
Thomas! Midnight! There I was, all 
alone, and I realized that I could never 
get any nurse to hear me. All my other 
patients were sleeping soundly. God! 
What should I do? I was too paralyzed to 
move. I tried to shout, but found my voice 
had left me completely. I realized Mr. 
Thomas was strong—all delirious persons 
are. Oh, why couldn't I scream or move? 
I got shaky. Then all power of even 
thinking clearly was taken from me. 


UDDENLY the door began to open 

slowly, steadily. A long, brown, bony 
hand came creeping up the frame of the 
door. Slowly up, up, up. He had fallen, 
and was pulling himself up again. Yes, 
yes, of course—that was what had awak- 
ened me! Then he rose slowly, and stood 
in the doorway, swaying back and forth, 
like a skeleton dangling from a wire. Oh, 
my God, what could I do? There he was, 
standing in the doorway, barring my only 
escape in the small chart room. I must 
have tried to scream, for he laughed a 
hollow, ghostly laugh. He put his bony 
hand over his head and laughed again. 
Oh, if I could only die! He was master 
of the situation, and, delirious as he was, 
he realized it. 


“M—Mr. Thomas,” I finally whispered, 


“won't you please go back to bed?” I 
pleaded. “Please do; you'll only make 
yourself worse. Go back and I'll bring you 
anything you want.’ 

He only laughed that hideous way, and 
then came slowly forward. It was then 
that I realized he had caught sight of the 
key in the narcotic box which was lying on 
my desk. 

“Dope, dope,” he whispered, showing his 
yellow teeth. “Dope, dope. I'll kill you. 
I will. I want dope.” 

I was beyond all reason when I grabbed 
the telephone, but remembered that it was 
disconnected with all the floors. I held 
on to it, as it was all I could do. I couldn't 
even put it down. He came forward 
clutching and unclutching his bony fingers. 
Oh, those hands! Why didn't someone 
happen along! 

I raised the telephone over my head, in- 
tending to strike his raised hands, and 
came down with it. With a scream he 
grabbed his chest, swayed to and fro, and 
fell to the floor with a sickening thud. He 
was dead before anyone could be aroused. 

Was I really to blame? Is the blood of 
that man on my hands, as the reporter 
said ? 

I was dismissed from that hospital, black- 
listed in every hospital recorded in the 
state, branded as a murderess . . . but I’m 
not, I’m not! I never even thought of 
killing him! I didn’t even touch him! 

Midnight! The enchanted hour! Any- 
thing might happen at midnight to a nurse. 
Even murder! 


Of an altogether different type, the Midnight 


Story for Septem- 


ber will present a very exciting but almost humorous situation. 


“Why Alice, you look lovely today. You seem 
like a different girl. That gown is wonderful. 
It seems to give you a much better figure and 
the coloring is just right for your complexion. 
Wait ‘till George sees you now. 

“It is nice, isn’t it? I am now making a 
ay, velvet evening gown. Wait until you see 
that.” 

“Making it! What do you mean? Surely you 
didn’t make that gown. 

“Yes. I designed it and I made it. Other- 
wise I couldn’t afford to have it.” 

“Why! I didn’t know you could design and 
make gowns.” 

“T couldn’t. But fortunately I read of a won- 
derful school that comes right into your own 
home, so that during your spare moments you 
can learn this art. And girls—it’s exceedingly 
fascinating, to see the garments, made during 
the instruction come into being out of practically 
nothing. And the joy of wearing them, knowing 
that you, yourself, created them. Why girls,” 
Alice went on, “I can now have three beautiful 
gowns for the money I formerly paid for one. 
On this one gown alone, I saved several times 
the cost of the instruction. 

“Over 21,000 women have taken this instruc- 
tion. You ‘girls ought to take it up. Why don't 
you? It is unnecessary to have sewing experi- 
ence and you can give as much or as little time 
to the work as you like.” 


Start in Business 


Many former students have opened parlors in 
their own homes, or elsewhere, and because of 
their special training have quickly built up a 
most desirable clientele. Gown and Costume 
Designing and Creating is probably the best 
paying vocation now open to women and girls. 


Spare Time Work 


Many have done work for their friends, during 
spare times, and increased their income from $35 
to $80 a month 


Learn at Your Own Home 


You can take up this fascinating work at your 
own home by mail, giving only your spare time 
to the work. Students usually find the lessons so 
fascinating that they give much more time to 
them than they had anticipated, passing up 
amusements and entertainments for the lessons. 


Send for Free Sample 
Lessons 


We want you to know just 
what these lessons are like. 
Write your name on the at- 
tached coupon. A very interest- 
ing book containing free sam- 
ple lessons will then be sent 
you, by return mail. You will 
be under no expense or no 
obligation. You OWE IT TO 
YOURSELF AND YOUR 
FAMILY to get these sample 
lessons. Mail the coupon NOW. You may 
forget it as you turn to the next page. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. E-639, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kindly send me free sample lessons in the subject 
checked below. Also show me how I can easily learn 
in a few weeks to design and make original dresses 
and costumes or hats at about one-third the usual retail 
selling price. 

1) Gown and Costume Designing and Making, 

© Millinery. 


This coupon is valuable. If not weed, hand to a friend, 


21,000 Have Done It 

| 
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An Easy Way to Learn 


PHARMACY 
AT HOME 


Graduate pharmacists are always in 
demand. he work is interesting and 
pleasant and salaries are good. Many 


young men open drug stores of their own 
and become independent. 


There's an easy way to learn pharmacy 
right in your own home in spare time, 
without losing a day or a dollar from 
your present work 


The International Correspondence 
Schools course in Pharmacy supplies the 
knowledge which it will be necessary for 
you to have in order that you may pass 
your State Board Examination. 


Just mark and mail the coupon printed 
below to the International Correspon- 
dence Schools, Box 6259-B, Scranton, Pa., 
and full particulars about the Pharmacy 
Course or any other work of your choice 
will come speeding to you by return mail. 


TEAR OUT HERE — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6259-B, Scranton, Penna 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
full particulars about the subject before which I howe 
marked an X in the list below:— 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

PHARMACY Civil Engineer 

}Chemistry curveying and Mapping 
obile Work ]Mine Foreman or Engineer 
culture and Poultry (_) Steam Engineering 
)Mathe matics Gas Engine Operating 
[)Blectrical Engineering Airplane Engines () Radio 
Electriciar Architect 

Mechanical Engineer and Builder 

}Mechanical Draftsman (J Architectural Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice [)Concrete Builder 

Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

}Salesmanship (Business Management 

) Advertising ()Industrial Management 

Better Lette se Personne! Organization 
)Foreign Tra Traffic Management 
Stenogray and Typing Business Law 

Bustin Ens sh | Banking and Banking Law 
“vil Se Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
way Clerk Nicholson Cost Accounting 
mon School Subjects Bookkeeping 
ite h School Subjects Private Secretary 
J llustrating Sp oF 


Name 
Street Address 
City 
Occupation 
Persons residing in Canada should cond this cougen “to the 


International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


State 


Crystal Gazing Balls 
interesting, illustrated 
treatise on the amazing phe 
nomena of crystal gazing, 
together with prices of balls 
and lists of books on psychic 


phenomena, will be for- 
warded to any address for 
10 This charge will be 
refunded on any purchase. 


WEST QUARTZ CO., Box 501, ROCHESTER. N. Y 


THE LATEST NOVELTY S0c. Per Book 
Each book contains $0 perfect little name cards, size 
134x%, in genuine leather case. Choice 
of black, tan, green or red. A perfect 
namecatd. Name in Old English type, 
Price complete 50ce. 
or moncy order. Satisfaction guaranteed 
CARD 


It’s Good to Be Alone 


[Continued from page 


salad. She caught my eye, and smirked. 
| “The long handled one, Lucy!” she 
called across the table, “You'll learn, old 


thing.” 

For over a year I suffered her sarcasm, 
and always seemed to shrink when she 
came around. I could only listen, and go 
away. Clifford never saw it, for before 
him she was calm, quiet, politely reserved, 
or busy telling him of her social activities. 
I would not tell him how I suffered, for I 
loved him too dearly to hurt him. He 
idolized her, and I do not wonder, for she 


was—beneath her affectation—a_ beautiful 
girl My life at that time was almost 
unbearable. I sometimes thought I 


might have been happier teaching school, 


and never having realized the luxury of 
love. 

| I wondered if I should go home for 
a while; however, I was more afraid of 
the things Carol would say or do 
during my absence, so I[ stayed. I had 
no women friends at all. Carol had seen 
to that 


| 


Send stamps, coin | 


had not succeeded 
Happily un- 
he loved me 
that another 
I longed to 
did, Carol 


But all this time she 
in poisoning Clifford’s mind 
aware of the waging war, 
gaily. Then I discovered 
bond was formed between us. 
tell him, but I knew that if I 
would come to know. I could hear that 
high-pitched voice condemning me. How 
Carol would hate anything which would 
draw her father closer to me! 


rf was just about this time that Carol 
brought Sylvia Chester home for a visit. 
Mrs. Chester was fresh from a _ Paris 
divorce, with a weakness for Parisian 
gowns, with filmy skirts which parted 
unexpectedly and exposed sheer chiffon 
hose to the knee, and a very Parisian line 
of risque chatter. She was a flimsy, 
gauze-winged, little butterfly of the world, 
about my own age. 

“You don't mind if I call you 
she said; “I think it is so naive, 
Carol does it, bridging over the difference 
in your ages so nicely.” Sylvia Chester 
almost purred over me—and in a way that 


Lucy ?” 
the way 


made me very suspicious. 

One night we had planned a theatre 
party. Carol had gone for tickets, and at 
dinner she announced that she had only 
been able to get two. Her eyes were 
lowered, but she was watching me. 

“Dad, you'll have to take Sylvia. You 


two will enjoy it. Too deep for Lucy and 
me, that modern stuff, anyhow.” 

“Anything you say, Carol. 
mind going with an old 
Chester ?” Clifford asked. 

“As long as Lucy doesn’t mind, 
it,” she said 

All eyes turned toward me. 


Do 
man, 


you 


Mrs. 
I'd love 


IT murmured 
and of course 


something about not caring, 
they went. 

Sylvia looked very wonderful in the 
shimmering evening gow:, and a pang 


went through me as Clifford held her wrap. 
Carol turned to me when they had gone. 

‘That’s the kind of a woman I would 
have picked for Dad! One we wouldn't 


be ashamed of.” 

“Well, Carol,” I said, in a resigned way, 
“you are doing’ very well.” 

“I do believe you are jealous! Well, 
you should be. You see, Dad didn’t mind 
taking her, very much. He surely does 
love having her around.” Carol swung 
about and left me to my thoughts. 

It was true. And in a cute, kittenish 


way, Sylvia was simply running the house, 
though she had been there only about ten 
|days. I did not feel strong, so it was she 
who golfed with Clifford, cutting a smart 
figure in sport togs; it was she who rode 
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70) 
and drove with him; and in the evening it 
was she who danced with him to the radio. 
Carol was always inventing some way to 
ee them alone together. I realized how 
completely she had planned it all, and the 
thought made me very ill. 
1 went to bed, quite weak with strain, 
heart-ache, and worry. In the morning I 
awoke with a raging fever, and a physician 


was called. Clifford was beside himself 
with anxiety, and very attentive—although 
1 could not understand why he wouldn't 


assert himself. I made the doctor promise 
to diagnose my case as a nervous break- 
down. This he did, and suggested to 
Clifford a long trip for me. I could not 
bear Carol's attitude, as I knew it would 
be, towards my beautiful secret. 
Sylvia was coldly polite, and Carol 
plainly rude. They suspected me of pre- 
tending to be ill to get Clifford away. 
Carol announced two or three days later 
that her Count from Paris was coming on 
for I knew that if 


soon. I was relieved, 

she married him I would have peace at 
last. Pillowed up by the open, French 
windows in the library, I heard the two 


girls talking in the garden. 

“It’s a shame. You were getting along 
wonderfully. She has more brains than 

gave her credit for,” I heard Carol say. 

“He’s an old darling! Why didn’t you 
give me first chance? We have had such 
heaps of fun together,” the voices drifted 
on. 

Getting along wonderfully? Heaps of 
fun? I wondered if I was really losing 
Clifford’s love. But why, then, had he 
planned to go with me? Planned this 
wonderful trip to San Francisco? 

Clifford got a great deal of 
from both girls the day we left, 


attention 
but only 


once did Carol come to me. 
“Well, Lucy, have a good time while it 
lasts,” she said. “By the time you get 


back I may be a countess!” The last was 
more comforting than she knew. 
Our trip was the happiest in the world. 


Seated in our snug compartment on the 
train, Clifford held me close to him. 
“Dear little Lucy. It’s good to have you 
alone. Like a second honey-moon. It's 
good to get away,” he said 
“But you hate to leave Carol,” I said. 


ELL, we've been separated before, 
and she will be getting married soon. 
She certainly is a great girl I can't 
say much for that Sylvia person, though. 
I'm worried about Carol seeing too much 


of her. I tried to get to know her, find 
out what kind of a girl she was, and she 
seems a little wrong. 

I gasped, and drew closer to him. 

“Do you think so?” I asked. 

“I'm afraid so. You wouldn’t see it. 
You're too sweet and good to judge a 
woman like that,” he continued as he 


leaned over and kissed me. “But I guess 
Carol can take care of herself. Let’s not 
worry, now. All you have to do now is 
to be happy with me.” 

“I'm awfully happy now, Cliff,” I said. 
“IT was getting so tired of it all, too.’ 

“Well, we can stay away as long as you 
wish,” he replied. “I could be happy any 
place in the world with my wife. 

Oh, how wonderful those words sounded 


to me. After all the misery I had been 
through, it seemed as though my heart 
would burst with joy. 

“Cliff, darling, lean down. I want to 
whisper something.” I drew his head 
down and buried my face, while I told my 
secret. His arms tightened about me, 
his lips found mine, and clung there—in 


a kiss that was worth waiting and suf- 
fering for. 


| 

| |_| 


The Way of a Woman 


[Continued from page 27] 


we must have more money on which to 
live. Reluctantly, I also realized that 
Herman's blue eyes and pleasant voice 
were a pleasant gloss which completely 
covered any ambition and ability that he 
might have or develop. He was a good 
fellow, but he was still a tailor’s helper 
making only fourteen dollars a week on 
which to support a wife and child. I saw 
now, for the first time, that he was never 
made to be a responsible head of a family. 
He had an artist’s temperament. He should 
have tried to make his way in the field of 
music by means of his battered violin, which 
he played very sweetly when the mood was 
on him. But it was too late for all that 
now. We were married. We had one 
baby. Another was on the way. We 
needed money badly. 

I decided that I would help my husband 
just as my mother had helped my father. 
I had hoped that I would be able to give 
all of my time to my little home, a tiny 
dream-cottage which I thought we would 
find somewhere. Instead of that, we were 
back in the shadows of the elevated, which 
always rumbled The structure 
stretched all the way across our narrow 
street and cut out all the sunlight except 
for a short time at noon. 

I decided to do sewing. I had taken that 
up in school and was expert with a needle. 
I thought I might help Herman in his 
work, but he wouldn't hear of it. The idea 
of my helping angered him. When I con- 
vinced him that it was necessary, he was 
forced to agree reluctantly and said that 
if I had to do something it should be along 
other lines. His work was his. He was 
the head of the family. If he couldn't 
make a living, we'd just have to starve. 
His blue eyes flamed with anger. His 
smile turned to an impetuous frown. He 
was greatly troubled. 

I quietly began to look about for other 
sewing that I might do. I knew someone 
else who made a little money by putting 
a dressmaking sign in her window. She 
had friends. She promised to help. Six 
months later I had enough work so that 
at the end of each week I could count from 
two to four dollars in the little tin box in 
which I kept my extra earnings. 

One day i bought our second child a 
bright new baby dress and a pretty little 
doll. For the other child I bought a toy 
automobile, for Herman I bought a tie, 
and for myself, a handkerchief. I 
showed them to Herman, proudly, but he 
did not smile. He only frowned. He 
seemed jealous of my ability to help the 
family budget. He never wore the tie. 


FTER two more years Herman was 

still making less than sixty dollars a 
month. He was still a tailor’s helper. I 
was making half as much as he, and I had 
been working only two years. Herman had 
been working nearly ten. The ugly contrast 
hurt me, but I said nothing. Between us, 
we got along quite well. As long as money 
matters were not mentioned, we were 
supremely happy. We moved uptown once 
more. 

Five years later, when we had three 
healthy, radiant children,-we were slowly 
drifting apart. I was making more than 
Herman now. I had quite a trade in dress- 
making. i subscribed to the fashion maga- 
zines, made nice clothes for my children 
and myself, and brought a new spirit into 
our plain little home. Adding my income 
to Herman’s gave us a sum that was quite 
substantial for the frugal ways of life that 
we still pursued. 

But the more success that I enjoyed, the 
gloomier Herman got. He was not jealous 
of me, but of my work. I always put the 


fashion magazines out of sight when eve- 
ning came. They angered Herman. He 
seemed to think that they came between 
him and me. I never mentioned them. 
Herman thought we were still living on 
his much too meagre salary, not knowing 
how many of the bills I paid out of my 
own earnings without telling him about 
it. I did not mind. I liked to help, and 
I loved Herman. But he was still just a 
tailor’s helper. 

This troubled me greatly. He was 
older and still as gentle and loving as he 
always was, but he had not progressed. 
As he made an impression without saying 
anything, just so he handicapped himself 
by doing nothing but his routine work, 
something which someone else obtained and 
gave to him for finishing. I tried to show 
him this, tell him that he wasn’t getting 
anywhere, that he should strike out for 
himself, but he only sulked. He thought 
I should mind my own business. He could 
not understand that his success or failure 
was as much my business as it was his. 
He finally admitted that his progress had 
been slow, but the admission hurt him 
greatly. 


IVE more years passed. Herman had 

finally doubled his salary. He was mak- 
ing almost thirty dollars a week. I was 
making nearly three times that much. 
When he asked me how I was getting on, 
I could not tell him the entire truth, so I 
said that I was doing as well as I had ex- 
pected. Then I thought of the secret sav- 
ings I had put away in the bank as a great 
and pleasant surprise for some future time. 
Instead of that, it proved to be the thing 
that subsequently wrecked my life. 

By this time Herman was actually run- 
ning a shop of his own, nearly fifteen years 
after he started work. He was as dreamy- 
eyed and lovable as ever. Our home was 
very cosy and comfortable, our children 
sweet and getting on well at school. One 
evening Herman was playing beautifully 
on his violin while I held our youngest 
child, Joel, near me. In moments like 
these my husband showed his artistic 
temperament, which was a strong part of 
his make-up. His blue eyes shone with 
pleasure as he swayed slightly to the sweet 
strains of music that he made. He looked 
radiant and wonderful to me. 

At this time our little girl, who had 
reached the mischievous age of eight 
years, came running into the room toward 
her father, with a brown, paper-covered 
booklet in her hand. It was my _ bank- 
book, which I had not shown Herman yet. 
I trembled and asked the child to bring 
it to me, but it was too late. Herman hac 
stopped playing and was opening the book 
in the light of a nearby floor lamp. As 
he turned it over in his hand he spoke. 

“What's this? A bank-book! Where 
did this come from?” 

“Mama’s drawer,” the child answered, 
innocently explaining that she had been 
rumaging around “just for fun.” 

Herman began to read it, then his smile 
faded from his lips and his eyes blazed. 
In a shaky voice, vibrant with anger and 
emotion, he burst out: 

“What does this mean? Eight hundred 
dollars in your name at the savings bank? 
You never told me! Why not?” 

I feared a family crisis. Here I was 
silently defying my husband as to his 
business ability by having a bank account 
nearly eight times larger than our joint 
family account. I did not mean it that 
way, but I knew that Herman would not 
understand. I was laying it aside for the 
future, for us, for our children. I did not 


want to hurt Herman's feelings by letting 
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fore. The very essence 
selves, made without alcohol. 
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drop will last a week, 
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Créme of Violets 
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cool. Large tube—50c. 


sample comes you will be delighted to find that 
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concentrated that the delicate odor from a single Ss 


Rieger’s all Drug and 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct to 
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Rieger Perfumes that 
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Honolulu Bouquet 
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Sample bottle, 20¢ Full size bottle, ........ 

C Special Souvenir box, $1.00 [) Créme of Violets, 50c 
(D Perfume, 1 oz. bottle . 
Honolulu Perfume, Trial bottle . . . 20¢ 


©) Face Powder, $1.00 


. 4 on. bottle . . $1.00 
O Soap, 400 


Sond stamps. currency, money order or check 
Remember, i! not pleased your money retunded 


] cr 
| 
$15.00 $8.00 
an a half 
ounce ounce 
| | 
° 
gel’ A 
Bouquet 
Name 
Address 


Vou ou must be slender 
to have hobhed hair~ 


For the shingle bob or the straight bob, you 
must have a youthful silhouette. One simply 
can’t be stout—or even overweight. 

How thankful we should be that there is 
one pleasant method of taking off weight. 
Noexercises or diets—just use Marmola Tab- 
lets (thousands of men and women each 
yearregain healthy, slender figures this way). 


Have you ever tried them? Many of your 
slender, vivacious friends use Marmola 
Tablets. 

All drug stores have them— one dollar 
a box. Or they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid, by the Marmola Co., 1783 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Tablets 


NeP Pleasant Way feduce 


Quis kly disappear when Dr. C. H. Berry's Frec- 
kle Ointment is used. One jar of this fragrant 
snow-white cream is usually sufficient to remove 
the most stubborn freckles. Essily applied lied. Keeps 
skin clear and soft. Price 65c and $1.25. Send for 
free Beauty Booklet. 

DR. C. H. BERRY CO., 2975 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


A Shapely Foot is a Joy Forever 


BEAUTIFY YOUR 
FEET 


The Perfection Toe Spring 
REMOVES THE ACTUAL 


>AUSE of the BUNION 
> enlarged joint Worn 
at night with auxiliary 


appliance for day use 
Send outline of foot 


Full particulars in plain envelope 
Cc. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
Dept. 90 


1328 Broadway New York 


New book tells everything you want 
to know about makir g cakes, cookies 
and puddir gs pages. Every 
clearly ountall ed in words 

tures that you iat can’t go 

wrong 133 new and 

better recipes that 


you can really under- 
stand. Mail only 50c 
¢ in coin or stamps 
Woman's Institute 
Dept. 806-V 
Scranton, Pa, 


|} own 


would understand me. 


him know. Surely he 


“You want to run away from me bye and 
| bye when you have more money?” he said 
| tensely. “You're not satistied with what I 

make? You think you're better than | 
| am? I'll show you!” Then he savagely 
tore the bank-book in half. 


At great length I pleaded with him, tried 
to show him that I was saving this as a 
surprise for him. I wanted to present him 
with a thousand-dollar bond; I wanted to 
help him, help our children. I told him 
that none of those terrible things which 
his uncomprehending, slow-moving mind 
had imagined really existed. And after a 


while I believe he saw the truth. He said 
that he was sorry; that he would say no 
more if I would agree to stop my work. 


We could afford to get along on what he 
was now making and what we had saved. 
He wanted me to stay at home and not be 
a business woman. He did not understand 
that I had done from necessity, not 
from choice. 


so 


HEN I had to hurt him again. That 

morning I had just signed a lease on a 
small shop uptown which was to be my 
I had hired an assistant dressmaker. 
It was too late to undo these things. The 
lease was signed, a month's rent had been 
paid, the dressmaker was coming in the 
morning to help put things in order. 

Herman was stunned when I told him. 
He looked at me, open-mouthed. Such a 
thing seemed unbelievable to him. He 
walked the room for nearly an hour with- 
out saying anything. His usually calm 
face flared with jealousy, jealousy of my 
work. My own heart ached and yearned 
to go out to him, but I knew that he was 
angry, incensed, and that the less I said 
the better it would be. Finally he an- 
nounced hotly that he, too, was hiring an 
assistant in the morning. He would quick- 
ly make a good deal more than I, and 
then he would force me to stop this de- 
grading business of working. He meant 
well, and the realization that he was hardly 
equal to the task of making even a 
moderate salary was bitter to him. 

Thus we continued. We still loved each 
other, but Herman’s business failure and 
my success was a thorn in the side of our 
happiness. Conscientious work that 
brought customers back soon resulted in 
my having one of the finest shops in town; 
I had a hired force of four, and my earn- 
ings began to mount into hundreds, with 
prospects of these figures being doubled 
and trebled in a few years. 


Herman grew more 

morose; our children finished school 
and went to work or got married, so that 
four years ago Herman and I were back 
almost as we started, all alone, just he and 
[. His shop had grown some, it is true. By 
now he was making one hundred and fifty 
dollars a month, less than forty dollars a 
week, after a lifetime of labor! Secretly 
I felt sorry for him, but I said nothing. I 
still loved him more than anyone else in 
the world. In spite of his limitations and 
the years of privation we had suffered 
when we were first married, his blue eyes, 
a good deal older now, and his pleasant 
smile, a little wan now, still fascinated me, 
and the last time that he played his violin 
seemed sweeter than ever to me. 

Joel had finished at the university and 
had just left for Chicago to take a posi- 
tion in the packing business. Herman and 
1 had just returned to our little apartment 
after taking him to the train where we 
bade Joel good-by. The apartment sud- 
denly seemed dreadfully empty with all of 
our children gone out into the world, 
after I took off my wraps I sat down and 
asked Herman if he wouldn't play for me. 
He hadn't touched his violin for months. 

He didn’t answer my first question. 
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S TIME went on, 


so 


When I repeated it he picked up the 
ragged case in which he kept the old in- 
strument and, without opening it, quickly 
broke it over his knee, crashing it in half 
and dropping the broken wreck into a 
nearby waste basket. He gave me a crush- 
ing glance, then left the room. 

Herman broke my heart over his knee 


at the same time that he cracked his violin 


in half. shall never forget that quiet, 
yet terrible scene. It was many minutes 
later when I raised my weary, tear-stained 


face from the depths of a sofa pillow and 
stared about me, dry-eyed, grim, shaking 
with emotion. I had wanted my Herman 
to play for me, to love me. We were going 
to live out the autumn of our lives in 
quiet, peace, and plenty. Since Herman 
had been unable to make enough money 
for that, I-had done so, and now I wanted 
Herman to have it, to use it for us, to 
spend it all. Instead, he had broken my 
heart on his knee and flung it into the 
basket. But even after that 1 would have 
been ready to forgive, to take him back to 
me, had he ever come. 

For weeks he never spoke, leaving for 
his shop early in the morning, coming back 
at night and quietly throwing himself on 
the davenport, where he slept fitfully 
through the night. Food which I pre- 
pared for him, he left untouched. His 
face and actions were a picture of jealousy. 

Things quickly became intolerable. 
could not bear to be shunned and insulted 
in our own home by the only man I had 
ever loved. I waited up for him one night 
and when he came in, I knew he had been 
working late, I almost threw my arms 
around him and begged him to forgive me, 


though I knew not why he should, for I 
had done no more than try to help him. 
But his grim face deterred me, and I 


kept to my original purpose. I said quietly 
that unless he changed his actions he 
would find me gone the next evening when 
he should return. He didn’t even stop to 
hear me speak. By the time I had finished 
my sentence he was already lying down on 
the davenport. 


RY-EYED and miserable, I moved 
away the next morning, after spend- 
ing a sleepless night of indecision. Should 


I leave my home, the only one in which we 
had been able to enjoy at least a few of 
life's comforts? Could I leave the place 
that held so many pleasant memories, the 
home from which I had sent our children 
to college and into life? Could I leave my 
husband? But I had no husband any- 
more. He had left me many weeks before, 
even though I saw him night and morning. 
There was no reason for me to stay, to 
make two lives miserable in place of one. 
If I should leave, perhaps Herman, at least, 
would be happy again. As for me, he had 
suddenly cut himself out of my life; my 
affection for him was deadened, as lifeless 
as a piece of stone. I left with no regrets. 

A year later | got a legitimate divorce 
on grounds of desertion. Herman did not 


contest. He did not even appear at the 
trial. He ignored me entirely. It did not 
matter, anyway. My love for him had 


I thought I was sure of that. 
life is a curious 


been killed. 
But as has often been said, 
puzzle. In spite of the great injustice | 
had suffered, I later was startled to find 
that perhaps my-love still lived. 

Four years of loneliness have passed 
since then—utter, miserable loneliness. 1 
have associated with no one, gone nowhere. 
I have tried to erase the bitter past com- 
pletely from my mind, but the man who 
won my heart still haunts me in my waking 
and sleeping hours. ‘I do not run my shop 
now. I do not need to, for I sold out at 
a handsome profit and have a balance in 
the bank that runs into five figures. Per- 
haps I ought to be satisfied, but a woman 
who has fully loved as I have done cannot 
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suddenly be set adrift and expected not to 


suffer. I wish I had known that sooner. 

For the past four weeks I have been re- 
ceiving a money order for ten dollars. 
With the first one there was a note which 
shocked me. It was in Herman’s scrawly 
handwriting, which I knew so well, and 
which I had once loved. He said that he 
was making about fifty dollars a week now 
and wanted to pay me back for some ot 
the things I had done so he would send me 
ten dollars every Saturday. There would 
be no use in my returning the money order, 
he wrote, for if I did he would not re- 
deem it but destroy it, and the money would 
thus be forfeited. I looked at his familiar 
handwriting and broke down and cried. 
\fter all his unjust cruelty I wanted him 
back, oh, so badly! 

His letter put me into a daze 
lasted for half a week. I did not care for 
anything, could think of nothing but Her- 
man. And how I wished he were by my 
side once more! 
caresses, his scoldings. I finally got so 
desperate that | had to go by his shop 
Ihat, too, startled me, and began a flood 
of haunting, loving memories. The place 
was painted, cleaned, and brightened. There 
were several customers within. I had 
never known that to happen before. Hur- 
riedly I passed by, crying silently as | 
walked along. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago tomorrow, 

Herman and I walked down the center 
aisle of the dilapidated little tenement 
church and pledged our undying love for 
each other. 

That is why I am glad that Joel, my son, 
is coming to see me tomorrow on my birth- 
day and my anniversary. My other two 
children cannot get away. Joel looks like 
Herman, and Joel understands and tries 
to comfort me. He is a good boy. While 
he is with me I shall be very happy and 
live over again our better and younger 
days—when Herman was still with us; 
when the sweet tone of his violin broke the 
evening stillness and spoke to us of beauty 
and enchanting fairylands. 

When Joel leaves me my heart will ache 
again, ache for Herman—for my husband. 
I would gladly turn the hands of the clock 
back for years, to the time when we were 
still struggling to make both ends meet, 


to pay our bills, to buy a little coal to 
keep out the winter, if Herman would 
only come back and fondle me; tell me 


softly that he still loves me; play his bat- 
tered old violin once more, so that I may 
watch his pale blue eyes and listless smiling 
features. I still love him. Money or lack 
of it, I have found, can never change that 
love. 


back to me. I want him. 


| 


kL. 
Neosho, Wisc. 

YOUNG man from the city had “hired 

out” to a farmer. At four o'clock i 
the morning the newly employed hired man 
was called to breakfast. In a few minutes 
the old farmer was astonished to see the 
man walking off down the road. 

“Say! Come back and eat breakfast ‘fore 
you go to work!” he yelled after him. 
“IT ain’t goin’ to work,” the young man 
called back; “I’m going to find a place to 
stay all night.” 


Mrs. W. 
Sarnia, 

OM,” said little Bobby, bursting into 


the house all out of breath, “there's 
goin’ to be the dickens to pay down at the 
grocer’s. His wife just got a baby girl. 
‘Boy Wanted’ sign in the 
for a pers 


and he’s had < 
window 


which | 


I needed his company, his | 


Perhaps he will read this and come | 


shops for less than $30, 


of women and girls who have 
learned to make their own 
clothes and hats right at home 
through the Woman’s Institute. 
Some could hardly sew at all 
—others could do plain sewing, 
but lacked the confidence to at- 
tempt anything really distinctive. 
Today they not only have more 
and prettier clothes than they 
ever had before, but many of 
them are earning big money as 
dressmakers and milliners, 


Mrs. E. A. Sherrill, of Texas, says: 


home. 


Mrs. J. E. Wise says that 


“‘Tsaved?2O , 


on this dress” 


“ALL it cost was $9.83 for 314 yards of tub silk 
at $2.89 a yard and 20c worth of thread. 
at least $20, for I couldn’t duplicate it in the 
And just think! 
only one of six new dresses I’ve made this season. 
It certainly is surprising how many pretty things 
you can have when you pay only for materials.” 

Savings like this are bringing joy to thousands 


Dress better—save money—earn $20 to $40 a week 


“The Institute has brought new happiness into our 
My husband is always complimenting me on the things I make.” 
Beecher, of Pennsylvania, is happy because she copied a $135 evening gown for only $22.50. 
“just to hear my daughter referred to as the best dressed child 
in town is worth every cent I paid for my course.” 
few weeks and says the Institute has helped her to keep the family together. 
chusetts student made $500 in less than three months! 


Write or mail this Coupon today for Free Booklet 


I saved 


It is 


Mrs. Franklin 


A widow writes of making $95 in a 
A Massa- 


It costs you nothing to find out all & 
about the Woman’s Institute and what ; 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post-card or the convenient coupon 
printed on the right and you will receive, 
without obligation, a free booklet con- 
taining the full story of this great school 
that is bringing to women and girls all 
over the world the happiness of pretty, 
becoming clothes and hats, savings al- N 
most too good to be true, and the joy F 
of being independent in a successful 
business, 


Without cost or obligation, 
your booklets and tell me how 
spare time the subject which I have checked 


Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dressmaking 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 6-V, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of 
can learn at home in 
below— 


0 Millinery 
Cooking 


Positions Open: 


apartments, e\erywhere 
Over 70,000 high-class 
rositions paying up to $10,000 a year are open each year 


H®! ELS, restaurants, clubs 
need trained men and women. 


in the hotels of the United States. In 1925 the Hotel 
} usiness is America’s larvest industry in new construc 

tion. Nearly a billion dollars’ worth of NEW HOTE LS 
AND RESTAURANTS teing built this year will nee’ 


over 60,000 trained men and women. | 
Hotels start you at salaries un to $3500 a year, with 
i] 


your livine. At any time you have your choice of over 
1,000 hotel positions open 

You can have one of these clase bie- 
apartment and meais 


sary The Lewis Se 
that it has taken so t ce 

men who are ow making rc 000 to $50,000 a year ain you by 
mail in your spare time at home with the Lewis Simplified Study Plan 
and put you in touch with big opportunities. All of your training under 
the nares _ direction of Clifford Lewis, former U. 8. Government H 
and urant Expert, now Managing Consultant for over 150 Hotels 

throughout the United States, totaling 


of 50 to more than 600 rooms each 
over 16,000 rooms. Our crude ats employed, our methods endorsed by 
leading hotel men everywhe 

Send today for FREE BOOK,” Your Big Opportunity’ showing 
how we can train you for one of these splendid positions in 20 weeks or 
less, and explaining our Money-Back Guarantee. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Room V-Z176 Washington, D. C. 


SAVED 


on all Standard 


World’s best typewriters with every 
modern writing feature at positively lowest 
prices and on easiest terms ever offered. 


A Year to Pay—5 Years Guarantee 


Standard Machines so perfectly Re- 
Manufactured by the exclusive Young Process that 
they look and write like brand new. Our exclu- 
sive, distinctive process makes possible better 
typewriters at lower prices. 

FRE BIG ILLUS TRATED 

TYPEWRITER BOOK 

Write now. See our amazing typewriter bargains 
Read what users say and the unusual service we will 
give you. Don’t wait. Write today. 

Young Typewriter Company 
654 West Randoiph Dept.1¢38 Chicago, tM. 
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WASH AWAY FAT 
AND YEARS 
OF AGE 


WITH 


La-Mar Reducing Soap 


The new discovery. Results quick and amaz- 
ing——nothing internal to take. Reduce any part 
of body desired without affecting other parts. 
No dieting or exercising. Be as slim as you wish, 
Acts like magic in reducing double chin, abdomen, 
ungainly ankles, unbecoming wrists, arms and 
shoulders, large breasts or any superfluous fat 
on body. 

Sold direct to you by mail, postpaid, on a 
money-back guarantee. Price 50c a cake or three 
cakes for $1.00; one to three cakes usually ac- 
complish its purpose. Send cash or money-order 
today. You'll be surprised at results. 


LA-MAR LABORATORIES 
569-G, Perry-Payne Bldg., Cleveland; O. 


NOJOKE TOBE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Il make myself bear, after being deaf for 25 years, 


stor 


Ear 
‘offmas Bidg.. 2539 Woodward. Detroit, Mich. 


Feminine Charm 


Beautiful hands appear ugly 

You will be proud 
gleaming lustre after 
POLISH. 
injurious 


Is portrayed in many ways 
when nails are not properly polished. 
to show your nails with their lovely, 
an application of MAYFLOWER LIQUID NAIL 
Waterproof, lasting and guaranteed free from 


chemicals. If not satisfied, just write and your money will 
be refunded immediat aly. Packed in sealed containers; 
postpald, 35e anywhere U. 8. and Canada, 
MAYFLOWER BEAUTY PRODUCTS CO., Dept. NP 
18 Fletcher St., N. Y. C. 


1000. 00 


s r chance to get absolute- 
e $1000 auto accident poli: 
order of 8 tires and 
Standard Policy 
,000.00 Federal 


ebe Galena 
jles satisfactory 
o in business 16 years. Only 
slightly used tires treated by o 
secret process 


GUARANTEE $1000 Policies FREE! 


If any tire faile to satisfy youefter so for short 


only $1 deposit foreach tireordered. “ne 
po balance on, delivery. name, birth 
der. Orders same day received. name, relationship 


you in bodily injury of oes 
life 


prices listed above without policy 


EAGLE TIRE & ‘RUBBER co., 
3445-7 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 642, Chicago, Ill, 


That’s the Whole Trouble 


[Continued from page 72] 


“flapper” you had previously 
him. The fact that a partic ular girl was 
waiting to be “walked” around the lake 
meant nothing to those youths. They were 
always ready for a “petting-party.” Ii 
you refused to venture out into the night 
with them, you were immediately dubbed a 
rotten sport, and ever after left to your 
own devices. 
Anybody is 
therefore, I had 


nobody ; 
best to 
But 


than 
Was 


far better 
decided it 


give in to the proposed promenade. 
it always ended unpleasantly; a “petting- 
party” failed to lure me. I heartily dis- 


“petting-party.”” In my day, 

it that, and, anyway, at 
becomes a little weary— 
that is, of these “collegiate style” boys. 

I continued passing the time in this 
fashion for almost a week, when a tall, 
dark, serious-looking man of about thirty- 
five appeared. You can imagine my joy 
when I saw him seated at the dinner table. 
He was very handsome, with a slight touch 
of grey in his hair, which at all times lends 
distinction, and among this array of callow 
youths, its value was double fold. 

His name, Lester Ladd, appealed to me, 
and as he thought my name, Lelia Lawe, 
rather nice, we got along swimmingly. 
There was something very interesting 
about him—something almost sad, which 
I noticed immediately; but I didn’t dis- 
cover what it was until long afterwards. 

He didn’t care for the noisy gathering of 
flappers any more than I did, and we be- 
gan to go off on excursions together. We 
would be away the entire day, either walk- 
ing and climbing some steep mountain, or 


like the term 
we never called 
twenty-six one 


| paddling along the smooth water, stopping 


in some lovely secluded spot for our lunch, 
which we always carried with us. We 
would only return to the hotel around six 
o'clock, and as soon as we had rested and 
dressed for the evening, would meet for 
dinner, and then dance. How he danced! 
None of that modern dancing, where all 
kinds of capers are cut, but real dancing. 
He even loved waltzes. 


WILL admit I was flattered by Lester’s 

attention. I couldn’t imagine why he had 
singled me out from this vast horde of 
girls, although it was true that outside of 
the flappers, the only other girls were the 
“old” ones. They were of the serious, 
almost matronly type, who immediately 
powdered their noses and added another 
touch of rouge and lip-stick at the glimpse 
of an eligible man. 4 soon as Lester had 
arrived, they had marched up to him 
phalanx-like, and proceeded to bewilder 
him with a volley of questions. He hadn't 
responded very warmly to these advances, 
and their consternation was great when he 
claimed me for the first dance! 

Lester liked jolly people, and I was one 
of the jolliest girls, if not the jolliest, at 
Forrest Hall—not barring the flappers! 
Everyone diligently watched our romance 
progress, and succeeded in making us quite 
uncomfortable by talking more than I 
think is even necessary at a summer hotel. 
This doesn’t refer to the flappers—due 
credit must be given them; they weren't 
a bit interested in Lester—he was far too 
old and serious. But, the other girls—the 
“rouge and lip-stick brigade”—never for- 
gave themselves when they heard that he 
was rich and had been to Europe three 
times ! 

Well, we had a wonderful time. It 
really was divine. We were with each other 
from morning to night, the seven or eight 
days at Forrest Hall. During the day 
we'd be out alone most of the time, and in 
the evening we would dance, which was a 
fitting end for a perfect day. Then we 
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considered: 


would walk around the lake, after a while 
choosing a less trodden path, where our 
love-making could be more private. 

Lester doesn’t care for “petting-parties’ 
either. In fact he is so much of the old 
school that he doesn’t exactly understand 
that term. He is the type who would 
never kiss a girl—the right sort of girl— 
unless he had serious intentions, or thought 
the world of her. Kissing means some- 
thing very sacred to him, something to be 
nurtured and not abused in the present-day 
manner. 

We continued taking these beautiful 
moonlight walks for six nights, I very 
much in love with Lester, who was pecu- 
liarly silent though loving. He never pro- 
posed, nor did he say anything definite re- 
garding his feelings for me. The most 
committing thing he ever said was: 

“Leila, you are the sweetest woman I 
ever knew.” 


FTER the reiteration of this fact for 

six evenings, without any variation 
whatsoever, but merely fortified by a 
puzzling silence, I grew a little weary. The 
silence became almost maddening! 

I was determined that our romance 
should reach a climax my last night at 
Forrest Hall, and—heaven knows !—it did. 
The day had been perfect. Lester had been 
very sad at the thought of my departure, 
and had decided that he couldn't remain 
at Forrest Hall without me. He would 
accompany me back to the city. 

I was elated; I dressed for the evening 
with wild joy. We danced almost every 
dance together, and slipped out for our 
nightly walk a little earlier than usual. 

The night was beautiful. I have never 
seen a more perfect sky and moon. We 
sat down on the little bench which we had 
come to regard as our own. It faced the 
lake, and was hidden from the hotel by 
a thick cluster of trees. Lester seemed 
sad, and I asked him what was bothering 
him. For a while he didn’t answer; he 
merely sat there moodily, mysteriously 
shaking his head, finally exclaiming : 

“Yes, Lelia, I am sad—very sad. I don't 
think I'll ever be happy again!” He 
buried his face in his arms. 

I looked at him and was moved by his 
tragic countenance. I nestled a little closer 
to him, until his arm crept around my 
waist, and then I softly asked: 

“What makes you so unhappy, Lester?” 

I was puzzled. I couldn’t see any rea- 
son for his sadness. Here we were to- 
gether, without any thought of parting. 
Everything seemed quite perfect to me. 

“Oh, Leila,” he moaned, pressing my 
hand frantically, “I'm so unhappy—so 
lonely—my poor wife——!” 

I gasped and quickly withdrew from his 
arms. 

Lester had a wife—he was married! My 
God! I felt as though an iron beam had 
fallen on my head. It was bad enough to 
tell me that he was lonely, while I sat 
there beside him, but nonchalantly inform- 
ing me that he had a wife! I felt that 
the very trees must be quivering at this 
revelation. 

“What?” I burst out. 

“Not any more,” 
“my wife died nearly two years ago! 

I sat back, intensely relieved. She, at 
any rate, was dead. It had been one of 
my rules never to play around with a mar- 
ried man, much less fall in love with one, 
and the fact that Lester was a widower 
made me feel much better. 

But why these moans? I was a little 
piqued. Here he'd been making love to 
me, letting me think I was everything to 


“You are married 


he sadly muttered; 
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him, and all the time he'd been nursing this 
sorrow. He had never let a word drop of 
his marriage, never made the slightest hint 
—and—we'd been together almost con- 
stantly for a whole week! 

I turned to him rather sternly, but as I 
saw his handsome face drawn together in 
misery, my anger melted. There was 
something so pathetic about him, and even 
though he had shattered my faith I was 
very much in love with him. 

“Yes, Lelia,” he said, reclaiming my 
hand, “I am so lonely, so unhappy. And 
my little boy—I don’t know what to do 
with him. At present, my sister is taking 
care of him, but I don’t know what to do 
with myself. I’m utterly miserable; I 
don’t care what hapvens. I think,” he 
uttered, staring dejectedly into the lake, 
“that fathomless stretch of dark water 
would be a proper refuge. I think I will,” 
he added under his breath. ‘“What’s the 


>” 


use: 


WAS terrified. Pride or no pride, 

Lester's tragic plight startled me. I 
couldn't let him drown himself, and as he 
gazed despairingly about, I leaned over, 
pressed his hand, and gently murmured: 

“I’m so sorry. I didn’t have any idea 

I didn’t know you were married.” 

Then he told me how devoted he'd been 
to his wife, and how happy they'd been the 
five years of their married life. He had 
never thought of anything ever interrupt- 
ing it. But, one day she had met with an 
automobile accident, and inside of a week 
she had died! 

It isn’t awfully pleasant to listen to any- 
one rave intimately about another person, 


and when the man you adore rants about | 
his deceased wife, it is practically unbear- | 
able. I alternated between sympathy and 
anger, but every time I grew rigid and 
moved away Lester renewed his threats of 
jumping into the lake, and though I 
thought he had trifled with my affections, 
I couldn’t let him plunge to death. Be- 
sides, I loved him! 

Can I ask him if he loves his wife bet- 
ter than he does me? I feel that she is a 
dangerous rival, far more powerful than | 
if she were alive, for then I could at least 
talk about her to Lester and face the 
situation squarely. As it is, I have to be 
cautious so as not to trespass on Lester’s 
feelings; I can’t question him in any way. 
His innermost feelings and memories be- 
long to him entirely; they are his sacred 
possessions! I have great respect for the 
feeling one bears a deceased loved one, and | 
even if Lester hadn't raised this barrier, 
but had talked freely and intimately of 
his wife, I still would have felt timid in 
broaching this subject. It is such a very 
delicate matter. 

I do feel, however, that a year is ample 
time to overcome that sensitiveness, but 
perhaps Lester doesn't oT it is sufficient 
time to show respect. If I did venture to 
put this question to him, he might never 
forgive me for so brutally disregarding all 
fine feeling. 

If I only knew what to do! I must 
decide before Lester returns from the West 
this month. 

Six months seems an interminably long 
time for a man to “rush” a girl, and—just 
talk about his dead wife. 

Can I ask him whom he loves better? 


| | 


What Would You Have Done? 


[Continued from page 52] 


when he urged her to leave Father and me 
behind, and accompany him to some dis- 
tant country where they could live the kind 
of lives both enjoyed, with none to ques- 
tion. 

When, at eighteen, I was permitted to 
leave the institute, I was at a loss to know 
how to proceed. Though determined to 
take up my task of locating Frederick 
Holden, I had to accept delay, for I pos- 
sessed nothing but the clothing I wore and 
the ten-dollar bill doled me with my dis- 
charge paper. Hoping to obtain a job in 
an office or store which would pay suffi- 
cient for me to support myself and save 
something toward beginning my quest, 
applied to some of the men I had known in 
my happier years. The result was just 
another bitter lesson from the book of ex- 
perience. Some offered gifts of small sumis 
of money—which I refused—but there was 
none willing to give employment to a for- 
mer “charity girl” with no business ex- 
perience. 

Finally, my last pennies spent and hungry, 
I obtained work as a housemaid. In that 
place I remained a full year, striving to 
increase my knowledge as much as possible 
by reading. Then I put aside my wages, 
except the little I was compelled to spend 
for actual necessities. And, with Frederick 
Holden never long absent from my 
thoughts, I never retired without reading 
the papers, for through them I hoped to 
obtain a clue to his whereabouts. But 
nothing ever came of that. The fact that 
he had sold the motor in Chicago was my 
only clue—and hoping that chance might 
enable me to pick up his trail there. I 
finally headed for that city with nearly 
three hundred dollars in my possession. 

However, the magnitude of Chicago 
fairly stunned me, and within the day fol- 
lowing my arrival I realized the almost 
hopeless task I had set myself—to find one 


man in such a monster civic beehive. And 
my hopes received further check when 
I failed to find his name in the general, 
telephone, or business directories. My con- 
clusion was that, even if in Chicago, he 
had changed his name. 

I obtained a room in a modest lodging- 
house, and again tried for reasonably paid 
clerical work. But inexperience once more 
defeated me, and I soon found that my 
surplus was disappearing with distressing 
rapidity. However, I had to live and I 
had to obtain money to continue my search 
for Holden; so, at the suggestion of a girl 
who lived in the same house, I put aside 
my business ambitions and went to work 
as a restaurant waitress. Little experience 
was needed for that job and it paid well, 
enabling me to save again. Six months’ 
faithful service was not devoid of reward, 
and I obtained the post of cashier in the 
place. 


HEN Joe Wheeler came into my life, 

and almost from the beginning of our 
acquaintance it appeared as if he were 
destined to swerve me from my purpose. 
A few years older than I, a bit taller, 
with the straight and sturdy body of one 
who had been much in the open, he was 
attractive even in the rough clothing he 
wore during his labors as a supervising 
electrician. And his plainness of features 
was more than balanced by his genial dispo- 
sition. 

I met him almost as soon as he came to 
room at the place where I lived, and we 
were drawn to each other from the first. 
From good pals we soon became great 
friends, and from his confidences I learned 
of his early struggles. Born poor, he had 
waged a_ long, desperate fight to get 
through an engineering college. Then, 
from a most humble post in his chosen 
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with the Restorer I now 
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Accountancy Brings 200% “Raise”’ 


“When I enrolled for LaSalle training in Higher Account- 


ancy,"’ writes J. L. Trudell, a Michigan man, ‘‘1 was doing 
the simplest kind of clerical work. I had had no previous 
bookkeeping experience Before completing half the 
course— within a period of about eight months —three pro- 
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Ugly Spots 


There's no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
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Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
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it fails to remove your freckles 
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use with Othine, « a shampoo—it’s wonder- 
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| ask me to marry him. 


place, with prospect of 


every 
becoming a recognized expert within a few 
years 

I told him 


present 


own past and 
nothing of Frederick Holden. And I was 
glad I had not explained my purpose in 
coming to Chicago, for, as the weeks grew 
into months, our splendid companionship 
grew into a much stronger attachment. At 
times I even thought of abandoning my 
apparently hope less quest and devoting my 
interest entirely to the man I realized was 
only waiting for an expected promotion to 


little of my 


But, while I was debating my future 
course, my pledge for vengeance was re- 
called with startling suddenness. One 


morning the newspapers announced that a 
new type of motor, purchased some years 
before by one of the city’s leading finan- 
ciers from its inventor, Frederick Holden, 
after certain improvements and many tests, 
was about to be placed upon the market. 
\ ITH that information I knew how to 

proceed, for my big city experiences 
had considerably sharpened my wits. And 
the thought that I might yet bring the 
slayer of my father and mother to his knees 
revived all my old hatred for him. Without 
delay I visited a lawyer, showed him the 
clipping and told him I would pay liberally 
for any information he could obtain con- 
cerning Holden, and particularly his pres- 
ent whereabouts. Within a day he told me 
all it was possible to learn in Chicago. 
The purchaser of the patent had made four 
payments to Holden. One he received be- 
fore the murder, the next two were sent 
to him in Argentine, and the fourth one 
reached him in New York. There was no 
later record concerning him. 

New York then was the place to which 
I must go on a chance of picking up the 
long lost trail. And I determined to take 
the step without delay. Of course, when 
I informed Joe that, for a time, we must 
be separated, he demanded an explanation 
There was nothing to do but to tell him 
everything, and I revealed the incidents of 
my bitter past and insisted that I was in 
duty bound to fulfill my pledge to Nancy. 
He tried to dissuade me, but to no purpose. 
The lust for revenge had returned too 
strong to be denied, even though I was 
uncertain of the steps I would take should 
I locate Frederick Holden. 

But, before we parted, my sweetheart 
made me promise not to resort to violence 
or place myself in conflict with the law. 
The only thing which prevented him from 
accompanying me was that he had a con- 
tract to supervise some important work on 
the Pacific Coast. But he would join 
me, he said, just as soon as that was com- 
pleted. 

Reaching the great eastern city I again 
consulted the directories. They revealed 
nothing. The outlook appeared to be that 
I faced a long hunt—and probably without 
result. In a period of more than six years 
Holden probably had assumed another 
name and, perhaps, had succeeded in alter- 
ing his appearance. And, though he might 
be hidden among New York’s six mil- 
lions, the chances were that he was on the 
other side of the world. 

But I was determined not to give up 
without a real effort. My plan included 
reading the newspapers night and morn- 
ing for a possible clue, as well as search- 
ing the streets, particularly those in the 
gayer quarters, for a chance sight of him. 
I had little difficulty in obtaining a post as 
a cashier, which paid me a fair wage, and 
night after night, when my labors were 
completed, I watched at the entrances to 
the theatres, cabarets and clubs 

Months of effort proved fruitless, but I 
continued my nightly vigils. 

Many, many times I was tempted to 

96 


but pride and a desire not 


send for Joe, 
to interfere with his work kept me from 


doing so. When I finally was pronounced 
on the road to recovery, my entire savings 
had gone to doctors, nurses and for other 
expenses, and I actually was existing on 
the charity of my warm-hearted landlady. 
I am certain if my sweetheart had ap- 
peared before me then I should have 
thrown myself into his arms and forever 
foresworn my scheme for vengeance. 

I think the fact that I owed money to 


on toward rapid re- 


another spurred me 
though dependent 


covery, but my landlady 
upon her roomers for her support—abso- 
lutely refused to permit me to return to 
work until the doctor said I might. Then, 
for a considerable period, I was en- 
grossed in striving to recover my full 
strength and pay my debt that I shunted to 
the background all thought of Frederick 
Holden. 


However, when June 


so 


came with its rose 


and sunshine, I was again physically fit 
and had paid the last cent I owed. And 
my thoughts were mostly of Joe and what 
the month might have meant for us but 
for the mission which circumstances had 
compelled me to neglect. I experienced 


frequent periods of depression, because oi 
my failure to learn anything, and it is 
possible that, had I continued in the dark 
much longer, I would have put aside 
further thoughts of revenge and gone 
where my heart prompted—to my far 
away sweetheart. 

But, in that period of indecision, a clue 
which promised to lead me directly to the 
killer, came with lightning suddenness. As 
I unfolded my newspaper one morning, the 
likeness of Frederick Holden stared at 
me from an inner page. For a moment 
the shock turned me giddy, blurred my 
eyes. However, when I was able to read, 
I noted an unfamiliar name—‘Herbert 
Graham"—beneath the picture. Yet I felt 


certain of the face. I would not believe 
there was another with features so like 
those of the slayer of my father and 
mother. That he was using an assumed 
name was to have been expected. And if 
“Herbert Graham” were Holden, it ex- 


plained one of the reasons why I had been 
delayed in locating my quarry. 

The item beneath the portrait strength- 
ened my surmise. The man Graham had 
just returned from Europe where, over a 
long period, he had been engaged in per- 
fecting an invention which would increase 
the output of any steel mill using it. The 
print also stated he would occupy offices 
with one of the city’s leading financial 
firms—the name and address being given— 
which would back him in marketing his 
invention. The excitement of my discovery 
gripped and held me. Once again all other 
thoughts vanished before my desire for 
vengeance. 


OWEVER, though I felt that the 

long-awaited settling of accounts with 
Frederick Holden was almost at hand, I 
determined to move carefully and deliber- 
ately. First, I must make absolutely cer- 
tain that Graham and the man I sought 
were one and the same. That point settled 
in the affirmative, I would perfect a plan 
for revenge which would not miscarry. 

I realized the quickest way to learn the 
truth was to gain access to his office and 
study him at close range. But I lacked 
the training to obtain a position there, even 
should there be a vacancy. And, further- 
more, I feared to meet and be questioned 
by him, lest he recognize me and conjure 
some way to outwit me. 

Finally, however, I hit upon a better 
plan. Disguising myself in shabby cloth- 
ing and counterfeiting a slattern as best I 
could, I applied for work as a char-woman 


| 
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at the building occupied by the financial 


firm noted. I was employed at once. 
Three days later, in the room which had 
been turned over to Graham, I managed to 
prolong my tasks until he arrived. He 
scarcely noted me, but I studied everything 
about him, his walk, his gestures, his 
speech. And within minutes I knew I had 
found my man. He was the same Frederick 
Holden as in the past, contident, masterful 
and carefully groomed, and with little to 
mark the passage of the years save the 
gray in his hair. And he played directly 
into my hands by telephoning an acquaint- 
ance that he had leased a house in a fash- 
ionable park section, giving the number, 
where he intended to maintain bachelor 
quarters for a time. 

Exultant, and very confident that I soon 
would be in a position to bring Holden 
to his knees, I hastened home. That night 
1 wrote Joe of my discovery and that I 
anticipated a speedy accomplishment of 
my mission would bring our enforced 
separation to an end. 

It took considerable scheming before I 
fixed upon a plan which would keep me in 
close touch with Holden—if it succeeded. 
It savored of trickery, but thoughts of the 
past silenced any qualms of conscience. 
The following morning I went to the ad- 
dress he had mentioned, stated that I had 
been sent from an agency to fill a post 
somewhere in the block, but had forgotten 
the address. The housekeeper, then re- 
cruiting a force of servants as I had antici- 
pated, stated that while she had not yet 
applied to an agency, she would be glad 
to employ me. Reference to the landlady 
with whom I had lived since reaching the 
city served as my passport. 

Before the close of the day—as Jennie 
Arnold, and in the uniform of a maid—I 
was established in the Holden home. And 
I met him in the main hallway, face to 
face, as he passed from the dining-hall to 
the library. That meeting banished all 
fear that he would recognize me. Only 
for an instant did his eyes question, as if he 
recalled someone halfi-forgotten, then he 
passed on. 

From the outside of his open library 
door, while he talked with his intimates, I 
learned that while in Europe he had be 
come engaged to the daughter of the senior 
member of the firm which was to back him 
financially; a lady considerably younger 
than he, and one gracing the inner circle 
of metropolitan society. That information 
explained the identity of the portrait of a 
very beautiful woman upon his reading 
table. 

The knowledge of his contemplated mar- 
riage increased my bitterness, made me the 
more determined to inflict the punishment 
I believed he deserved. For it recalled the 
tragedies which followed his professed love 
for my mother. Now another woman with 
unusually lovely features had appealed to 
his fancy. Surely no man more callous 
and cold-blooded walked the earth. 


Y first plan was to go directly to the 

father of his promised bride and tell 
him of the past Holden had sought to hide 
under an assumed name. From what I 
had learned of the family into which 
Holden expected to marry caused me to 
believe that any breath of scandal would 
cause the match to be broken off. And 
that would defeat his schemes. But the 
more I thought it over, the less certain I 
was of its success. I knew and respected 
the cleverness of the man, and began to 
fear that he would talk himself out of any 
position into which I might force him. 
Finally I decided it was best to postpone 
my exposure until after the wedding, when 
he would have committed a serious offence 
by going through the ceremony under a 
false name, a circumstance he would be 
unable to explain away. If necessary to 
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HE flush of her radiant cheek as she cut the 

water in clean, swift strokes had aroused his chi- 
valry. He had longed to rescue her, to do some 
heroic deed worthy of her vivid, glowing youth. 
But she had raced him far out to the pier and 
back. And now, with cheeks aglow, she sat in the 
full glare of the sunlit beach, rosier and lovelier 


| than when she had started! 


Wise little mermaid! Another conquest, thanks to 
PERT! Strenuous hours in wind and water had 
not dimmed its fresh, clear bloom. Yet its creamy 


— base had spread at the lightest touch of 


er moistened finger, blending smoothly with her 
natural coloring. And its beauty of tint will not fade 
except at the touch of cold cream or soap. 


Clever little summer girl! She had made — 


| sure of her rosy complexion. After tinting her ch 


with cream Pert, she used Pert compact Rouge to 
d the healthy warmth of her flush. Both cream 
and compact are waterproof. 


To her friends she recommends : 

For a fair skin, light orange cream Pert (changes to pink 

on the skin) and blush tint Compact. 3 

For a medium skin, dark orange cream Pert and blush tint 

Compact. 

For an olive skin, rose shade cream Pert and rose Compact. 

For enhancing the beauty of the lips, Pert waterproof 

Lipstick. Rouge or Lipstick, 75c, U. S. and Canada. 
Mail the coupon today with 12c for a generous sample of Pert 
cream R Another 12¢ brings a sample of Winx, the 
rkener. 
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Like the hair, skin and teeth, one’s 
EYES are deserving of regular care. 
A few drops of Murine, night and 
morning, will drive away dullness 
and keep them clear, bright and 
healthy. Absolutely harmless, 


WriteMurineCompany,Dept. 91, 
Chicago, for FREE Eye Care Book 
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LINGERIE 


38 new and lovely designs 
shown in “Home Sewing 
Helps’— the big, practical 
year-round Dressmaking Book 
Gives complete 
step-by-step instructions for 
making not only 38 lingerie 
garments, but 28 lovely 
dresses, 42 children’s gar- 
ments, 23 miscellaneous gar- 
ments and 219 trimmings, 
embroideries and accessories. 
A wonderful bargain. 
save you many dollars. 


64 pages. 


“Jane, dear, do you remember 
how unhappy I was at school? 
None of the boys noticed 
me, and oh, I was so lone- 
some! Then one day I 
saw the advertisement of 
the Dolly Dimpler and 
thought how popular girls 
with dimples always are. 
I answered it, and in a 
very short time I had the 
dandiest dimples. Every- 
one noticed how much prettier 
= I was, but the most fun was 
when I found the boys were simply captivated by my 
smile. Now I haven't a chance to get lonesome.” 


DOLLY DIMPLER 


simple, harmless, easily-used device that 

produces fascinating dimples quickly. New idea 

invented by a woman—patents pending. Rec 

ommended by facial specialists, You, too, can 

have dimples Sold only direct to users 

Complete outfit, ineluding full in- 

structions, mailed sealed in plain 

wrapper, for only $1.90 or 

sent C.0.D. for $1.25. 
Use coupon below. 


DOLLY DIMPLER CO. 
258 McDaniel St. 
Dayton, 0. 
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Enclosed find $1.00 for 
which send me ‘he complete 
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“Here’s an Extra $50! 


“I’m making real money now! Yes, 
I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay 
day came. I’ve been promoted with an 
increase of $50 a month. And the first 
extra money is yours. Just a little re- 
ward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare-time training 
has made me a valuable man to the firm 
and there’s more money coming soon. 
We're starting up easy street, Grace, 
thanks to you and the I. C. 8S.” 

To-day, more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to 
increase your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way 
to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn 
to do some one thing well, and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your special 
knowledge. 

It is the business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools to prepare men and women 
for better positions at better pay. They have 
been doing it for 88 years. They are training 
over 180,000 right now. They are ready and 
anxious to help you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way. simply mark and mail this coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Bex 6258-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
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| fulfill my purpose, I would take my story 


| humblest 


| 


to the newspapers, 

Perhaps you think my decision wicked. 
But remember I always had before me the 
picture of my parents betrayed by a trusted 
intimate who had accepted their hospitality ; 
of my father murdered in cold blood and 
my mother crippled and insane until a 
merciful death claimed her. 

With my course fixed upon, 
waited until after the wedding and the 
honeymoon; until Frederick Holden 
brought his beautiful wife to live in his 
home 

From that moment I regretted that I 
had delayed my revenge. For Myrtle 
Graham was one hundred per cent true 
woman, as kind as she was lovely, always 
thoughtful of the comforts of even the 
of those who worked for her. 
Almost immediately she chose me as her 
personal maid, treating me more as a confi- 
dant than a servant. And it hurt and 
stung me when I realized how deeply she 


I waited— 


|was in love with a husband so unworthy 


of her. 

After a time my existence became a con- 
stant torment, a never-ending battle be- 
tween my growing affection for my mis- 
tress and my determination to fulfill my 
pledge to Nancy to make Frederick Holden 


suffer as he had me and mine. But the 
days slipped into weeks and the weeks 
into months, and still I hesitated. I could 


not quite nerve myself to act. 

However, it was when the wife of the 
man I hated, her eyes amist with tears of 
joy, confided that she was looking forward 
to the coming of a little one, that I all 
but abandoned my purpose. I cried myself 
to sleep that night. And had she remained 
in her home, I am sure I should have fled 
from New York without speaking. 

But, being far from a robust type, she 
joined her parents in a trip to the South- 
land to prepare herself for the coming 
ordeal. She urged me to accompany her, 
but I succeeded in begging off. I wanted 
once again to be free to debate my course, 
to determine the fate of my parents’ slayer 
without her near-presence to influence me. 

It was a full week following her de- 
parture, a week in which I battled with 
myself night and day, before I reached a 
final decision. And my purpose once ar- 
rived at, I determined to carry it out that 
the torment under 


very evening—before 
which I existed broke me mentally and 
physically. 


* * * * * 


As the customary time for the termina- 
tion of the dinner approached, I slipped 
into the main hallway and concealed my- 
self behind portieres of a window. Direct- 
ly opposite was the doorway through which 
soon would appear the man who, after 
years of bitter waiting, I was prepared to 
drag from his position of fancied security. 


HE wait was not long, only minutes. 
But it seemed interminable, as I crouched 


waiting, my nerves seemingly held in a 
frozen calm despite my impatience for 
action. Then Frederick Holden came into 


my line of vision, immaculate in the eve- 
ning attire which he always wore at din- 
ner, even when alone, humming dreamily, 
softly, as he passed close to my hiding 
place. I watched him enter the library, 
then tip-toed to the entrance. He was 
seated beside a great centre table, smoking, 
engrossed in the evening paper and oblivi- 
ous to my nearness until I had stepped into 


the room, swung shut the doors and 
snapped the lock. 
At the sound he wheeled sharply. And 


| the surprised look he flashed as he recog- 


nized me and noted I had secured the room 
against intruders, was echoed in his voice 
as he queried sharply: “What is it you 
wish, Jennie?” 


Replying with a shrug, I advanced until 
I faced him across the table, the lights 
from the cluster lamp above showing full 
upon our faces. The moment of sinister 
silence which followed must have conveyed 


to him a_ subtle warning of imminent 
danger. He drew a long breath, deep and 
hard. “Unless you explain yourself, I 


shall ring for some one to remove you.” 
He shot the words at me in a low, angry 
rasp. 

I laughed tantalizingly. My long de- 
layed hour to apply the lash had come at 
last. Then I leaned across the table until 
my face was so close to his that I noted 
the light of uncertain fear which came 
into his eyes. 

“No,” I replied. “You won't ring to 
have me removed—Frederick Holden.” 


T the pronouncement of his name—the 
name he long had believed forever 
buried in the misty past—he started as if 
to rise, then dropped back limply into his 
chair. Lines of agony etched themselves 
in his face; his muscles corded themselves 
under the strain. 
“What—what name was that you called 


me? I don’t know it. You must be— 
mad.” 
“You're cornered, Holden. Don't lie.” 


In my anger I struck my hand upon the 
table. “Perjury won you freedom from 
a sentimental jury—but I’m the one per- 
son in the world you can’t trick. Look 
at me closely, you murderer. Look— 
Don't you know me? Think, think back.” 

For a moment he stared, tense and rigid. 
Then his face suddenly went frost white. 
“Great God!” he gasped. “It can’t 
not little Jeanne.” 

“No, not little Jeanne,” I taunted. “But 
Jeanne grown up; Jeanne hardened by the 
years of living hell into which you forced 
her; Jeanne whose father and mother you 
killed; Jeanne come to collect the debt the 
law denied her.” 

“You're mad, girl, mad. I’m Graham, 
not Holden. You can't prove otherwise.” 


His cry was fierce, but his fear was 
blatant, desperate, disgusting. 
“Listen carefully, Holden,” I replied. 


“T can prove everything I know—and to 
the one you fear more than the law. I can 
convince your wife, the mother of your 
unborn child.” 

At my words all show of bravado left 
him. He sank further back into his chair, 
shrunken, beaten, his red-shot eyes staring 
at me helplessly. 

It may have been seconds or an hour 
that we faced each other across the fearful 


chasm of the past. Then, struggling 
frantically to regain his composure, he 
hunched forward. “Tell me,” his words 


came in a raw gasp. “What are you really 
going to do? Not the fearful thing you 
said—surely. You're a woman. You 
couldn’t blast the life of one so innocent, 
one who never had harmed 
“Stop, Holden. What right have you to 
beg for mercy? Did you ever show any? 
Those you sacrificed were as innocent as 
the woman you married. Did it ever mat- 
ter in the slightest that you robbed me of 
everything which was my birthright?” 


“T'll right some of the wrong,” he in- 
terrupted. “You shall have money— 
thousands—hundreds of thousands, any- 
thing—” But he paused. My look had 


told him that he had blundered. 
“Holden,” and I dropped into a chair 
directly facing him. “For years I have 
been waiting for this night. From the very 
day I learned the truth concerning my 
father’s killing and your vicious wicked- 
ness toward my mother, I have worked, 
schemed and struggled for this hour. Now 
I am going to tell you what you com- 
pelled me to go through, the- poverty, the 
drudgery and the heartaches; the sacrifices 
I made to hold to my purpose to track 
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you down. You are going to hear them, 
from the beginning. And when I have 
finished, tell me if you think you deserve 
mercy at my hands.” 

He listened, fascinated—like a hunted 
animal at bay. But he did not speak. 

Then, at times calmly and dispassionate- 
ly, I told him of my struggles, my long 
wait until I had unearthed him, the cun- 
ning I employed to get him into a position 
from which he could not escape. 

“And you have gone hungry?” He put 
the question dully when I had finished. 
That bit of physical suffering appeared to 
stand out in his addled understanding. 
And it sent me hot with anger. 

“Yes,” I replied bitterly, “I went hungry 
and cold, and I was ill—for a long time 
existing upon the charity of others. 
3ut what was that compared to the loss of 
my parents ?” 

“Yes, I know,” he stammered. “God, 
if I only could undo the past!” He ran 
his fingers through the strands of hair 
which hung moist upon his forehead. “I 
suppose it is useless to plead further; that 
I have reached the end. When are you 
going to tell my wife?” His look was 
that of a condemned criminal waiting 
sentence to the chair. 

My head swam. There was a rushing in 
my ears. For a full moment my hatred 
for the wretch before me choked me. 
Then—— 

“T am not going to tell her!” 

ou are not 

“No! 

“Then—you will take the money.” 

“No, damn you, no!” 


S he watched me, with the look of one 
half-crazed, only dully comprehending, 
I arose. 

“Do you mean you forgive?” he blurted. 

“No, never. I shall hate you till my 
dying day.” 

But I do not understand. Why——’ 
“No, you don’t understand, Frederick 
Holden. You couldn't. But I shall ex- 
plain why I am_ going to put aside my 
vengeance; why I shall permit you to go | 
on living a lie. It is because of the inno- 
cent woman I would have to drag down 
with you, because I would have to blast her 
faith for all time. For—God help her— 
she loves you. For days and days I have 
fought against myself to make this sacri- 
fice. But I just couldn't bring myself to 
strike her down—I couldn't.” 

“But you are without means. What 
will you do?” 

I laughed harshly. As if anything con- 
cerning me could matter to him; particu- 
larly now that I had pledged his safety. 

“T’'ll tell you, Frederick Holden, what 
I am going to do. I am going to a man 
who really loves me. A man who tried 
to dissuade me from my purpose to make 
you pay the debt you owe. The man who 
first made me doubt the course I had 
planned was right.” 


wish 

“Don't say it,” I almost screamed. 
“Good wishes from you would be a 
mockery. Now I am going—never to see 
you again, I hope. But you will not be able 
to forget me or your crimes again. To- 
night I have shown you yourself—the 
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hideous thing you are. And in the future, 
every time you look upon your wife—and 
the child to come—you will think of those 
you killed, of me, of your thefts and your 
deceit. And always you are going to stand 
in dread that a power higher than the 
justice of the man-made courts will strike 
at you through your family for the evils 
you have done.” 

At the doorway I turned and looked 
back. Frederick Holden lay slumped over 
the table, his head upon his arms, his body 
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| kissed him, 
|}down over his smooth 


idreamed of 


My Mountain Violin 


[Continued from page 60] 


But I dared not think more about it. 

I must go away; I must go back to 
Frank. And after this little glimpse into 
what it would mean to have my mind and 
soul at rest and my aching heart quieted 
by a love that was both sanctuary and re- 
were... 

But the time came for me to go and I 
stayed. 

Love, real love—even glimpsed from 
afar and as unattainable as the stars—was 
still too sweet to my starved senses to be 
relinquished easily. 

I think Mervin knew. There were many 
times when he started to speak and I grew 
tremulous and warm with fear that I 
would not be strong enough to resist him; 
but each time, he spoke through the 
medium of his music. 

Then came Frank's letter, demanding to 
know why I had not appeared in time to 
join the party, as arranged. 

“I must go back,” I told Mervin then. 

“To the city?” he mused. 

I only nodded. We sat in silence for a 
long time, on the soft moss, while at my 
feet the spring bubbled on serenely. Above 
us, scores of birds chirped and called 
through the leafy mystery of the trees, and 
the scent of moist-growing things pressed 


upon my consciousness. 

You do not want to go back,” Mervin 
said at last. 

“No,” I almost whispered. 

“I have found happiness here,” he said. 


“You could, too, I know. If you could not, 
you would not respond to the things I 
play.” 

It was the way he spoke always; never 
a question, always a statement, as though 
he knew my very soul. And yet I knew 
he could not know the truth and I dared 
not tell him. 

“You know, too,” he said with gentle 
insistence, “that I want you to stay. 

Suddenly I realized that if I stayed here 
another moment, I should not have the 
strength to go; that if his hands reached 
out and took my shoulders, held me close 
to him, I should never leave. 

I swayed to my feet and, impulsively 
leaning over, took his head between my 
hands. 


WANT to stay, too, but—I can’t—dar- 

ling!” I cried, with a little, hysterical 
sob. And pressing a swift kiss upon his 
forehead, I turned and ran. 

I heard him cry out something unin- 

telligible, but I did not turn back. I knew 
that I should never, so long as the years 
went on, forget the look in his eves as I 
nor the way his dark hair fell 
forehead. 
Bream’s house, I went directly 
to my room. I wanted to pack my things 
and get out, y°t I hadn't the strength. 
Frank had told me to wire a reply to his 
letter that morning. I had forgotten it. 

I sat looking up the slope toward where 
tle spring was hidden by a mass of thick- 
growing trees, and my eyes were filled 
with tears. 

There was so much that I was leaving, 
and yet I dared not turn back. My heart 
ached for what I had placed forever be- 
hind me—the love that all my life I had 
secretly; yet I knew I had 
taken my own path and must keep within 


At Mrs. 


I was still fighting within myself wher 
I heard Frank’s voice on the floor below, 
speaking to Mrs. Bream, and I knew that 
he had got tired of waiting to hear from 


me and that the fight was over. 


My heart leaped with sudden fear that 
gave way at last to mute resignation. Now 


it was indeed too late to turn back! 
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Before I could recover myself, I heard 
him hurrying up the stairs and opening 
the door to my room. 


He stood staring at me across the space 
of dark. I could just see his pale face in 
the doorway, like a pale blot. 

“What does it mean, Marie?” 
finally, after a long silence 

My lips were quivering. “I—I 
know, Frank. I haven't been able 
find out .. 

I waited. I waited for him to tell me 
with his quiet command that I must pack 
up instantly and go back with him. That 
was all I needed. I was ready to obey 
without a murmur. 

dreadful 


he asked 


don't 
to— 


tugging at my 


There was a 
heartstrings in that second that seemed so 
prolonged; many warring emotions rose 
before my vision. I despised myself for 


there only 
myself a 
courage to 


sitting 
called 
the 


being so quiescent, for 
awaiting his word I 
coward because I had not 
send him away. 

I had not. 
me, I felt. 
bitterly alone. 


no love behind 
And I was 


There was 
Only myself. 


Hew I needed someone—just someone 
who loved me without thought of 
self! How I longed in that moment for 
some beloved voice to give me the courage 
to take the right road! 

I heard Frank draw in his breath to 
speak. I waited, without a sound. 


“You had better get packed,” he was 


saying quietly. “Get packed and come 
back with me tonight... ” 
Then suddenly I became aware of 


another sound, as I had that night of the 
terrific storm—the sound of Mervin’s 
violin ! 

It was borne in through my open win- 
dow upon the crest of a breath of air damp 
with woodsmoke at twilight, and its mes- 
sage was simple and profound as the very 
heart of the age-old woods. 

It stilled all the warring emotions 
side me. I was at peace again. 

Also, I understood. It was the soul of 
the musician, speaking to me across the 
dark spaces of our own forests.» In some 
vague way, it told me that whether he 
knew or not, he would understand . 

It was the voice of someone who loved 
me—the voice I had waited for in vain in 
my every hour of fear and hesitation, down 
through the years! 


in- 


I stood up, while the melody, faint and 
far away, kept on. 

“I'm not going back, Frank.” 

He caught his breath. “That is defi- 


nite, Marie?’ 
“Yes.” I dared not look at him. 
He breathed deeply. “I was afraid of 


that,” he said, almost without emotion. 
“I’m sorry, but—I understand.” 

He put out his hand and took mine 
firmly. “Whatever you say, dear, and I 


hope you have chosen aright. But if you 
find that you haven’t—sometime later on— 
remember that I'll always want you!” 

He was gone. I found tears in my eyes. 

That is why I could not hate Frank. 
Because in everything, from the beginning 
to the end, he had been so fair. 

A little later, I went out. From some- 
where in the deep woods, hushed now with 


night, the violin was still playing. An 
owl hooted through the trees. 

I wanted to find Mervin and tell him 
everything; tell him, too, how his mes- 


sage had sustained me when I needed it 

most; tell him that I had made my great 

resolve and that, for better or for worse, 

I was going out to make my own fight 

against the world that had condemned me. 
[Turn to page 102] 
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Your Personal Grds 


And all for the sake of the love I had 
for him. 

I found him by following the music, 
treading a lightly defined path that wound 
through the tall, cathedral-like trees. He 
was in an open, moonlit space between two 
great, upstanding poplars. As I approached 
him, his playing ceased. 

“You heard?” he asked simply. 

“I heard,” I said. “It was what I need- 
ed.” And then I proceeded to pour out 
in halting, yet rapid phrases, the whole 
wretched story. 

He listened in silence, his features un- 
changing. When I had finished, he laid 
down his violin and caught both my hands 
in his. 

“T want to know only one thing, Marie,” 
| he demanded. “You love me. And this— 
the sacrifice and the renunciation—was all 

for that ?” 


“All for you,’ I said gently. “Because 
I love you. But that doesn’t mean any- 
'thing, dear. You've shown me the way. 
You've given me the courage. I shan't 
ask you for more. 

T'S too late to ask,” he responded 

quietly. “You have all I can give in 


love and in faith. I’ve known your story— 
not the details, but the significance of it. 
And when I saw him coming tonight, I 
knew why. That was why I played. I 
| knew you would get the message.” 

I was silent, unable to speak in the 
| presence of the throbbing emotions with 


which his words filled me. Did it mean—? 


Embers 


I would have escaped with lighter punish- 
ment. For he could have testified I was 
| intoxicated. But Travis learned that im- 
| mediately following the tragedy he had 
fled with Belle for an unknown destination. 
The moment he told me that, I suspected 
treachery. And, when the detectives who 
had placed me under arrest testified that 
word had been telephoned to Police Head 
quarters where I could be headed off, I was 
positive that he had deliberately sent me 
to the station with the intention of in- 
forming upon me. That settled my de- 
termination for the future, even before 
sentence was pronounced. I made up my 
mind that he must pay for the betrayal 
with his life. 


* * « 


And the tide had turned at last. Almost 
within my grasp were sufficient funds to 
enable me to hunt down Benson, though 
his hiding place be at the end of the earth. 
Never once did I think of turning my back 
upon the past and, with my unexpected 
fortune, begin a new life in which he 
would hold no place. His treachery had 
been too black. To satisfy his selfish 
ends he had deliberately set a trap for me; 
had robbed me‘of the ten best years of my 
life. Bitter hate controlled me. I could 
think of nothing else but to compel him to 
square his due in full. 
| I had just one regret—that in a fit of 
ltemper I had struck down a guard who 
had abused me. That act had cost me my 
good behavior—nearly two years. It had 
given Benson just that much more time to 
live. But, with my mind so certain of the 
ultimate, I reasoned I could afford to 
wait. 
| From 


that moment I became an ex- 


[Continued from page 
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Pointing to the stars, 
overhead, he went on. 
“T had faith in you from the beginning, 
knowing all. It is impossible not to have 
faith, darling, with the stars so close as 
they are here.” 
“You mean,’ 


low and glorious 


I whispered, against the 


lump arising in my throat that seemed 
about to choke me, “you mean—that after 


you'll still—take me 
said, gathering me 
tenderly in his arms, “that I love you 
and want you to marry me; that together, 
we're going to find our happiness right 
here.” 

“Where we found each other,” I added 

And we have. A few days later we 
were married underneath the same stately 
poplars. 

I had never known such _ happiness 
existed as has been mine. And who could 
appreciate such happiness more completely 
than one who has known the other side of 
life so well as I? 

Only, I cannot hate Frank, as I’ve wished 
sometimes I could. I shall never see him 
again; however, if he reads this, I want 
him to understand. 

It is impossible to hate, anyway, with 
a love so deep as I have found, here among 
clean, growing things. 

And when Mervin plays for me in our 
cottage door in the twilight, then I know 
afresh each day what exquisite joy it is 
to love and be loved. And knowing it, I 
think sometimes of Frank. 


all you know, 
“I mean,” Mervin 


But I dared not think. And then it is that I hope he is happy, 
I shall never forget what he said next. too. 
| | 


of Hate 


[Continued from page 33] 


emplary prisoner. I regained my place 
in the shops. I obtained permission to 
use the gymnasium. I won back the 


strength and health which eight years of 
rebellious prison existence had sapped 
almost to the breaking point. And I got 
back six months of my time off and left 
the prison with a handclasp and the best 
wishes of the warden. 

Once back in New York I immediately 
located Travis. Through his identification 
I intended to gain possession of the money 
on deposit in my name. He did that—and 
a far greater service. He supplied me 
with the information for which I would 
willingly have given half my funds a 
moment before I crossed his threshold. He 
told me the hideout of Benson. 


YEAR before, a mutual acquaintance 

touring the West had met him in 
Ackerly, a tiny, Montana cow-town. He 
was living under an alias, “Jed Hardy.” 
He had denied his identity, but the in- 
formant knew his man too well to be mis- 
taken. And, though he had not seen her, 
he had learned that Benson was married; 
that a woman shared his small ranch be- 
yond the town. I guessed who the woman 
was. My luck was amazing. It would give 
me added satisfaction to have Belle Stan- 
ton present when I collected my debt. 


* * * * * 


For nearly four days and as many nights 
the train had roared its way westward. 
But to me the journey seemed never end- 
ing. I had been keying myself for the im- 
minent meeting with Kent Benson. And 
with the final act of our drama but just 
ahead, my nerves were on edge for action. 
A thousand and one times I revised my 
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plan of action. If he showed fight it 
would simplify matters. If he welched— 
But my thoughts always tangled over some 
new possibility. On one point only was 
there no wavering—to kill him, sooner or 
later. 

I knew far ahead when we were ap- 
proaching our destination. But still there 
came a tightening in my throat as the 
train finally came to a staggering halt be- 
fore a shabby station which bore, in 
weather-dimmed letters, the town’s name. 

As I tossed my bags from the train and 
landed ankle deep in alkali, my straining 
eyes took in the place at a glance. A 
sprawling cow-town, baking beneath a 
noon-high sun. I know a grim smile 
twisted my lips. Benson’s chosen hideout 
appeared to have but little edge upon my 
recent prison quarters. Two minutes later 
a sweat and dust-grimed native was pilot- 
ing me over a rutted road to Buckman’s 
Tavern, Ackerly’s one hotel, in the only 
automobile in sight. 

Then Fate, in one of her ironic moods, 
dealt me a trump card. As we swung into 
the main thoroughfare, bordered with a 
sprinkling of tiny shops, a_ series of 
raucous shouts came from a knot of men 
and boys gathered before what I guessed 
was the town’s hostelry. In a flash we 
were upon them and stopped. What I saw 
sent me white hot with rage. A man, his 
back toward me, gripping firmly the 
reins of a horse attached to a two-wheeler, 

was beating the stamping, fear-crazed 
animal over the head with a cruel quirt. 

As I poised for a leap, a slip oi a 
woman with, “Don’t, don’t, Jed,” forced 
her way through the gesticulating on- 
lookers. With her puny strength she tried 
to stay the hand which plied the whip. 
The man rasped an oath, swung his arm 
wide, and sent her spinning into the arms 
of a bystander. 

But I only sensed that action. It was 
something else that I had noted which 
lashed me to blind fury. For I had caught 
a glimpse of the face of the one who 
swung the lash, the brute who had struck 
a woman. He was the one man in the 
whole world I wanted to encounter—Kent 
Benson. The next instant I was upon 
him, my arm about his neck, bending it 
back till I heard it crack. Someone 
caught the horse as it reared for a geta- 
way plunge. 

But the surprise attack held Benson in- 
active for a moment only. With a cry like 
that of a frightened animal he tore him- 
self from my grasp. whirled, and his hand 
shot to a weapon belted before his hip. 
But he never drew. In all my life I never 
had witnessed such a change. As his red- 
shot eyes met mine, the liquor madness 
within him diec. A sudden gray swept the 
color from his cheeks. He recognized me. 
He guessed why I was there. And the fear 
which held him rigid and helpless con- 
fessed his guilt plainer than words. 


HE woman broke the spell. With a 

flashing, wondering look at me, she 
grasped Benson by the arm and led him 
stumbling back to the cart. The loiterers 
parted as she assisted him to climb the 
wheel. Then, with the reins held firmly, 
she spoke to the horse and they vanished 
in a cloud of dust. 

But, crowding out thoughts of the ad- 
venture, the fact that I had located Benson 
was the stunning realization that the 
woman who had cast her lot with him was 
not Belle Stanton. As I turned away, my 
mind again pictured this unknown com- 
panion of the man who had become my 
prey. She was a pretty, little slip of a 
thing. And, though frightened and 
ashamed, she fearlessly had faced the brute 
in an effort to save the horse from his 
anger. I had seen her for but a matter of 
moments, yet her frail helplessness had 


aroused my sympathy. If I had found that 
he was living with such a woman, like a 
man I might have faltered in my purpose. 
But no. He had struck her in_ public. 
Time had not changed his spots. Perhaps, 
later on, I would settle two scores—one 
for myself and another for this little 
woman. 

I registered, obtained my room, but ex- 
plained nothing. However, I had little 
difficulty in procuring information con- 
cerning Benson, known there only under 
his alias of “Hardy.” He had arrived in 
Ackerly six years back with sufficient 
funds to purchase a place out a few miles. 
Connie Harris, who had come from the 
East in search of better health, was teach- 
ing school in the town at the time. She 
fell in love with the good-looking, easy- 
going newcomer, and within a few months 
they were married. All Ackerly attended 
the wedding and smiled its approval. But 
not for long. Ranch life was not to Ben- 
son’s taste. He soon began to neglect the 
place, drank heavily, and gambled with 
any who would turn cards with him. Fre- 
quently he was in serious debt. Often his 
creditors threatened ta close down on him 
But, on these occasions, he would ab- 
sent himself for a time, always returning 
with sufficient funds to make a new start. 
It long had been hinted that he abused as 
well as neglected his wife. But she made 
no complaint and the proof was lacking. 


ECENTLY he had been drinking 

more persistently than ever. His 
outbursts of temper had become more fre- 
quent. And the blow which he had struck 
his wife in public that afternoon was an 
act which caused little surprise. 

The morning following I made the ac- 
quaintance of many of the town’s leading 
citizens; Sheriff Coakley, Kelly the banker, 
and others. With Kelly I deposited several 
thousand dollars, then purchased a horse 
and set out toward Benson’s ranch. And, 
as I had anticipated, I encountered him 
waiting for me when but half way there, 
seated by the roadside smoking, his horse 
foraging nearby. We noted each other 
from a distance, but he made no move until 
I slipped from my animal and dropped 
sitting before him, looking straight into 
his sullen eyes. 

“Well, Blain, you found me,” he blurted 
finally with a shrug. “But you didn’t find 
the , woman you expected with me, did 
you? 

“T would rather it had been Belle than 
the one I saw you strike.” 

His face crimsoned with anger. “Forget 
that. I was drunk. Didn't know what I 
was doing. It won't happen again, though 
it’s no one’s business. She’s my wife.” 

I fought down the temptation to throttle 
him then and there. “What became of 
Belle?” I queried. 

His features twisted themselves into a 
grimace. “I don’t know. She ran away 
with me because she feared to get mixed 
up in the shooting. We remained in hiding 
until my last dollar was gone. Then she 
disappeared. I've never even heard from 
her since. 

“And it was for such a woman you de- 
serted me, left me to fight a losing battle 
which, landed me behind the bars for ten 
years?” He had been waiting for my 
charge against him. I thought I noted a 
shadow of relief cross his face when I 
did not accuse him of betraying me. Well, 
let him believe I hadn’t learned the truth. 
When I chose to speak, the shock would 
be all the greater. 

And, on the instant, his whole manner 
changed. He fawned and pretended friend- 
liness. He swore that he had not inte::ied 
to desert me, explaining that for reasons 
I did not know he feared to run counter 
to the police. He insisted that when he 
left New York he felt certain I would be 
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| immediately freed on a self-defense plea. every cent you spent and a home. And I 
Sickening of his lies, I interrupted. stuck to you when others warned me 

; * Hi hs h 1 “Well, it’s over now. I've served my bit. against you. But when my interests con- 
i ao ig Cc 00 | We can forget it. flicted with yours, how did you repay me? 
“But why did you search me out?” he You double-crossed me, framed me, be- 
‘best Course in questioned, the fear and suspicion within trayed me to the police and sent me to 
~ ears him refusing to down. prison for ten years that you might have 
“Why not?” I countered. “Connor is me out of the way to satisfy your selfish 
gone; I don’t know where. You were my ends. Yes, I came here to kill you, and 
| other pal. Is it strange that I should some day I'm going to do it—when I'm 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. his simplified and 
complete High 3 Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 


requirements collage and the want to see you again ?” ready 

ng professions. age ady. 
350 Other, Sicsiss ney onset “No, but what will you do out here in At my last word he tore himself free. 
succeed without spe- this dead man’s land?’ then leaped back, pointing a shaking 


“The same as you, Kent,” I said slowly. finger. “When you're ready, yes,” he 
“Exist until I’m ready to make a new start. shrieked. “I know what you mean. I! 
You used to live with me. Now I'll live stole a woman from you, and now you're 
with you.” trying to square things by stealing my wife 

His mouth sagged at my words. “No,” But you shan't have her. Don’t think | 
he replied, “it wouldn’t do. Something love her, you fool. Ive cursed myself a 
might slip. I don’t want my wife to learn thousand times for ever tying up with one 
of her kind. But she’s mine—mine, do 


need, Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin. 

American School 

Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. HC251, Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish !* Not Satisfied 


American School, Dept. #C-251 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago | anything of the past.’ 

Send me full information on the subject checked and “Did you tell her who I was?” you hear me? And I'll keep her to spite 

“Yes. Said we were pals in the East, —" 
Building Contractor __...... Lawyer but separated after a quarrel.” He ceased speaking, choking on his 

—— | ~~ ~7pnte, Ghee Suactice “We'll let that stand. Trust me not to words, his eyes focused upon the doorway. 

aa Shee Superintendent talk. But you're going to put me up until There stood Connie, a look upon her face 


Engineer 


I'm ready to leave. I need a home after I could not fathom. 


what I’ve been through.” “How long have you been here?” I 
“Come clean, Blain,” he said angrily; gasped. : ; 
“what's your game?” “T just came. What is the matter? 


Why are you quarreling ?” 

Her reply came promptly and with no 
note of excitement in her tone. But | 
could not believe but she had heard; at 
least sufficient to understand. 

“Tt’s all over,” I said. “ Nothing serious. 
I'm going to bed. Good night.” Benson 
again while I'm with you or—well, you wheeled without a word and slouched into 
know what to expect.” And thus was our his room. I passed into mine, leaving Con- 
one-sided bargain struck. That night I me at the door, looking out into the black- 


JELLIES ~JAMS 
slept under the roof of Kent Benson. ness. , : 
PRESERVE Connie Hardy’s manner toward me, at It was on a Monday morning, a week 
least for a few weeks, was puzzling. She following our quarrel, when Benson, with 


was too deep for one of my inexperience. ©Ut @ word, strapped his blankets and 
Everything you want to know about IG . . " gun to his saddle and rode away. Feeling 
Jelly Making, Preserving and Pick- I realized she knew her husband feared . S ‘ away. £ 
ling clearly told in one book. Amaz~ me. And, though she was friendly, I also Certain that he had departed upon one of 
ingly simple directions. Every step < 
so fully explained in words and pie sensed that she feared something she could and not age 
tures that you just can’t go wrong. or days readed toward the town, tell- 
50c. Or send only $1 and we'll send ¢ barrier of suspicion. lly we i 1 
you three 50¢ books—— (1) Jelly fate mice , mission was quickly accomplishec mace 
and During his absences I did my utmost to Pi $1000. wt 
(2) Canning and Drying, and (3) comfort and ease the burdens of Connie CHECK Which Nelly Casned: 
ins 806-VA Hardy. And,-so slowly that it was long the first favorable opportunity in- 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept.806-VA Seranton, Pa. before -I- realized ‘the truth. I fell in love tended to give it to Connie and insist that 

with her. At ‘first I tried to deny this to She go back East. 

myself, fearing it might swerve me from When I returned to the ranch she was so 


my purpose to square my accounting with ¢mgtossed in her own thoughts and a 
Benson. But it was no use. At last I had Paper which she now and again read, then 


found a woman who held my thoughts, crushed in_her fingers, that she did not 
{ hear me. Finally I stepped to her side and, 


LAUGHED. “You heard what I said. 
But there’s another reason. I saw you 
strike a woman, one whom you're not even 
fit to know, much less hold by a marriage 
vow. I'm going to see she gets a fair 
break hereafter. Don’t raise a hand to her 


Develops Bust Amazingly 
Quick and Easy! 


Just what every woman has been wait- | . - 
ing for at a price everyone can afford. | night and day, and there was nothing 


“BEAUTIBUST” would not have done rather than bid her a 2fter_brief hesitation, she handed me the 
for reat bust and neck development. | Jast farewell. missive with, At last we have reached the 
ing. No foolish or dangerous systems The first real break in the tantalizing end, Jed and I. 


Duk | situation came one night when Connie was 
1 beneficial. You | absent at a neighbor's, and I sat alone in NXIOUSLY I read the scrawl. In 


tremely pleasing and 

cont Jail if you fellow che simple | the great living-room of Benson's place. I short sentences Benson had told her 
for only $1.00. Do not miss this op- | heard the crash of his horse’s hoofs as he bluntly that he had determined to leave 
portunity. It may not be repeated. swung from the roadway. He entered the her for all time; that he was going to some 


BEAUTIBUST CO., 911 MS LEXINGTON BLDG. BALTIMORE, MB. | |e drunk and staggering, and hurled place “where the women laughed and 
" himself into a chair opposite me. danced and sang.” He made no reference 
‘Where's Connie?” he bellowed to me: no. suggestion concerning her 


PERSONAL “Out.” I shot back. future. The note closed with, “Don’t try 


Appearance “Good. Now we can come to a show- to find me. I never want to see you again.” 


sow more then ever | | Gown, Mr. Blain Carlton. It was not until the following day that 
the key note of success, “Now you listen.” His tone had sunk we discussed the situation I wanted to tell 
ig et into a vicious snarl. “I know why you her of my feelings, urge her to rid herself 
_ Ly came out here. To get me. But you didn’t of this man who had robbed her of her best 
and old, will be glad to have the. nerve. I'm sick and tired of years—as he had me—and give me an op- 


ear that my new appli 


 sucenesie having you around. I'll give you till morn- portunity to build a new future for us 
n,withinashort | | ing to pack and leave.” If you don’t go both. But, somehow, it seemed a mockery 


hast bend tae. | | then—" to speak of love at such a time. And, 
ae wale ce “Well?” once again, I reasoned I could wait; this 

operation or discomfort. “T'll make you.” His voice fairly quiv- time for happiness, not revenge 
ered with passion and he leaned closer, Connie’s decision was to return East, to 
er hun J ¢ Reveanah apyessance shaking a fist before my eyes. The next her old home. The only difficulty to her 
races, with bothereonte straps, heed to adjust, bet 0 sclentiéc, instant I had him across the table upon was the means of raising the necessary 
modern device of proven merit. used and recommended for} | his back, tore loose his weapon and hurled funds, for she knew the ranch was mort 
Wehe ter end. mar tree. it into a corner, then tossed him sprawling gaged beyond its worth. When I placed 
‘pow kn | | against the wall. As he pulled himself to before her the money I had drawn for the 
jon. En s dime for postage his feet I grasped and held him. purpose, she broke down, saying she could 
| just where you stand with me. ‘or two tree nights anc iree days of argumen 
tast-L, W. U. Building, Binginasten, N. ¥. years I supported you, gave you practically before I persuaded her to take it—as a 
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loan. Her independence showed up to the 
best. 


Morning broke dismally the day follow- 
ing. A chill wind blew steadily from the 
west, a thin drizzle fell at intervals. Con- 
nie and I ate breakfast in silence, and as 
the hours wore’on, only a few words were 
exchanged. Obviously, her mind was busy 
with thoughts of the future, with plans to 
escape from Kent Benson and the place in 
which she .had known little but unhappi- 
ness. I longed to question her, but dared 
not. I would have followed her. anywhere 
at a nod, but could not even hint that 
thought then. She might have misunder- 
stood; might have reasoned that I. had 
acted from selfish motives and ahandoned 
her purpose at the last moment. . No, irre 
spective of what might happen in the days 
to come, I must see that she went far 
away. 


T was well toward noon, when the rain 
had ceased and just after I-had returned 
to the house with an armful of kindling, 
when a sudden pounding of. horses’ hoofs 
snapped us from the gloom of. our 
thoughts. I was at the door in a bound, 
with Connie close behind. Out of a cloud 
of dust came a horseman, bent low over 
his saddle, who swung to a halt almost at 
our feet. 

For an instant I doubted my eyes; but 
a cry from Connie confirmed my doubting 
guess. The dust-grimed man who dropped 
from the panting animal, his eyes mad with 
fear, his shirt stained crimson and an arm 
hanging limp, was Kent Benson. For an 
instant he poised swaying, then staggered 
between us indoors and dropped upon a 
couch: 

His wife was over him in a flash. “Jed, 
Jed, what has happened ?” 

“T’'ve been shot . . . Two places . . .My 
pistol arm’s gone. . . A mob’s after me--- 
coming fast. In God’s name, Blain, help 
me, Get a gun and hold ‘em off. Nothing 
else will save me.” 

Connie, already unfastening his shirt, 
turned wondering eyes upon me. 

“But I don’t understand,” I gasped. 
“Why did they shoot you?” 

“T was in Berkley, gambling. A mob 
from across the creek tried to take me. 
They came for a lynching. Said I helped 
rob the Overland Tuesday night. They 
lied, damn ’em. I wasn't there. It was 
my own money I was spending.” 

Another flash from Connie’s eyes. We 
guessed the truth. Benson had left home 
without funds. 

For a moment I hesitated. I could reap 
the vengeance I long had sought and still 
not raise a hand against him. But un- 
certainty gripped me only for an instant. 
If vengeance were to be exacted, I would 
claim it alone. And in fair fight—when 
the proper time came. I simply couldn't 
stand by and see this maimed and helpless 
wretch strung up without an effort to save 
him. 


LL right,” I cried, but without looking 

at him. “I'll do my best. Maybe I 
can hold them back till help comes.” Then 
to Connie. “Get him out of sight and keep 
out of range yourself no matter what 
happens.” 

“Good old Blain.” His tongue was get- 
ting thick. Only with Connie’s help did 
he hold his place. “I shot my way through 
the dogs. Thought I'd make a clean geta- 
way. Headed for Ackerly to surrender to 
the Sheriff. But Coakley was out at his 
place. Then I saw two of the mob com- 
ing. I streaked it, but some bullets caught 
me. As soon as they get together again 
they'll come here.” He paused. His effort 
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to tell his story all but choked him. “Coak- 
ley'll come sure Blain. Soon as he hears. 
Hold ‘em off till then, old man, hold ‘em 
off till 

At that moment a chorus of yells from 
round the bend told us the mob was all but 
upon us. Slamming shut the wooden blinds 
the windows, I snatched a re- 
peater from the arms rack and leaped for 
the door. As I passed through I saw Con 
nie aiding Benson to his room. Then his 
door closed with a crash. 

\t sight of me, gun in hand, the mob 
halted at a distance. A brief conference, 


| then one of them advanced, hands spread 


| he died 


| that’s 


| durate. 


wide to show he had no weapon. 

“Listen, stranger,” he said, “it’s best 
you act reasonable. We ain't got nothin’ 
agin you or anyone else here but Hardy 
Tuesday night the overland was robbed. 
The express messenger was killed. ‘Fore 
he said he thought the one who 
shot him was Hardy. We've spicioned 
him for a long time as one of the gang 
been robbing trains down the line. 
Ever since the hold-up till today he’s been 
in hiding. When we tracked him to Berk 
ley we found he'd been gambling away 
dollars as if they was dirt. We'll give 
him a chance to explain where he got the 
money. 3ut if he can’t prove it, he 
swings.” 

When the man had finished I countered 
with a suggestion that he and his men 
await the arrival of the Sheriff and let 
the law take its course. But he was ob- 
“Tain't no use,” he said. ‘ The 
messenger’s brother is with the boys, and 
nothin’ is going to hold ‘em back long. 
Now will you let us take Hardy peaceably, 
or must we fight to get him?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t want to 
fight you,” I answered, “but I won't let 
you have him if I can prevent it.” 

For a full minute he stood, measuring 
me. Then, with a shrug, he swung away 
I knew what to expect, and stepped back 
inside. But my nerve all but left me as I 
noted Connie at a table loading other guns 


OWEVER, I was given no time to 

remonstrate. Before I could fire a 
shot in a battle which could have resulted 
only in- victory for the dozen or more men 
outside, a new clamor arose. I realized 
what it meant. The Sheriff was coming. 
Motioning to Connie to leave the guns, I 
again stepped into the open. Coakley and 
three of his deputies, including Kelly, the 
town banker, were approaching on foot 
The men of the mob followed, sullen at 
being cheated of their prey. 


Slowly they filed into the room. The 
Sheriff patted Connie on the shoulder, 
fatherly fashion, and I put aside my 


weapon at his nod. 

“I'm glad you were able to keep the 
boys quiet till I got here, Carlton,” he 
said. “You're a game man. But now 
you'll have to step aside for the law. 
Where's Hardy ?” 

“What do you want him for?” I parried 

“He'll be arrested on a charge of murder 
and robbery. The boys say you've been 
told about the hold-up.” 


“Yes, I know. Maybe he was in that 
and maybe he wasn't But one thing’s 
certain. He didn’t steal the money he was 


gambling with from the overland.” 

“How do you know?” There was just 
a hint of suspicion in Coakley’s tone. 

“Because the money was mine.” At my 
words I heard a gasp from Connie, but 
paid no heed. “I gave that money to 
Hardy,” I continued. “He was to buy cat- 
tle for the ranch. If he dropped it gam- 
bling, why I lose. But I’m making no 
charge against him.” 

For a full minute those in the room held 
silence, while the Sheriff fixed me with 
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well, Carl- 


“You 
he said finally, “but what you said 
won't go.” 

“It's got to go,” I rasped, stepping direct- 


questioning eyes. mean 


ton, 


ly before him. “I say it was my money, 
$1,000. I drew it from the bank last Mon- 
day. Ask Kelly there. He paid it to me 
himself.” The Sheriff looked toward the 
banker. His nod signified I had spoken 
the truth. 

Again came a tense pause, the silence 
being broken only by the deep breathing of 
those about. From the corner of my eye | 
saw Connie standing rigid, her face paper 
white, her lids lowered. 

Then Coakley placed an authoritative 
hand upon my shoulder, “That's all right, 
Carlton, as far as it goes. But,” and he 
nodded toward the closed door, “I'm going 
in there to question Hardy. All of you 
remain here.” Another moment and the 
Sheriff had passed into the room beyond. 


HAD made my fight—and lost. I knew 

I was in a tight fix, and set myself for 
the shock which must come. But 
the seconds dragged into long minutes be- 
fore Coakley reappeared. His face was a 
study. I might have guessed the truth, but 
my brain was too numb to think. 

Stepping to Connie, he placed a protect- 


soon 


ing arm about her. Then, “I won't be 
able to question Hardy, boys,” he said, 
speaking low. “He’s—dead.” 
The last hoof beats of the Sheriff's 


ponies had long since ceased to echo when 
the littke woman returned to the living 
room and faced me. Her eyes betrayed 
traces of recent tears, but there was little 
tremble in her voice when she spoke. 

“Why did you lie about the money, 
Blain? You guessed, as I did, that he was 
guilty as they charged.” 

“Because I wanted to protect you, if I 
could. Ackerly is your home. Its people 
are your friends. I hoped to prevent you 
being branded as a thiet before them.” 

“You've been good to me, Blain, and I 
appreciate it. But why were you willing 
to fight to save him, after what he had 
done to you?” 

“Then you overheard our quarrel—that 
night ?” 

“Yes, everything.” She spoke firmly, 
and with head held high. “And what I 
heard killed the last spark of affection I 
held for him. But you, who had come 
here to kill him, were ready to give battle 


for him. Why?” 
COULDN'T answer. I didn’t know 
fully. It was not that I had forgiven 
him; I hated him to the end. Probably 


this little woman's influence, my ever in- 
creasing love for her, had reawakened my 
better self more than I had realized. And, 
when put to the test, I could not disappoint 
her. 

“T understand,” she said finally, when I 
shook my head, helpless for a reply. “And 
I understand many other things—have for 
a long time. But in fairness to us both 
I must make you realize my feelings. I 
had made a bargain; one which I was 
pledged to keep. [F-ven when all love was 
gone I tried to save him from himself. It 
was my duty. »w everything is changed. 
Tomorrow, or ihe next day, I shall go 
away far—to try to forget the past.” 

“Will you try to forget everything, 
every be dy 

“No, Blain, not everybody.” She raised 
a restraining hand as I started to go nearer. 
“But whatever we would say to each other 
cannot be said now. I shall return to my 
old home in the East. If, in a year, you 
feel the same as tonight, come to me. I 
shall be waiting.” 
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mixed in my veins. I swung around just 
in time to behold Carlyon bending over the 
basket—just in time to see a monster cobra 
gliding through the curtains toward the 
room where Billy Travers still waited in 
the dark. 

I did not scream as | got up from the 
bench and swayed heavily against the piano. 
| wanted to, but my tongue was a dumb 
stricken thing in my mouth. Only one 
sound forced its way through my lips: 

“Ah!” I breathed. 

“Well, what is it?” he demanded, his lips 
tautening. 

“The cobra! It—it’s gone—in there,” I 
found myself saying. 

“Indeed!” was Carlyon’s response. Now 
his face was flushed, not gray, as it had 
been a few moments before. I noticed this 
in spite of my panic. It meant one thing 
to me. The fever was in his blood. It 
sometimes acted that way. Then hysteria 
burned in my own blood. 

“My God! It’s in the passage. Stop it!” 
I screamed. 

“Don't worry; it cannot escape. Chand 
will catch it presently.” 

“No—no! My God! It will be too 
late!” 

“Too late? Why, my dear girl! Be 
sensible. You speak as if it could harm 
somebody,” he said. 

“Yes—I—that is—oh, Carlyon, for heav- 
en’s sake, fetch it back, fetch it back.” 

“Very well, dear; you stay here and I 
will get Chand to come and play his 
flute.” 

I knew that I was beaten. Carlyon had 
known the truth from the start. Oh, will 
| ever forget those next few seconds, dur- 
ing which I begged my husband to go 
into the passageway after the cobra? His 
answer stung me like a lash. 

“You expect me to risk my life for his. 
I am only your husband, but I draw the 
line at that——” 

“Carlyon, what ever are you saying? I 
told you 

“You told me a lie—a lie with the Judas 
stain upon it- 

A muffled shriek from the boudoir split 
his sentence in two. Then came a crash 

. and the sounds of struggle, unequal 
struggle. I fell prone upon the floor. 

“Ah! There is nothing in there now, 
but that t-h-i-n-g,” he cried, then clapped 
his hands. Chand glided into the room 
... “My horse and things, Chand. I’m 
going back to the camp.” 

“Ves, Sahib,” I heard the Hindoo 
answer. Then I struggled to my feet. My 
husband strode over, his face more fever- 
flushed than ever. The sound of scuffling 
and muffled screams still came from the 
tea-room, but I heard his last cutting 
words : 

“Good-by,” he said, and hurried out of 
the room. 


OMEHOW I staggered over to the win- 

dow. I watched him, as a woman 
watches something fine and strong that she 
has driven out of her own life by her own 
hands. He mounted his horse, and gal- 
loped away. I looked u 

“My God! The full moon through glass, 
blood-red! Ah! It—it was a curse. It 
was,” I wailed, turning away from the 
crimson vision. Now I was to see blood 
before dawn. Yes, it had been written. 
| would! Strange strength and courage 
came to me. I started for the passageway. 
| was going down into the boudoir of death 
... or worse. As I pulled the curtains 
back, Chand called shrilly : 

“Mem Sahib—where do you go?” 

“Back there—to—the man——” 
“No, Mem Sahib, please no go. Cobra 
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there. Chand get him. There on piano! 
Quick! I play flute,” he said, half-shoving 
me to the top of the piano. Then his 
flute flew to his brown lips, and he blew 
the music that charmed snakes. 

It was a horrible sight to see that 
cobra’s full blown head snap and twitch 
at the curtains ... then see the sinuous 
body writhe into full view. A _ fanatic 
light, like that in Chand’s eyes, gleamed in 
those of the cobra. But the music from 
the Hindoo’s flute charged the gleam with 
hypnotic happiness instead of anger. The 
reptile almost danced its way across the 
floor and through the opening which led 
to the veranda. When its tail zipped 
through the curtained aperture, I sprang 
from the piano top and ran into the room 
where Billy Travers lay, a victim of the 
snake. 


T was dim and dark in the boudoir; 

I stumbled across the boy’s inert form, 
then fell upon my knees beside him. 

“Billy! Oh, my God! He must be 
dead,” I gasped, my hands suddenly be- 
coming wet. Realizing I could do nothing 
in the dark, I staggered out for a candle. 
By the light in the other room I saw my 
hands were stained red—red with Billy 
Travers’ blood! Somehow, I managed to 
find my way back to Billy’s side. 


* * * * + 


For three of the longest hours of my 
life I had been sitting by Lieutenant 
Travers’ cot in the barrack’s hospital, 
waiting for the dread sign that cobra 
poison was taking its final toll. The 
doctors had found him badly bitten, and 
suffering from shock. But they were wait- 
ing for the worst to come at dawn ‘ 
waiting for the poison to run harder than 
it seemed to be doing. 

Poor Billy had moaned a few times dur- 
ing all these dragging hours, but full con- 
sciousness had never returned to him. 
Now, with death stalking him in the lifting 
light outside the ward, he lay a victim of— 
of my own fangs, I thought. 

“There!” whispered a _ surgeon, half 
under his breath. My eyes reeled after his 
pointing finger ; Billy was twitching, as if 
in wae “The poison is beginning to run 
harc 

Before we knew it, Billy Travers raised 
himself halfway up in bed. His eyes 
blazed at me. His right arm went out as 
if to strike me. 

“You—Norah—you're to blame—— 

“Billy,” I implored, looking at the 
surgeon helplessly. He immediately went 
out of the room. I turned to the boy 
But he was in the grip of delirium. 

“T didn’t want to stay. God knows I'd 
have gone if it hadn’t been for your 
scheming. I’m being a cad, I guess. 
What pain in my breast! Ah! Knives—a 
Mahratta dagger, too! Damn you, Norah. 
I was done back there in Surrey . . .Fever 

. It’s in my blood. Don't play that 
music again. My God! Go back to Car- 
lyon; he’s a prince. Take those fangs out 
of me 

The doctor returned with a needle. He 
slipped behind fright-maddened Billy. He 
caught his flourishing arm . . . In another 
few seconds the boy fell backwards, inert 
under morphine. 

We waited there at the bedside, the 
doctor and I, waited for the dawn and 
further signs of the poison’s triumph. The 
dawn flamed in the sky, streaking the 
East with ribbons of saffron and crimson, 
melting away the soft night shadows. The 
stars went out one by one. The moon 
turned yellow, then white, then faded 
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| cried 


for | 


The terrific heat once more! 
gave no signs 
daylight when 
the room His 
motionless Billy. 
after a while, 


than the hills. 

Still the poison 

It was 
Singh came into 
seemed glued on the 
native shook his head 
turned to me: 

“He no die. Sahib 
poison to kill. Just 
right soon. No poison,’ 

“The cobra was fanged ?” 

“Yes, Mem Sahib.” 

I ran to the bedside 
Travers’ white, drawn young 
He would not die! 
no stain of Cain 
and laughed at this blessed knowl 
edge. It was the doctor who led me out 
of the room into the sparkling sun glow 


of another Indian day. 
OD gh the threshold of my own bunga 
low I paused. Up until this moment I 
had not dared plan another minute of life. 
But now, with the knowledge of the empts 
bungalow, and Carlyon gone back to the 
jungle with fever in his body, and hatred 
of me in his heart, I made my decision for 

the future. 
“No matter what's happened, 


Chand 
cyves 
lhe 
and 


fanged cobra. No 
hurt man. Be all 
he calmly finished. 
cried. 


and kissed Billy 
face. thank 
At least there 
on my soul! | 


God! 


would be 


my place 


is with him, even if he tries to drive me 
away. I’ve got to go to him; I’ve got to 
make him believe that I have not dis- 
honored his name. He must know the 
truth about Billy, and last night,” [| 
murmured inwardly, shivering at tlie re- 
|}membrance of the things Billy had cried 
out against me in his delirium. 

No, I would always think of Billy 
where my heart love was concerned. I 
could never really love Carlyon. But he 


was my husband! My duty was with him 
He was nearing the jungle again. It did 
not matter that I feared the jungle as a 
child fears the unknown dark. I put away 
all fear in my decision. 

“Chand,” I said, turning to the brown 
“saddle my horse, yours, and two for 


man, 

two more servants. We are going after 

the Sahib——” 
“Ah, Mem Sahib,” cried the Hindoo, 


falling on his knees as if in thanksgiving, 

“I go get horses quick.” 

“You will get everything we shall need 
for a stay in the jungle, Chand. For | 
cannot go back into the bungalow,” I com- 
manded. 


Chand Singh went into the house at a 
faster pace than I had ever seen him 
move The minutes dragged by. 1! 
waited, afraid to let myself think. At 
last, Chand, servants, and horses came 
to the front. I took the little pearl- 
handled revolver Chand offered me, and 


| let him swing me into the saddle. 

The trail was soon winding before us, a 
| brown, sun-baked ribbon of hoof-marked 
'dirt—the trail that must be traveled to 
| find George Carlyon. 
* 


* * 


we rode, on and on 
into the hill country, hurdling the heighten- 
ing hills under a sun that made me feel 
fires burning above my throbbing temples. 
Along the route the grass grew brown 
and white, parched and scorched by sum- 
mer heat. Here and there broken walls 
cast shadows, .and it was in this sort of 
shade that we rested when the sun reached 
mid-sky. 

The horses were spent, poor beasts, but, 


All that morning 


having no mercy on my own self then, I 
could not muster any sympathy for the 
animals. I was driving myself on the 


journey of reparation—on my mission of 
duty. = horses, too, would have to be 
driven. Carlyon must be caught up with, 
or found at the camp. In every straggling 
village we passed, the news of him had 
always been the same. Chand had brought 
the latest to me just an hour before our 


halt in the shade of a temple wall. 

“Sahib ride through village here long 
time ago. Before sun get hot. Sahib ride 
like wind. Servants way behind him 
Can't keep close to Sahib,” he had de- 
clared in his calm way. 

At the moment of Chand’s telling me 
this, I had figured from the other bits of 
news concerning my husband that he had 
gained almost two hours on us since ovr 
start. George was a tireless rider. He 
could wear horses out But, with fever 
burning him up, would not this last mad 
ride wear him out? 

Again | asked myself this question. I 
shuddered at the answer which an inner 
voice seemed so ready to give. The voice 
said that he would die on the way, and 
that I would be to blame for his death. 
It mocked me, crying out that he was 
riding at a Death pace because he was 
running away from the terrible woman he 
believed me to be. 

My hour in the shade turned into tor 
ment instead of rest. Although the first 


jolt from my mount sent pains through my 
whole body, I was glad to be off again on 
the trail for the pain of riding some- 
what numbed the agony of my thoughts. 

\bout three o'clock we passed through 
a village. Chand said it was one of the last 
of its kind and size along the trail: 


“Hills grow higher . deeper, Mem 
Sahib. I get more natives now. Need 
men for camp watch. Tigers, leopards, 
plenty more. Jungle danger for Mem 
Sahib now——” 

“But, Chand,” I cut in, fearful at his 
words, for the fear of the jungle was 
deep in my heart, “do not talk about those 
things to me. Make your arrangements 
later. Find out about the Sahib . lave 
they seen him? He has been through 
here? 

“Mem Sahib, Sahib ride through here 


no stop for more men. 


long time ago. He 
he answered in 


Him still ride like wind!” 
his calm way. 

“Hurry then. 

When we started anew, 
men rode in our cavalcade. They did not 
all carry guns. Chand said they did not 
all own guns. Some rode with their spears 
only, and their daggers at their waists. I 
shut my eyes upon them time and time 
again; I did not want to be reminded of 
the night to come that would be filled with 
the yells these turbaned brown men, 
scaring away the jungle beasts. 


We must carry on.” 
ten more brown 


of 


AYLIGHT died at last upon the trail 

when the circling hills swallowed the 
cruel sun. We did not dare press on into 
the gathering shadows. Camp must be 
made! Chand put the natives to work 
arranging a tent for me and getting the 
fires ready which would be a_ protection 
against the jungle creatures. While they 
worked I sat upon a camp chair and 
watched, my thoughts filling with the 
words Lawrence Hope had written under 
the title of Jungle Fear. As each stanz> 
ran through my mind, it seemed as if Hope 


must have known my own fear of the 
tangled dark when he penned them. As | 
write now of that long ago night in 


India, the poet’s words seem best descrip- 
tive of what I felt, waiting for my camp 
to be made: 


“When sunset lights are burning low, 
While tents are pitched and camp-fires glow, 
Steals o’er us, ere the stars appear, 

The furtive sense of Jungle Fear. 

For when the dusk is falling fast, 

Still, as throughout the Ages past, 

The stealthy beasts of prey arise 

And prowl around with hungry eyes. 
Though safe beside the fire I sit, 

And stretch contented hands to it, 
Though all the cheerful camping ground, 
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With men and arms so close around, 
| feel the Jungle very near 

\nd shiver with instinctive fear. 

For in some hidden cells of me 

Stirs the ancestral memory 

Of times when from the beasts of prey 
\t this same hour men slunk away 

To seek their caves, and thrilled to hear 
The red-eyed panthers lurking near. 

Long centuries have since passed by 
Sut still these instincts will not die. 


And even men in cities pent, 

Who never slept beneath a tent, 
Have said that they at twilight feel 
The same strange fear across them steal. 


Hid in our beings, dim and deep, 
The terror of past perils sleep, 
A heritage obscure and vast 
From Man's unfathomable past. 


Each twilight, when the sun burns down, 
In desert waste, or crowded town, 

When shadows fall and night draws near 
The dusk brings back the Jungle Fear.” 


And so did the Jungle Fear invade my 
soul as the shadows deepened in hills, and 
drifted wraith-like through the brooding 
trees. For the first time since my decision 
to go after my husband, | was on the 
verge of losing nerve. The voice of 
fear seemed to overawe the voice of con- 
science that had been sounding in my 
heart for hours. I was only a woman, 
alone with a band of barbaric mystics, 
loitering in the lairs of tigers, leopards, 
and the other feline beasts of the night. 

Chand was my only hope. And, sitting 
there on the camp chair, watching him 
direct his men, I felt certain that Chand 
could be counted upon, only because of 
the Hindoo love he bore his white master, 
my husband . At last the task was 
done, and the camp fires lina, throw- 
ing dancing lights into the woods that 
were like purple patches in the dark. The 
pungent smoke, spiraling skywards like 
tremulous fingers, traced imaginary clouds 
against the star-grained skies. 

Chand brought me food and wine. I 
nibbled at the food and sipped a cup of 
wine. The natives circled the fires, and 
ate and talked, their voices reaching me 
like the hum of a distant sea. Later, the 
humming was smothered beneath the cries 
ot jungle cats. Then began the screeching 
and yelling of the men on guard. At 
first I put my fingers in my ears. But 
the sounds persisted anyhow. 


LONE in my tent I thought I would go 

mad. A dumb sort of delirium came 
over me. It was the delirium of a caged-up 
jungle fear, and the delirium of memories 
fresh, poignant, and agonizing—memories 
of Carlyon’s discovery; of the cobra- 
ne Billy, who had cursed me from his 
hospital bed. Unable to remain in the 
tent any longer, I went out and sought 
Chand. It would be better to talk with 
him than think by myself. Perhaps, I said 
inwardly, talking with him will give me 
the courage to carry on. 

“Chand, how far do you think we are 
from your master’s camp?” I began. 

His reply was immediate. We would 
strike Carlyon’s camp next day before 
sunset, continuing at our first day’s pace. 

“Chand Singh know this for sure,” he 
said in a mystifying manner, as if his 
knowledge had come from some strange 
but certain source. Curious, I questioned 
him on this point. 

“Mem Sahib be mad—call me dog of 
black slave, if I tell——” 

“No, I will not be angry, Chand,” I said, 
knowing I was at his mercy now. 

“I send runners to get the Sahib when 
white man come first to see Mem Sahib. I 
tell Mem Sahib once I love her—but I love 


the Sahib more 


Sahi . Chand 
coming to house but Sahib, Thad | PLAY INSTANTI 


the Sahib. They 


I felt as if I were 
supernatural. So— 
Hindoo’s cunning 

of his master’s in 
Travers. He had 


had brought him back from camp! 
‘Mem Sahib look through glass at 
blood- red moon like Zada 


“How do you kt 
demanded. 


happen quick——’ 
“T am going te 
Good night,” I told 


to be near him. The native had suddenly 


become like an evi 
rising, he came for 
hem of my skirt. 


“Mem Sahib—Mem Sahib, no be angry. 
I--I know the Sahib love you very much. 


Him hurt here,” 


breast, “because Mem Sahib no love him 


much. Tomorrow 


happy—you go to him——” 
“All right, Chand, tomorrow,” I 
answered, swallowing a lump that had 


gathered in my thri 


Sleep only came in fitful starts and jerks. 
Every time I awakened, uncanny intuition | } 
warned me that Chand Singh was sitting 


outside my tent, on 


to protect me, himself, so that he could 
bring me to the Sahib’s side . . . “But, will 
Carlyon thank Chand for bringing me to 


him—tomorrow ? 
wish Chand Singh 


well? Will he wish the jungle, or the sun, 


had claimed me? 


These were the questions that intruded 
my waking and sleeping hours. 


* * 


Riding the next 
pain. 

Every movement 
bruise of my whole 
on. Anything was 


able agony of thinking. There could be 


no peace for me 


Carlyon and confessed all in the hopes of 


forgiveness. 


I would not order a stop for lunch. The 
men watered the horses about two o'clock, 
then we were in the saddle again. The 
God-sent cool of the hills had just begun 


to temper the late a 


was a soft exclamation from Chand, riding 


at my side. 


“What is it, Chand?” 
“The camp—one mile more, Mem 


Sahib,” he replied, 


lazy calm of his native way. 


My heart began 
breast ! Another 


What drama would next unfold in my 
life? Carlyon! Would he be at the end 


of the trail? And 


his answer to my coming? Of course, he 


would have every 
refuse a word witl 
Whatever would m 


White tents at the end of the far-flung, 


winding trail! 


I strained forward, a feel of suffoca- 


tion assailing me in 
I wondered then if 


a first sight of Carlyon. 
Natives, and two white men, came 


forward curiously, 
recognized Edmund 
rister, practicing in 
bowled over “at my 

“Mrs. Carlyon!” 


take one day and one 
half day on trail. We take little more,” he 
ended, his eyes on the fire. 

A feeling of uncanniness stole over me. 


HAND SINGH behind curtains—see 
Mem Sahib look through glass. She 
laugh—Chand know something terrible 


“B 


in the presence of the 


Chand Singh with his | TENOR: / 


had sensed an enemy u 
the presence of Billy 
sent for Carlyon... 


now I did, Chand?” I 


»—sleep, now, Chand. 
him, no longer wishing 


1 spell to me. At my} 
ward, and clutched the | 


he said, tapping his 


you make the Sahib 


vat. 


tor 
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* 
day was fierce, brutal 
of my horse made a 


body. But we pressed 
better than the miser- 


until I found George | 


fternoon air when there 


lapsing back into the 


to drum against my 
mile!— Then what? 


if so, what would be 


right to ignore me—to 
1 me. God in heaven! 
y husband do? 


the vast open of India. 
breath would last until 


at our approach. I 
Whepple, a young bar- 
India. He was almost 
appearance. 

he cri 
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returned?” I faltered. 
foreboding, fell be- 
tween us at my question. Young Whepple 
seemed to fall back, then rally somewhat 
|}and come towards me, as if struggling to 
| regain lost speech. Instinctively I sensed 
something was wrong. 

“Please,” he began, fidgeting on his feet, 
and gesturing badly with his hands, “come 
down and let me fix you something—er— 
refreshing.” 

“But, Carlyon? 

“He—that is to say, 


Carlyon? He 
Silence, insidiously 


I almost screamed. 
it’s rather a long 


story. Perhaps the thing to do is re- 
freshment first—— 
“No—I must know now. The worst, 


whatever it may be. Please tell me, Mr. 
W hepple.” 

Carlyon disappeared quite without ex- 
| planation four days ago. We figured he'd 
|dashed off some place to fetch back a 
royal tiger or so. He makes camp this 
morning at daybreak. All done up—fagged 


out 

Fever—fever—did he show fever?” 

| “Eh? Fever? Well, yes, poor chap, 
he did seem a bit feverish. He said 


nothing about his experiences. Turned in 


| for sleep. W wr we got up for morning 


|mess, by gad! Carlyon was——” 
| “Dead!” I interposed, feeling sure of 
tragedy. 


GAIN the young lawyer seem to reel 
from my words. This confirmed my 
worst suspicion. I would have fainted there 
on the spot if Whepple had not caught me, 
lerying out at the same moment that Car- 
lyon was not dead. 
“God forbid, not dead, Mrs. Carlyon. 
No—no—he was gone from his bunk— 
| Gone again- -and feverish just like Ridge- 


well got 
I moaned. “Then 


| Yh, 
dead or 


| he’s in the jungle, 
alive.” 

“I’m afraid that’s it,” returned the man, 
leading me toward a tent. 

Forcing a drink of brandy down my 
| throat, he said that the other men in com- 
pany with natives had taken up the search 
at noon, after he and his party returned 
for lunch. 
| “We are going out tonight 
| soon as the others return—— 
“When you go again, I go with you,” I 
| stated, conquering my jungle fears in a 
moment of most complete exhaustion— 
exhaustion that forced unnatural sleep 
upon me for the next two hours. 


thank Heavens!” 
some place, 


agaif, as 


* * + * * 


Whepple and the others had failed to 
keep me from accompanying them on the 
searching party. Having conquered my 
fear of the woods and the beasts, nothing 
could have possibly restrained me. 
prayed that. 1 might find the man whom I 
had sent into a lair of Death, as we 
plunged deeper and deeper into the tangled 
gloom. Splitting the party into fours, | 
found myself with Whepple, Chand, and 
another native. It was Whepple who, 
hearing a crackling sort of crash ahead, 
| stopped, exclaiming softly: 

“We've roused a leopard. Too light a 
|sound for tiger. Panthers move faster. 
Yes, a leopard!” 

For a moment, my fear returned a 
thousandfold. Panic throttled my heart. 
I hung back. It was only the touch of 
Whepple’s hand on my arm that sent me 
on again... The crackling of the jungle 
became a lesser sound. Whepple said the 
leopard was bearing away from us 

“But, after the way of a jungle cat, 
she'll circle us. We must be on guard 
from now on, more than ever,” he said. 

The words had barely left his lips when 
|a series of snarls and feline cries reached 
us from ahead. 

“She’s met trouble—panther in the way. 
410 


Hear that hissing? Panther, sure 
as fate,” Whepple informed me. 

The moments we waited listening to 
the sounds of j: ¢le battle were terrible. 
I shudder now as I remember them. But 
at last they died away, smothered by 
death that had come, most likely, to one 
of the animals ... We pressed on, Iater 
reaching a_ sort of clearing. There it 
was that Whepple said we must divide 
again, and go in different directions by 
twos. He took the left with his man. 
Chand and I went to the right. 

The jungle scratched me, had wore out 
what little remaining strength I had. After 
an hour Chand made me stop in another 
slight clearing. 

“Mem Sahib stay here few minutes. 
Chand go look close by,” he commanded, 
vanishing in the thick dark. I waited, 
clutching my little pistol, half-certain | 
would not have the nerve to use it if needs 
be. It seemed Chand had been gone for 
hours when a faint moany sound reached 
me, as if issuing from the woods to my 
right. At first I was fearfully certain 1 
had heard an animal, but the moans became 
human things, as I listened. I fought with 
myself for the courage to investigate, 
dominated by a that something 
tremendous was impending. The courage 


Listen! 


sense 


came. I faltered off into the brooding 
dark. 

I realized it was Carlyon before 1 
stumbled over him. The moans had be 


come more coherent sounds. 

“Carlyon, my dear,” I 
down beside him. 

His answer was only another moan—a 
sound weakened by the fever that flamed 
in his temples. I pressed my canteen of 
water to his lips. He gulped eagerly, as 
if he had been dry for years. All the 
time I held the tin to his lips, Carlyon’s 
fingers kept straying feebly over mine, as 
if he could not understand my hands. 1 
suppose, fever-crazed, he thought I was 
a native, or one of his companions. He 
could not understand my woman’s hands. 

When I took the canteen away, his 
moans became words. I tried to hush 
him—but he went on. 

“She—she was always a good woman. 
No, she wouldn't! Not a lie on the 
crucifix. _No—no—not that! Norah— 
Norah, where are you? Tell me it isn't 
true. Tell me there was nothing wrong 
between you and—and—I'm burning x 

“My husband!” I cried, “I am here... 


sobbed, going 


Your Norah! No—lI didn’t swear a lie 
on your crucifix. There was nothing 
wrong, Carlyon .. . George . . . Oh, God! 


” 


Make him understand me—— 


E did not understand that I was there. 

But he understood that somebody had 
answered his pleas, and this seemed to 
soothe him. He lay quiet for a few 
moments. It was during those few silent 
seconds that a foreboding sound filled my 
ears... 

It was a sound of stealth; a sound of 
strange silence for intervening seconds. 
Then stealth again... then a crackling 

pause ...again the stealth of 
padded feline feet. Suddenly my nostrils 
dilated as they had before at the scent of 
a wild thing. This time the scent was 
stronger, more pungent than before. It 
was a thing that seeped down into my 
very soul, strangling my power to cry out 
for help. 

A crash in the jungle—and green eyes 
flashed at me. Ice was in my heart and 
limbs. Silhouetted against the jungle, 
crouched a huge tiger—a king of his kind. 
His tail zipped through the air like a whip 
as his shoulders bunched about his glorious 
animal head. My hour and Carlyon’s 
hour of doom had come to us together, I 
thought. 

[Turn to page 112] 
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You will get a lot of fun and entertain- 
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If he cannot supply you with the June 
issue send 25c to Photoplay Magazine, 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
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fat men and women are now using this won- 
derful soap with amazing results—reductions 


to excess 


because 
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| my eyes opened again. 


| never does. 
to 


| as I was concerned. 


Fangs 


[Continued from page 110] 


I dared switch my terrified glance from 
beast to my husband | wanted one 
last look at the man I had hurt so much 
Numbed by the fever, he still lay in semi- 
stupor beside me. His were closed 
to the threatening death! 

\ snarl warned me of the tiger’s cautious 
approach. I turned to face the beast, de- 
termined that I should protect Carlyon to 
the bitter end. I drew my pistol; | pulled 
the trigger. There was a snapping sound, 
but no report. The gun had jammed! 


the 


eyes 


lhe tiger drew back as if to spring. At 
last, speech sundered my lips. My cry 
startled Carlyon. He moved, sniffing the 


air. Ina last burst of strength, he shoved 
me from the path of the beast. The next 
thing | knew a long bore rifle spat fire 
into the night. There were roars and 
snarls of pain in front of me... 

Chand was pouring water on me when 


Dazedly, I looked 


Carlyon’s head was 
pillowed in my lap. He seemed asleep, 
breathing very softly. I looked ahead. A 
great tiger lay sprawled on the ground 
My eyes went back to Chand. He was 
kneelmg away from me _ now, having 
stopped bathing my forehead. 


about in the dark. 


A H! Mem Sahib and the Sahib together 
4 Chand know Sahib happy! Mem 
Sahib happy! Chand, him happy, too!” he 
said, bowing before me 

\ thousand things passed through my 


mind and heart in that moment. I re- 
membered Bill Travers—the blood-red 
moon—the Cobra—. Then I forget them 
all in the knowledge that never again 


would Carlyon’s happiness be endangeréd 

if he still wanted to find my respect and 

devotion. And _ that my story of my 

life, my love, and India, and the jungle. 
[THe Enp] 
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Merely the Door-Mat 


[Continued from page 29] 


nov- did lend a hand, and I don't know 
what we would have done if they hadn't. 
But that’s all they did—they would lend a 
hand; they would never get into the harness 
and under the load. But now also, with all 
of them growing up, they were eating more 
food, wearing more clothes, dirtying more 
clothes, making more sewing, more dish- 
washing—everything! And perhaps there 
wasn’t one big family wash each week! 
And ironing enough to keep a laundry 
busy. We never had enough money. When 
Father became sheriff, after having been a 
deputy for years, he owed so much money 
that we were still pinched. I found that 
I had to wash twice a week, for it could 
not all be done in one day. And when I 
wasn’t washing I was ironing. Some of 
the others helped from time to time at the 
ironing, but it seemed to me that I was 
washing and ironing all the time. Cooking 
and dish-washing and scrubbing were just 
sandwiched in. I had now long since lost 
any interest or pride or satisfaction in the 
doing of these things, such as I started 
with as a little girl. But they had to be 
done. I had now learned to sew pretty 
well, and while Mother spent most of her 
time at mending and sewing, there was 
always such an accumulation of it beyond 
what she was able to do that it took up 
any slack in my time. 


OWEVER, as time went on I had the 

satisfaction of seeing my brothers and 
sisters graduate. I was glad of that, at 
least, and proud of them, though I will 
confess that there were moments of bitter- 
ness in feeling that I could not have en 
joyed the same privilege. At one time I 
had thought that when they graduated they 
might take hold of affairs at home and 
give me a chance to go back to school, but 
it naturally did not work out that way. It 
They found it more expedient 
get jobs for themselves, though of 
course they mostly boarded at home. 
Which left the situation unchanged so far 
the family need- 
ed the extra money they earned, so there 
was nothing I could say about it. In fact, 
I was glad they were working. And one 
day it proved to be a lucky thing for us 
that they were. 

There came a time when grim tragedy 
stalked into our home. Father was 
brought home on a stretcher, dead, follow- 
ing a battle with a gang of burglars. The 
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post office had been robbed the night be- 
fore, an alarm had been given, and Father 
had gone with others to hunt these men 


down. Father discovered the bandits, 
where their automobile had broken down; 
he had been shot full of holes. The 
shock almost killed Mother. I know I 


was more or less paralyzed for weeks, like 
living in a dream. 

However, in time we picked up the 
threads of life, where they had been torn, 
as people always do, and bravely went on 
our way. The others worked, and I stayed 
at home with Mother. In time Mother 
had an operation that almost corrected her 
trouble, but shortly after that a peculiar 
paralysis set in, so that she was worse off 
than before. 

As time went on, the others had their 
sweethearts, the boys went to the city to 
work, and one by one the girls got married, 
setting up homes of their own. I stayed 
with Mother, as expected. Even the boys 
got married. 

Things were now. considerably changed. 
We no longer had all that family life 
around us. The work at home, just for 
us two, was simplified. But also, as the 
others acquired husbands and wives and 
homes of their own, we were deprived of 
their contributions to the family funds. So 
by the time I was left with Mother, I my- 


self was working. I had to contrive to 
find work that I could do at home. I 
finally took a convenient little place of 


three rooms, just around the corner from 
the main street of the town, and hung out 
a sign as “Public Stenographer.” I had 
learned a little shorthand from one of my 
sisters, and had practiced upon a second- 
hand typewriter that the others had used 
years before. I got a business start by 
getting some work from the law firm to 
which the District Attorney belonged, and 
especially through a young lawyer friend 
connected there. I bought a new type- 
writer, on time payments, and from then 
on I mixed this professional work with 
caring for Mother, cooking, and domestic- 
ity in general. 


ND now there developed my big prob- 

lem. For Jim—the young lawyer | 
just spoke of—kept coming to see me, 
bringing me as much of the work of his 
firm as he could. They offered me a posi- 
tion in their office, but I could not leave 
Mother, and since I was right around the 
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corner I could still do a lot of work for 
them. Anyway, Jim not only came to bring 
me work during business hours, but he be- 

-an bringing it in the evening, until I knew 
that it was just an excuse for calling to 
see me. And then he would stop and visit. 

Sometimes, when Mother was quite com- 
fortable, we would take short walks. Jim 
was a fine, manly fellow, sincere, hard- 
working and looking forward to a good 
future. But of course I saw him only as a 
friend. It was not for me to think of any- 
thing more than that. Anyway, Jim was 
in the same position as I. He was sup- 
porting and taking care of his own mother. 
Perhaps I should say that he was support- 
ing her and she was taking care of him. 
Anyway, she was not incapacitated, like my 
mother, and she kept house for him. So 
there he was. We were two of a kind. 

One evening in the course of a walk we 
had gone across one or two fields and had 
to climb a fence. He vaulted over first 
and then helped me. I stopped for a 
moment and sat perched on the fence, 
iecling like a school girl, in a happy mood. 

“How’s the weather up there?” he said. 

“Oh, I like it, Jim. The moonlight is 
much brighter up here.” 

“Well, that’s nice,” he said, “but it’s 
awfully lonesome down here, all alone. 
Come down off your perch.” 

He held up his hands to mine to help 
me down. And then, on a sudden impulse, 
instead of helping me down that way, he 
picked me up in his strong arms, as he 
would a child, to lift me down. He held 
me for a moment. I was happy, but I did 
not think it was quite proper, and I began 
to kick my heels a little, and told him to 
put me down. And then, still holding me, 
he kissed me tenderly and lovingly, and 
put me down. 

For a moment neither of us_ spoke. 
Somehow, that kiss seemed to make every- 
thing different. I did not know what to 
say. I was glad, and yet I felt that he 
should not have done it. 

“Why did you do that?” I said, as we 
started to walk. 

“Why, I don’t know.” And then I 
could see that he was embarrassed about 
it. And then he said, “I beg your pardon, 
Georgia.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jim,” I said, “but 
—don’t you think it would have been bet- 
ter if we had—well, if we had remained 
just friends?” 

“T know it,” he said, very shy, “but some- 
how, it isn’t like that any more.” 

“Why isn’t it? Why can’t it be?” 

“Well, it just isn’t, that’s all. I didn’t 
It just happened.” 

“It shouldn’t have happened,” I said. 

“Maybe not, but it did. It was bound to 
happen. Anyhow, so far as my feelings 
are concerned.” 


HEN we walked on a ways without 

speaking. Finally I said, “Don’t you 
think that we had better not see each other 
so much? Don’t you think that we had 
better not go walking together, Jim?” 

“No, I don’t. Can’t you see, Georgia, 
that you are all I’ve got—except my 
mother? That I look forward to seeing 


you every day? I don't know what I'd 
do, now, if I didn’t see you. 

“Well, but don’t you see—” I started to 
Say. 


“Oh, I know what you mean,” he said. 
“I'll promise not to do it again. But it 
isn’t the same as our being only friends, 
on my side, any more. Ill promise not 
to—er—to kiss you again. Maybe our 
friendship doesn’t mean so much—on your 
side?” 

And then on an impulse I told him the 
truth. I can’t yet see why I shouldn’t say 
just how I felt. What was the use of pre- 
tending that I didn’t care? 

“Yes, Jim,” I said. “It does mean a lot 


it. And the next moment he had me in 
his arms and he kissed me again. And 
the funny part of it was that—on top of 
what I had just been saying to him—I my- 


to me, too; it means everything to me. 
“Thank you—for saying that,” he ry Brings ee: 
and he took hold of my hand and squeezed S Bi hese 
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kissed him, too. I kissed him with all my | these exceptional 
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“There,” he said, “you see, it isn't the 
same as it used to be. It can never be the 
same again.” 

We walked along, hand in hand, think- 
ing. Suddenly I let go his hand, and 
said, desperately, “Don't you see, Jim, how 
useless, how foolish it is? Don’t you see?” 

“I know what you mean,” he said. 
“You're thinking of your mother.” 

“Yes, my mother—and your mother.” 

“I know,” he said. And then we talked | bape Hine. Ge 
it all over quite frankly. He had his | uine aparkiing rite Diarnon 
mother. I had my mother. Each of us| § $4: oe 0 
obviously had his own duty, and marriage All Solid wrist 
was out of the question. But by this time 
we were nearly back to my place, and | 
could not leave Mother alone any longer. 
Jim said we would talk it over some more | 
the next evening. And we surely did a} 
lot of thinking in the interval. 


HE next evening we walked out, and I} 

would not let him take my hand. We | 
just talked. He was hopeful. He thought 
perhaps the two mothers might be good | 
enough friends so that we could be married 
and have them both live with us. That complete Booklet. with over 3.000 other big 
was just like a man! I could see right y 
away that it would not do—not more than 
once in a thousand cases. For it was not 
a mere matter of a roof and bread and 
butter. The thing we were concerned 
about was the happiness of our mothers. 1105-N 
My own had been depending upon me so| —— 
long, and she was fairly happy now, con- 
sidering her affliction, and so I could not 
possibly change the situation, and I said 
so. There was nothing against his own 
mother, but you know that old people 
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gave my first thought and care to a hus- 
band, and shared my attention with another 
acquired mother, my own mother would not 
be happy. And I said to Jim that since 
my mother was almost helpless, his mother | 
might sometimes find herself in a position | 
to wait on her, and she would not be| 
happy in doing that. 

“No, Jim,” I said, “One mother-in-law 
in any home is sometimes enough to make 
trouble. To put two mothers-in-law to- 
gether—why, it just wouldn’t do.” 

Jim was discouraged now, and said we} 214 New Des ne 
were out of luck. But when I suggested ALL FOR 
that we try to forget and not see each Amasingly simple new pv by 
other any more, he almost flared up. Ue! which you can cut out and 
said he couldn't forget, that I was his and | make a lovely dress complete 
he was mine, whether we could get married 
now or not, and that the way he felt about | required. Step- 
it, he would wait for me until he was a| by-step, plain- 
hundred years old. He said he didn’t mean aoe snes 
that we should wait until our mothers| making not 
would die, for he hoped that they never | merely one, but 
would. But he said he knew that condi- ii et oe 
tions sometimes changed, for a lot of dif-| All in handsome 
ferent reasons, and usually for some reason | book sent post- 
that one did not expect, and probably this pan by - = 
situation would change in some other way. | stamps. Mail the 
And he asked me if I would wait, and | | coupon today. ’ 
told him that I would wait for him until pope. 
was two hundred years old. And we both 
laughed. And I let him kiss me, just once, — = 1 
on that promise. ; Dept. 306-V, Scranton, Penna. 

But of course that did not settle the 
problem, although it did leave us with an|[ One Hour Dress” ‘book. 
understanding. From then on we kept 
company steadily, when work permitted. 
Sometimes he went on trips, and I just 
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lived in the expectation of his return. 
Three or four years passed, and all 
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this problem. 
you have done in a 
may think it was an 

“asy matter to decide, just by cutting loose 
ma getting married, but I'll tell you it 
was pretty hard to know what to do. And 
as the years went by, it began to be 
clear that the situation was due entirely 
to the fact that my brothers and sisters 
had shirked their share of the responsi- 
bility in the care of my mother. This 
was first pointed out to me by a girl friend, 
but in my loyalty to the family I would 
not see it that way. And yet I knew that 
what she said was true. I don’t mean to 
blame them for it now. I had really 
brought it on myself, for the most part, 
by the position I had taken from their 
earliest childhood, in making myself the 
family goat, a free valet to all of them. 
And now as I studied their attitude more 
closely when they called to see Mother and 
me, I saw clearly more definite signs of 
this attitude. They just took it for granted 
that I would make the telephone calls, and 
do this and that—anything that was to be 
done, instead of doing it themselves. 

My girl friend saw this and mentioned 
it. Also, she said that if I were to die, 
my mother would somehow be taken care 
of. And I knew that was true. One day 
I told Jim what my friend had said. He 
said that he had seen it that way all the 
time, but that it would not do for him to 
say what seemed like anything against my 
folks. About this time Florence, my oldest 
sister, and her husband had just built 
themselves a new house, quite large and 
comfortable, although they had no chil- 
dren. Jim suggested that there was no 
reason in the world why they could not 
give Mother a nice home. 

“Oh, but Mother would not be so happy 
there. She feels that her home is with 
me,” I said. 

“Georgia,” said Jim, “don’t you see that 
it is a matter of your choosing between 
your mother and me: 

“Well, not just exactly that,” I said. 

“Yes, just that. Doesn't your own happi- 
ness mean anything? Doesn't my happi- 
ness mean anything?” 


time we kept facing 
Now, what would 


case like that? You 


KNEW that all he said was true. But 

I said, “Duty, Jim.” 

“How about your duty to yourself?” 

That hit the nail on the head. Here 
was I, knowing that marriage and mother- 
hood represented my whole life destiny. I 
longed for a real home. That little place 
with my mother was not a home in the 
sense that I wanted one. I loved babies. 
The fact that I had taken such care of 
my brothers and sisters, and also the fact 
that I was so devoted to my mother, 
showed that I had in me the making of a 
good mother. 

Yet here I was, stifling every womanly 
instinct. “Purely for a bit of sentiment,’ 
Jim had said, analyzing it. 

Here was I, saying to my rightful future 
husband, “You have got to stand aside just 
because I have selfish brothers and sisters 
who are shirking their share of my load.” 

And here was I, saying to my unborn 
children, “No, there is no place in the 
world for you, just because this dear old 
lady, who happens to be your grandmother, 
loves me so much that she will not let me 
live my own life or permit me to give life 
to you!” 

That was the situation. It was more or 
less foggy at first, but gradually it became 
so clear that I could not avoid it. It kept 
coming up in my thoughts. I found my- 
self brooding over it. I began to be a 
trifle more bitter over it, and it is not 
natural for me to be bitter. But it must 
have got under my skin pretty deep, for 


| this undercurrent of feeling was responsi- 


ble for an unexpected outbreak one day 
when some of the folks were at our little 


11¢ 


place to celebrate Mother's birthday. 

Jim and I had been talking about it the 
evening before. He was beginning to be 
impatient. Of course the way he looked 
at it, his mother could live with us if my 
mother could somehow be otherwise taken 


care of. I was a little peevish, too, and I 
could not see why his mother should be 
favored; I did not quite like his taking 


it for granted that my mother should live 
some other place. And yet there was 
nothing else that his mother could do, and 
in that way he was justified. However, he 
was urging me to come to a decision, and 
that meant, to his decision. He said, “Let's 
just go and get married, because you have 
just as much right to get married as they 
had—of course you have —and then see 
what they can do about it.” 

“Well, it was right on top of this talk 
with Jim that something came up at 
Mother's little family birthday party that 
riled me. My sister Cora, who now had 
two small children, was planning a nice 
motor trip of about a month through Yel- 
lowstone Park. And of course it would be 
so much more pleasant if she and Bob just 
went alone, to give her a vacation from 
the children. Lovely! How I would have 
liked a motor trip like that myself, with 
or without children—and a vacation from 
my lifetime of service to my family! 

But Cora just naturally took it for 
granted that she could bring her two 
children and leave them with Mother and 
me—which meant that / would have them 
to take care of. Of course, I have noth- 
ing against Cora. She is my sister, and 
all that. She is neither a bad sort, nor an 
angel—just an average sister. But ap- 
parently I had spoiled her. And it was the 
cool way that she just assumed that she 
could continue to impose upon me with 
an extra load, that irritated me. I was 
just in the mood not to like it. I could 
not see any reason why she could not take 
her own children along with her on that 
trip. It would do them good. 

But Mother spoke up at once and said 
that of course we would be glad to have 
the children. And then, without thinking, 
I spoke right up, quickly. 

“IT don’t know. I may have some other® 
plans.” 

It was a bomb-shell. Cora turned on 
me and stared, with the air of a school- 
teacher reproving a naughty child. 

“What’s that? What do you mean— 
you've got plans?” As if, how did I dare 
to be anything but a family drudge? Any- 
way, that was how it seemed to me then. 
And it was this challenging attitude upon 
her part that made me now really de- 
termined. And so I plunged into it. 

“Well—Jim and I have been planning to 
get married!” 

Good night! Silence and consternation! 

“Why, Georgia!” said Florence, in that 
tone of reproach. They all looked re- 
proachful, as if how could I think of doing 
such a thing. I will say that Mother took 
it the best of the lot. 


OOD heavens!” said Cora. “What 
are you going to do about Mother?” 
And she irritated me still further by the 
way she said it. 
“What am / going to do about Mother ?” 
I said, emphasizing the “I”. And then I 
went on. “It doesn’t seem to me that 
that’s quite the way to put it. What are 
you going to do about Mother? What 
are we all going to do about Mother? She 
is your mother, too. It isn’t altogether 
a matter of what / am going to do.” 
“Well!” said Cora, in disgust. 
“Well, I must say!” said Florence. 
“Of all things!” said Hattie. 
“But how can you get married?” 
Cora _again. 
“Why, just the same as you did, all of 
you, so far as I can see,’ *'T said. “Why 


said 
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do you assume that it was all right for 
you to get married but wrong for me to 
do so? 

“Oh, we never said it was wrong,” said 
Florence, with a queer inflection on the 
word, as if to imply that if it was not 
actually wrong there was something else 
to prevent it. You know how one gets 
these unspoken meanings. 

But Mother saw the point first of all. 
And she spoke up. “Georgia is quite right, 
girls. If Georgia wants to get married 


“Well, but—” said Hattie. 


ND since everybody was interrupting, 
I did so, too. “As for Cora’s trip,’ 
said, “why didn't it occur to her, if she 
wants to leave the children, that Florence 
has much more room now than I have, and 
a lot more time on her hands?” 
“Oh, of course I'll take the children if 
you don’t want them,” said Florence. 

“And if you're going to blow up every- 
thing and go off and get married,” said 
Cora, rather sarcastically. I interrupted. 

“Now, just listen, you—” I said. “From 
the time that you were babies I have 
washed you and dressed you and waited 
upon you, and made myself the family 
servant, haven't 1? And now you just 
take it for granted that I must go on being 
a good old slave, and that you can get 
married, and that I cannot.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Florence. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” I said. “I know how 
things stand, and I’m just about tired of 
being the family goat. I’ve got a life of 
my own.” 

And just about this time Mother, who 
was all excited, began to choke and every- 
body rushed to her. But they all looked at 
me reproachfully, as if I had been re- 
sponsible. In a minute Mother was all 
right, and then she herself brought us 
back to the subject. 

“Georgia is right,” said Mother. “Geor- 
gia’s always been a good girl, and the best 
girl I've got. I’m sure that I don’t want 
to stand in her way.” And she put out her 
hand to me. Then I went to her and 
kissed her, and began to cry and she petted 
me. And then I cried harder. At least my 
mother loved me, very dearly, and that 
made everything all right; repaid me for 
everything I had ever done for her. And 
I realized that in my recent bitterness I 
had not been quite fair to her. She wanted 
my happiness, and I cried all the harder. I 
heard Florence say that there was no need 
for taking on like that, but Mother prompt- 
ly shushed her. 

After a while I stopped crying, and I 
guess by that time the girls had come to 
their senses, and realized just what my 


a had been. For then they began to tell 

e about how it was all right with them, 
a getting married, and that it was too bad 
if | misunderstood them. Florence said 
that she had a room that Mother could 
have, and that she had planned this room 
for Mother, anyway; that she would be 
glad to have her make that her home 
permanently. And Cora said that after all 
she thought she had better take the two 


youngsters along with her on the trip, for | 


she would only worry about them if she 
left them behind. And so the sky was 
clearing up, and my heart began to be 
happy once more. The bitterness was all 
gone, and I found that I loved my sisters, 
too. 


Well, about that time Jim came in, hav- | 


ing forgotten that the bunch would be 
there. He paused at the door, a little bit 
shy. But they misunderstood his shyness. 

“Well, Mister Jim,” said Cora, “we con- 
gratulate you.” He stood there puzzled 
and wondering. 


“Hello, Brother Jim,” said Florence. 


“Georgia has spilled the beans; told us | 


all about it.” 
Then he looked at me with a puzzled, 


questioning look. I smiled at him and 


nodded my head. 
“Yes,” I said. “I told them just now.” 
But still he was hardly able to believe it 


“When is it going to be?” asked Hattie, | 
and she went up to him, to shake hands, | 


and kissed him. Then Florence and Cora 
did the same, and he flushed as red as a 
beet. 

“Who is going to be best man?” 

“Look how shy he is!” 


UT he was looking at me again. “It’s 

all right, Jim; I told them,” I said. 
Then I went up to him and put my arms 
around his neck and kissed him, with them 
all looking on. And they all laughed. And 
then I began to laugh, as I hung on to 
him, and I laughed until I began to cry. 
Then he put his arms around me and 
picked me up, carrying me out of the 


room. He said afterward that he was so | 


surprised and happy he didn’t know what 
to do. 

Of course it has worked out all right. 
It always does, I suppose, when two peo- 
ple are intended for each other. Mother 
only said that she was very happy on my 
account, though I think she hated to make 
the change. 


Jim found a nice little place for us, with | 


a nice downstairs room where his mother 
could have plenty of privacy, if she wanted 


it, which meant of course that we could | 


have plenty of privacy, too. 


Anyway, I’m not the door-mat any | 


longer. 


| 


Miss D. L., 
Hampton, N. J. 
BISHOP, while visiting, happened 
upon a homestead where fresh eggs 
were plentiful. He bought several dozen. 

When boarding the train for home, he 
handed his satchel to the porter, saying, 

se careful with that; it contains break- 
ables.” 

The porter gave the bishop an appraising 
glance from head to toe, and remarked 
soberly, “Boss, you sho’ don’t look lak 
that sort of a man.” 


* * * 


J. M. D., 
Gentry, Ark. 
[° WAS in the wee small hours of the 
night. A festive man came staggering 
home. After fumbling at the door for a 
while, he was greeted by his wife: 
“And I thought you were going to hear 
a lecture on temperance.’ 
“So it seems, m’dear,” he replied. 


Miss I. L., 
Newark, N. J. 
A® OLD man entered a drug store and 


asked the clerk if he could recommend | 


something for killing moths. 

“Try moth balls,” said the druggist. 

“Oh, they’re no good. I bought some last 
week and I couldn't hit one of the blame 
things.” 

Richmond, Va. 


Be happened in Georgia. One day an 
old darkey came into the village store. 
The storekeeper had not seen him for some 
time, so he said, “Uncle Jack, how have you 
been getting along?” 

“Poly, mighty po’ly,” answered Uncle 
Jack. “I tells you, Massa Lee, it’s been 
a hard year on us niggers. I tells you, 
Massa, if things don’t git better quick, I’se 
gwine back to preachin’ for a livin’. I’se 
done it three times befo’, and I ain't too 
stuck up to do it ag’in.” 
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| and where he wants to take you, 


Three’s a Crowd 


[Continued from page 41] 


to me whether he comes along or not,” | 
said, a little sarcastically, “only I thought 
that since he is so closely attached to you 
he would want to come. Of course, if he 
doesn't want to 
Just then the 
enough, it was he. 
cont ident as ever. 
“Well, well,” he said, as he saw me, 
“vou are home for a change, eh, Will, and 
we shall have the pleasure of your com- 


both 


doorbell rang. Sure 
He was as cool and 


| pany.” 


“Sure,” I said. “You are going 
with me to the Follies to-night.” 

The two of them looked at each other. 
There was defiance in her manner. Same 
spunky Alice. Same wilful Roy. And I 
suppose they were thinking about me, 
“Same pig-headed Will!” It was what 
the French call an “impassé.” 

Roy was diplomatic. “But Mrs. Larkin 
said that she wanted to see the Russian 
dancers.” And he said it as if that settled 


“That’s all right,” I said. “When she 
said that, she didn’t know that I was going 
to take her to the Follies.” 

“But I want to see the Russians,” Alice 
spoke up. “And besides, you are forgetting 
Mr. Reynolds. It’s an engagement. You 
see, you are outvoted, Will.” 

Well, you know how a man feels in a 
deadlock like that, especially a man of my 
type. The stronger the resistance, the 
more the determination to fight it out to 
a finish. 

“That makes no difference to me,” I 
said. “To-night, just for a change, we 
are all going to the Follies.” 

Sut it does make a difference,” put in 
Roy, very coolly and decidedly. “Not to 
me, of course, but you can’t take Mrs. 
Larkin off to the Follies when she wants 


to see the Russians. It just isn't done, 
that’s all.” 
“Oh, is that so?” I sneered. “Well, it is 


being done to-night.” 


F course by this time, just because of 
my attitude, Alice was determined 
that the Follies would be the very last place 
in the world that she would go, dead or 


alive. But on my side I was determined 
that the Follies was the one and only 
place where we would go. My need of 
relaxation was now forgotten. It was a 
matter of pride. Well, call it vanity, if 
you like. Anyway, I could not back down 
now. You know how it is. 


“I am certainly not going to the Follies,” 
said Alice, “and I can’t understand your 
rude ness.” 

“Listen,” I said. “If you want to 
choose between where I want to take you 
you can 
from to-morrow on for the rest 
your life. If you want him you can 
him. But to-night, by the Lord 
Harry, you are going with me to the Fol- 
lies, even if I have to drag you there by 
the hair of your head.” 

“Will, you are making a fool of your- 
self,” said Alice. 

“That’s my privilege,” 


do that 


I said. 


“You can at least be a gentleman,” she 
retorted. 

“Cut out the rough stuff, Bill,” said 
Roy “You're not yourself. All this 


won't get you anywhere at all, with me.’ 
“Oh, is that so?” I said, fighting mad. 
“Well, all I’ve got to say to you is that 
you've got your nerve to come into my 
home and try to turn my wife against me 
when I propose to take her out with me.” 
“Wait a minute, now; let’s be fair about 
this,” he said. “You're not putting that 
straight. I have nothing to say about it. 
It’s all up to her. 


Your wife doesn’t want 
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so of course 


Follies, 
you're not going to drag her there by the 


to go to the and 
hair of her head, or in any other way.” 

“Who says I’m not?” Of course I 
meant that as a challenge. 

“Well,” he said, very cool, 
tated me all the more—his manner, “it is 
through no choice of mine that I would 
ever be dragged into a situation like this. 
But since I happen to be here—” and he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

There was only one thing that I could 
do, now. Well, there was only one. thing 
that I wanted to do, and that was to fight. 
I wanted to kill him. We had only taken 
this house a short time before, and I had 
planned a billiard room upstairs. The 
billiard table had not yet arrived, and so 
the room was empty. 

“Listen, you,” I said. “I'd like nothing 
better than to take you up into the bil- 
liard room and lock the door and find out 
whether I am going to take her to the 
Follies or you are going to take her to the 


and that. irri- 


Russians. Right now! 
UITS me,” he said. Then he suddenly 
threw off his cool manner, hurled his 


hat and gloves into a chair and jerked off 
his coat. Then he threw his arms up in 
the air and stretched, and got up on his toes. 

“Will, you're insane,” screamed Alice. 
“Why, you can’t do such a thing.” 

“Who says I can’t?” I fairly barked at 
her. All my jealousy, all my anger, all 
my resentment toward her for having 
brought about this thing, boiled up in me. 
I started up the stairs. Alice stared after 
me. Then she turned to him. 1 thought 
she wanted to save him. 

“Don't, for Heaven's sake, 
pleaded. 

Setter not,” I taunted him from the 
top of the stairs. “It wouldn’t be good for 
those pretty piano fingers.” 

He ignored me and turned to her with 
a shrug of the shoulders. “What can I 
do?” And then he added, almost con- 
solingly, “Don’t you worry!” 

Imagine that. Why should he expect my 
wife to worry about what happened to 
him? But it maddened me all the more. 
Heavens! There is no such agony as that 
of a man in the frame of mind I was in. 
I didn’t care if I got killed. But also, I 
wanted to kill. But not with a weapon. I 
wanted to do it with my own hands. 

I stepped into the room, he after me. 
I shut the door and locked it. Then I 
reached up and put the key on top of the 
sash, over the door. One of us would 
still have to be able-bodied to get it down 
to open the door. I pointed to it with a 
wave of my hand, meaning that the victor 
would have it. He understood and nodded. 
He was still cool, but as determined as I. 
However, he made one more effort to avoid 
the trouble. 

“Don't be a 
boxer. 

“You'll need to be, blankety blank you! 

I swore, and I swung at him. My very 
fury made me wild, and he could have 
liked nothing better. I might as well have 
swung at an airplane high over my head. 

If you know anything about boxing, 
then you know what I still had to learn 
at that time—namely, that a skillful boxer 
can make a mere plaything out of a man 
without boxing experience. Strength 
counts for nothing against skill, and at 
that Reynolds must have been in far better 
condition than I. The more furiously I 
fought, the more he seemed to have me at 
his mercy. 

And what he didn’t do to me! I made 
gigantic lunges, such as would have 
knocked his head off, as it seemed to me, if 


don’t,” she 


fool, Bill. I'm a good 
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they had landed, but he either ducked them, 
stepped out of reach or stepped in so close 
that I simply swung around him. And 
when he did that he would give me a jolt 
in the side that would make me numb. 
Several times he knocked me down, but I 
would jump up and go at him with more 
violence ever. Once he caught me a 
wicked one, just above the stomach, and 
for a few seconds I could not breathe, 
either in or out. I went down in a heap, 
with the feeling of a man who is dying, 
for both my heart and lungs were para- 
lyzed. Oh, what a desperate sensation! 
For a moment it took all the fight out of 
me, and meanwhile he just stood off and 
looked at me, like a scientist studying a 
bug or a chemical reaction in a test tube. 
He just waited until I got my breath back, 
to my surprise, and with it came my fight- 
ing spirit. As I stumbled to my feet he 
stepped forward for more action. He did 
not swing as I did, but somehow he landed 
quick, jolting blows, and half the time I 
did not know where they came from. One 
of them broke my nose. Another closed 
my left eye. Another opened the skin 
over my other eye, and the blood streamed 
down my face, almost blinding me. 

And now I was feeling tired, that is, my 
hands felt heavy and it was hard to hold 
them up. I was still furious, but I was 
slow, and I could hardly understand why. 
And in this short time I had already 
learned how to pause a moment, to get my 
breath and wait for a little strength to 
come back to me. I knew I was badly 
whipped, but I had to fight on. If once 
1 could hit him, just right—one terrific 
blow! It was a desperate chance, but I 
kept hoping against hope. 


LL this time, however, I could hear 
Alice out in the hall, pounding on the 
door with her little hands, screaming at 
us to stop and open the door. Alice, I 
am sure, was more frantic and excited 
than either of us, though of course she 
could not know how the fight was turning 
out. I remember the thought passing 
through my mind that she certainly did 
not need to worry about him! It bothered 
me, her pounding and screaming at the 
door, and I thought it hampered my fight- 
ing, and I wished that she would stop. 
But I fought on, with my waning strength. 
Once I turned my head, slowly and 
stupidly in my fatigue, just as Alice 
screamed more desperately. And just then 
he gave me another of those fearful jolts 
just above the stomach. He did not hit 
hard, but just the right way, and again 
there was that deadly paralysis; again my 
heart seemed to have stopped beating and 
l could not breathe. It was the very 
agony of death. Yet, I was still on my 
feet. But this time he did not stand off 
and watch me. He stepped up and gave 
me a smart rap on the jaw, there was a 
flash, like a bursting bomb, and I found 
myself lying on the floor, feeling miserably 
sick and looking up at him. 

“Have you had enough?” he asked 
coolly. And t:.:-e was not a mark on him! 

Even then, I wanted to get up and at him, 
but I could not raise my head. I was even 
unable to speak. He reached down and 
wiped my one good eye with his handker- 
chief. But apparently Alice, outside the 
door, had sensed that the fight was over, 
and when he asked me that. question her 
clamoring was renewed, furiously. Rey- 
nolds took another look at me, looked up 
at the top of the door very coolly, reached 
for the key, and unlocked the door. 

Alice fairly burst into the room, as he 
stepped back. With her first glance she 
saw me prostrated. Roy gave her a friend- 
ly, reassuring look, as much as to say, 
“You see, there was nothing to worry 
about.” But he had miscalculated. Her 


eyes flashed the lightening of her hate as 
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very enthusiastic about my magazine work 


and am sure grateful for the advertisement 
that called my attention to it, for it has 
earned me several hundred dollars.” 


Right now you can think of a score of things 
for which you would like to have ‘extra 
money—a home, a car, a European trip, a 
college education. 


Mrs. Ray Altschuler, of New York, earned 
$600.00 in four months. Mrs. Alice Loomis, 
in far off Hawaii, virtually paid for her home 
—by telephone calls and pleasant chats with 
people interested in entertaining and in- 
spiring reading. 

Thousands are earning money, and exercising 
a cultural influence in their communities, by * 
pleasant spare time work through telephone 
calls, letters and personal chats. Our instruc- 
tions by mail make it easy for you. If an 
addition to the monthly income will be wel- 
come, let us explain without obligation, our 
money-making plan. 


Mail the Money-Making 
Coupon Today! 


Dept. S.S.H.725, 

International Magazine Co., Inc. 
119 West 40th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


YES, I would like to earn some extra money in 
my spare time. Without obligation to me, please 
send the details of your money-making plan. 


Street and 
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LbMy 30! 


HOW THE ARTEX 
DIAMOND LOOKS 
IN A BEAUTIFUL 
MOUNTING 


To Help Cover Cost of Handling and We 
Will Send You a Full Cut One Carat 


“ARTEX DIAMOND” 
Nothing more to pay 


Nothing to Sell — Nothing to Buy 
No Red Tape Attached to This Offer 
We want Thousands of new owners and 
boosters of ARTEX DIAMONDS and we 
will distribute these gems FREE to the 

readers of this magazine. 

ARTEX DIAMONDS are full 24 facet cut and are of 
such radiant beauty that even experts are astonished 
at their likeness to the genuine. 

WE ARE MAKING this unusual offer only to get 
Artex Diamonds into the hands of appreciative friends. 
SLIP your name and address with 10c in 
stamps or coin (to help cover cost of hand- 
ling) in an envelope and get it right off 
to us. Your ARTEX DIAMOND will 
reach you by return mail fully prepaid. 


C.B. ARTEX CO., 530 Broadway, NewYork 


man 
Corner Your Pictures-aibum 
where zon cap heap them cafe and — 
a Engel 
Styles | Aart Corners | Colors 
> on esle at Photo Supply and 
All counters ev 


to rite 
ENGEL MFG. CO. 
SV 4711 Clark St., 


Earn $3000 to $10,000 a year. Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spere time. Also earn while you 'earn. New easy 
method. Nothing else like it. Send at once for free 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography” and 


LOVELY HAIR GROWTH 


Box Free To You! 


Would You Like Such a Result as This? 
Do you want, FREE, atrial box 
of Koskort, that has proved suc- 
cessful in so many cases? If 80, 
ou need only to answer this ad. 
y post-card or letter, asking for 
FREE BOX. This famous pre- 
paration is for dandruff, thinn- 
ing hair and several forms 
BALDNESS, In many _ cases @ 
new hair growth ‘as been re- 


orted when all else 
d failed. So why FRE 
not see for yourself? 
Koskore is used by men and women; is ie perfectly 
harmless often starts hair growth in a few days 
KOSKOTT LABORATORY, B-217, Sta. F, New York 


she looked a him. And that look of hers! 

“You beast!” she cried. And the next 
moment, to my amazement, she was down 
on the floor at my side, gently picking 
up my bruised and battered head. 

“Get me some cold water and some clean 
towels,” she said to him, imperiously, as 
he stood in the doorway. ‘Then, gently 
and tenderly, she lifted my aching, swollen 
head upon her lap, edging around to make 
me more comfortable. 

“The beast, the beast!” she was mutter- 
ing, wiping my face with her handkerchief 
until he brought her a glass of water, some 


|towels, and a bottle of witch hazel. 


“Now get out!’ she commanded, with 
her eyes flashing again. They had often 
flashed like that at me, but I rather liked 
to see it this time. 

And then, as I felt 


the sympathetic 


itouch of her hands upon my face, as she 


carefully sponged off my raw and bleeding 


| features, I had a strange sense of peace. 
| It was curious 


Here was I, not enjoying 
the fruit of victory, but, on the contrary, 
miserably defeated and badly beaten—yet 
happy. And at peace. Here I had the 
sorest head, physically speaking, that any 
man ever had, and yet my soreheadedness, 
spiritually speaking, had entirely vanished. 
\ll my resentment, all my jealousy, had 
been dissipated. as completely as if there 
had never been any. And Alice, proud, 
high-strung Alice was in tears, and—now 
that I was weak and broken—loved me as 
she had never loved me before. 

In the most cheerful frame of mind that 
I had known for days, I soon found my- 
self able to get up on my feet, with her 
help, and carry my throbbing head into 
the bedroom, where she made me lie down. 
She said she would get some antiseptics, 
but I heard her at the telephone asking 
for the doctor. And just then in the mir- 
ror, from my place on the bed, I had the 
pleasure of seeing my sadly altered map. 
Was that really me? With my nose all 
crooked? I started to laugh, but that hurt 
too much, and I had to chuckle inwardly. 
| stared at my face in curiosity, as if 
were someone else. A moment later Alice 
came in to comfort me. 


WHET that doctor did in manipulating 
and straightening out my broken nose, 
tender as it now was, and in plugging it up 
inside and strapping it on the outside to 
keep it straight, hurt a great deal more 
than the original breaking of it. That 
made me realize what a rough time I had 
had. Believe me, I would not much 
mind going through the fight again if I 
once got into the right temper for it, but 
far be it from me to go through another 
siege like that with the doctor. Oh, that 
sensitive and exquisitely painful face, when 
it came to patching it up. 

I told the doctor that I had made a fool 
of myself. But didn’t I want to prosecute 
the man? No, I said; it was all my own 
fault. And then | told him of the curious 
feeling of being at peace after my bruising, 
the calm after the storm. He said he under- 


so 


|stood that; it was quite natural. I can 
remember his exact words, and his odd 
| smile. 


| 


| 


“It was in the nature of a catharsis,” 


said the Doc. “That is, I mean, in a 
nervous sense, .or rather, in the Greek 
sense, as Aristotle used the word. You 


lsee, the whole thing was a sort of nerve 
|explosion, and of course that brought re- 
lease, or relief, of—er—whatever was sup- 


pressed or bottled-up in you 


“I know what it was,” I said, and I 
started to laugh until I found that I 
couldn't. “It was my plain damned cussed- 


ness. It was bottled-up fury let loose. 
Nerve explosion is right. Something blew 
up. But it’s released now, whatever it 
was.” 

Anyway, I was happy on another count. 
For the affair had demonstrated where | 
stood with my wife. You're right, we did 
not go to the Follies, that night. Also, we 
did not go to see the Russians. However, 
a couple of days later I received a 
courteous note of apology and regret from 
Roy, in which he tried to say how sorry 
he was, from every standpoint. He said 
also that he was leaving town and would 
have to say good-by through this letter. 

“He is leaving on my account,” said 
Alice. 

“Not on my account?” I asked, trying to 
be funny. 

“Well, on your account, with relation to 
me,” said Alice. 


OY is, after all, a 
ventured. 

“He is a brute.” 

“Oh, I would have been the brute, if | 
had been more capable,” I reflected. “I de- 
served what I got. And the doctor was 
right; it did me good.” 

“No, no,” she protested, and she started 
to put her arms around my patched-up 
head, but stopped and patted my hand in- 
stead. 

“At least my hands are all right. Oh, 
but how about his—and his piano work.” 

“Oh, what do we care?” said Alice. 

Well, that was final. Now I knew how 
foolish it was of me ever to be jealous. 
At last, also, I began to know my own 
wife. 

I cannot say that we even now get along 
in perfect peace. No two such persons as 
Alice and myself will ever avoid a certain 
amount of clashing. But that affair with 


gentleman,” 


Roy—my affair with him, not hers-— 
brought us to a basic understanding. And 
that has been worth more than it cost. 


After all, my face is now such that my 
friends recognize me again. I told them 
I had been in a motor accident, and they 
said that I looked it. 

I might say that Alice has helped to 
work out the solution of our problem in a 
very practical way, by following up a 
professional career as a violinist. She 
“lives her own life,” to quote her own way 
of putting it. You know, it is really much 
better that way. Part of the time she is 
out on concert tours with a quartet that she 
plays in, and then I miss her, and then 
we both make more allowances for each 
other when we are together. 

Oh, .but wait. I must tell you what 
happened about the time that the doctor 
finally took the straps off my nose and 
the plugs out of the inside of it, and my 
face looked almost fit to show in public 
again. It may seem trivial to you, but I 
may confess that I got a big kick out of it. 
And, by the way, its a revelation in femi- 
nine psychology, followin; ny failure to 
have my own way by my former master- 
ful, dominating spirit. Anyway, I want 
you to get this: 

“Don’t you think you're feeling well 
enough to go out somewhere now?” asked 
Alice, looking me over carefully. 

“Well, now, I think I do,” I 
“What's on your mind, Alice?” 

“Oh, I was thinking, maybe you would 


>” 


like to go and see the Follies? 


said. 


| | 


There’s a wonderful opportunity for SMART SET 


girls in the cover contest. 
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Page 37 gives the details. 


| 
Learn a 
Photos ome 


Have you ever stopped to think what untold misery and broken hearts 
could be spared if Men and Women “only knew? 

Is it right or proper to permit young couples just at the threshold of 
life, to stumble blindly into the sacred bonds of marriage without 
FIRST \earning the real facts about themselves. Too many so called 
“Ideal Matches" end in disaster—wrecked on the rocks of ignorance 
and false modesty Can we permit this condition to go on? Every 
man and woman whether married or contemplating marriage owes it to 
themselves as well as the society in which they live, to tear away the 
veil of ignorance. Misgiving and doubt have been the cause of wrecking 
thousands of happy homes. Every self respecting, intelligent man and 
woman should learn all there is to know about one of the most important 
subjects now holding the attentions of the the entire civilized world— 


Five Years From 
Now Will They Still 
Be Sweethearts 


Yes, provided they had first learned the 
truth about Birth Control. Knowledge 
is power—intelligent people who know 

experience no fear——they face 
life with a clearer, better under- 
standing The knowledge of 
Birth Control and its teachings 
are essential and necessary to 
insure future happiness and a 
more enjoyable, wholesome Iffe. 
Resolve now that you will NOT be among these people who shut their eyes a 
ears and refuse to listen or discuss tle subject of Birth Control Help this noble 
cause; read the two best and most widely discussed books on Birth Control, pe 
written by a famous physician and the other by Margaret Sanger, the greatest 
Birth Control Advocate of modern times. These two books will tell you all about 
Birth Control so you too can spread the Gospel of Truth. 


What a Few Grateful Readers Have Written Us 


I cannot find words with which to I have never read any books that told me so 
thank you for the two books sent me. much as the two I purchased from you. My 


I learned a vast ameunt of informa- eyes were opened to the truths I never knew 
* , existed. You are to be commended on dis 

tion about myself that will prove of tributing such ‘splendid instructive books. 
considerable value. Every adult should Disseminating literature of this sort will 
read these books. help to make this a better world to live in. 
E. C., Newark, N. J. Mrs. I. K., New York City. 


A RADIANT BRIDE TODAY— 


Tomorrow—What? 


BIRTH CONTROL—These two words are on everybody's lips—Margaret 


Assure Your Future Happiness! 


To the readers of this magazine we are offering an unusual opportunity of securing two 
of the best and most widely read books on the subject of Birth Control. Both these volumes 
were dedicated to the Birth Control] cause. For a limited time we will send Dr. Robert 
Armitage’s famous book “Private Advice to Women,”’ also Margaret Sanger’s wonderful 
book, ““What Every Mother Should Know." Margaret Sanger is the founder and President 
of the American Birth Control League. You can have both these books for actual cost of 
publishing, two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50). Send certified check or money order and 
both books will be sent you postpaid in a plain wrapper. Should you desire we will be glad 
to ship books C. O. D. You pay postman $2.50 plus postage on arrival of both books. 
Don't wait. Place your order for these sensational books today. If you are not thoroly 
satisfied your money will be refunded. 


SINCERE PUBLISHING CO.., 1431 Broadway, Dept. 96, New York City 
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and other Birth Control advocates have fought an unceasing 


battle to overcome the deep rooted prejudice that existed—but truth has 
triumphed. 
Progressive, intelligent men and women refuse to be humbugged any 


Sham, hypocrisy and false pride have failed to stem the tide. 
was considered unbecoming yesterday is regarded as useful and 


necessary information today. Every year countless women are forced 
to make the most terrible sacrifices. Forced to undergo the most untold 
suffering because they are kept in bondage and slaves to customs and 
conditions, but the day has come! Women are demanding their rights. 
Tradition can no longer rob them of that which they are justly en- 
titled to. 


Some of the Subjects covered: 


PRIVATE ADVICE TO 
WOMEN 


TOO MANY CHILDREN 
BIRTH CONTROL 
PRENATAL INFLUENCES 


Read these two 


famous Books. SCIENCE OF EUGENICS 

PLAIN FACTS CLEANLY 

Tells all you should know STATED IN SIMPLE TERMS 
on Birth Control. The fol- CHILDBIRTH 


lowing is a partial list of 


SUICIDE 
subjects discussed in detail: RACE 'SPICIDe 


GESTATION 
OR PREGNANCY 


THE DETERMINATION OF 
SEX 


NIC 


Important Notice 
These books have been specially 
written for adults. Kindly do not 
order these books unless you are over 
18 years of age 


Sincere Publishing Co., 
i431 Broadway, Dept. 96, New York City. | 


Please send me in plain wrapper Dr. R. E. Armitage’s wonderful | 
book “Private Advice to Women’ and ““‘What Every Mother Should 
Krow” by Mrs. Margaret Sanger. When the postman arrives I will 
pay him only $2.50 plus postage for the two books. (if you do not 
expect to be home when Postman arrives kindly send cash or money 

| order in advance.) | 


Cash must accompany all atu to be mailed outside the United States 
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Read this 
Tense 
Drama 


of the 
Malay 
Islands 


The Yellow Streak 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Author of “THE PAINTED VEIL”, the story of “RAIN”, etc. 


August 


30 Features by 
So International 
RUPERT HUGHES .- combined with 

RING LARDNER 

CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 

IRVIN S. COBB 

BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


and others , Watch for it at the nearest news-stand 


4 A Story of White Blood and— 
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Price $ 
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No Extra Charge 
for STOUTS 
ForAll All Sizes 32 to 53 
Three 


Special Sale to Get 
New Customers 


We don’t make a cent on these dresses, 
but you'll be so pleased with your bar- 
gain that you'll send us your future orders 


We know no better way to make satisfied 
customers than to give wonderful bargains 
but you must act quick. 


The neat linene dress is beau- 
tifully embroidered and has turn 
back collar, tie strings and sash 
belt. The pretty voile dress is 
made with a lace edge collar, and 
two rows of Venice lace down 
the front with buttons between 
and the checked gingham dress 
is made in popular coat effect, 
neatly trimmed with braid and 
buttons, and has 2 pockets and 
popular Peter Pan Collar. 

Neat, dressy styles, suitable 
for street and house wear, and 
for all ages and figures. A sea- 
son’s supply of dresses for a- 
bout the regular price of one. 
Sizes 32 to 53 bust. Also Mis- 
ses 14 to 20 years. 


SEND NO MONEY 


just send post card or a letter 
NOW! When dresses are deliv- 
ered pay mailman only $2.88 and 
Postage. If not satisfied, we 
will return your money. 


NORMAN ROBERTS & CO. 
Dept. 7H120, 1428 N. Wells St., CHICAGO 


GREATEST 


3 Pretty 
Dresses 


Bargain 


Catalog 
+) 
Every Order 


NORMAN ROBERTS & CO., Dept. 7H120 
1428 N. Wells St.. Chicago, Ill. 

Send me the three dresses you advertised for $2.88 (for 
all three). When the package arrives, I will pay the mail- 
man the special bargain price of $2.88 and few cents post- 
age. (If you send cash with order, we will pay the post- 
age—send cash especially if you may be out when mail- 
man calls). It is understood that if I am not satisfied you 
will return my moncy. 


\ 
& Co. Chicago 
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“that good. old licorice flavor 
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